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ABSTRACT 



Comprehensive guidance programs are gaining increased 
attention. Aspects of these guidance programs were outlined in 1994 in a 
well -received book, which now has been updated. This new edition offers both 
the innovative concept (comprehensive school guidance program model) and the 
practical application of the concept as it has been applied in 14 different 
school and state settings. The practical reports were written by 
professionals who have extensive experience with the program. Although the 
chapters are specific to the school, district or state plan of each 
contributor, all of the programs are grounded in the concepts refined by the 
book's editors. The first chapter provides an overview of the comprehensive 
guidance model, a model which had its genesis in the early 1970s. The states 
represented by these program models include Missouri, Utah, Texas, South 
Carolina, Nebraska, Arizona, Maryland, and New Hampshire. This new edition 
also includes some refined theoretical points, including new material on 
leadership and supervision of school counselors in comprehensive guidance 
programs and the evaluation of comprehensive guidance programs. The last 
chapter offers key points, such as the importance of a team approach, for 
those who wish to develop and implement a comprehensive guidance program. 
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I 



A publication is truly exceptional if it both presents innovative concepts 
and guides practical application of those concepts — Comprehensive 
Guidance Programs That Work-Il is just such a publication. Many books 
brimming V/ ith excellent concepts become irrelevant because their applic- 
ability to current practices is unclear; some books, though the concepts 
may be easily adopted, are not compelling enough to warrant undertak- 
ing significant change. 

This book is indeed exceptional — it offers both the innovative concept 
(comprehensive school guidance program model) and the practical appli- 
cation of the concept (description of the program functioning in 14 dif- 
ferent school and state settings). Counselors who have successfully 
implemented and managed a comprehensive school guidance program 
provide specific information about what worked for a particular school 
setting (and what didn't work), how to make use of technology, how to 
respond to multicultural issues, and how to overcome pitfalls when 
implementing a new program. Reading this book is like having a group 
of highly successful coaches on hand, with each coach's personal experi- 
ence and encouragement available to assist in the development of an 
effective program. 

Although the chapters are specific to the school or district or state plan of 
each author, underlying all of the program accounts the book is based on 
solid concepts refined by Norm Gy.sbers and Pat Henderson through 
years of experience. In response to suggestions made by those who used 
the first edition (it was so well received that it went through multiple 
printings), the comprehensive guidance model has been updated and 
expanded. This edition includes a new chapter, "Leadership and 
Supervision of School Counselors in Comprehensive Guidance 
Programs" which focuses on the critical factors of managing a program; 
it also includes the new chapter, "Evaluating Comprehensive 
School /Guidance Programs," which focuses on evaluation as used to 
determine wliethcr, and to what extent, a program is achieving desired 
student outcomes. 

What was an extremely useful book for many persons (and still is m wide 
use!) has been updated and augmented to provide an even more perti- 
nent publication. In particular, it is an excellent complement and supple- 
ment to the definitive publication Dex^cloping and Managing Your School 
Guidance Program, written by Drs. Gysbers and Henderson (published by 
ACA). 




In short. Comprehensive Guidance Programs That Work - // is a practical 
resource for those who are knowledgeable about the model, as well as 
those just beginning to consider a transition to a Comprehensive 
Guidance and Counseling Program. This book offers a truly rewarding 
reading and learning experience! 



Garry R. Walz 
Director, ERIC/CASS 

Professor Emeritus, University of Michigan 
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A Model G)mpr@li6nsive 
Guidance Program 

HERMAN C. <5YSBERS 

The Comprehensive Guidance Program Model described in this chapter 
had its genesis in the early 1970s. In 1972 the staff of a federally funded pro- 
ject at the University of Missouri-Columbia conducted a national conference on 
guidance and devebped a manual to be used by state guidance baders as a 
guide to devebping their own manuals for state and local school district use. 

The manual was published in early 1974 and provided the original description 
of the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model. 

"rom the 1940s to tlie 1970s, the position orientation to guidance 
dominated professional training and practice in our schools. The focus 
was on a position (counselor) and a process (counseling), not on a pro- 
gram (guidance). Administratively, guidance, with its position orienta- 
tion, was included in pupil personnel services along with such other ser- 
vices as attendcmce, social work, psychological, psychiatric, speech and 
hearing, nursing, and medical (Eckerson & Smith, 1966). 

The position orientation had its beginnings when guidance was 
first introduced in the schools as vocational guidance. As early as 1910, 
vocational counselors had been appointed in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of Boston, and by 1915 a central office Department of 
Vocational Guidance had been established with a director, Susan J. Ginn. 

The vocational counselors in Boston were teachers who took on the work 
with no financial return and often no relief from other duties (Ginn, 1924). 
What were the duties of vocational counselors? 

The Duties of a Vocational Counselor: 

1. To be the representative of the Department of 
Vocational Guidance in the district; 

2. To attend all meetings of counselors called by the 
director of Vocational Guidance; 

3. To be responsible for all material sent out to the school 
by the Vocational Guidance Department; 

4. To gather and keep on file occupational information; 

5. To arrange with the local branch librarians about 




shelves of books bearing upon educational and voca- 
tional guidance; 

6. To arrange for some lessons in occupations in connection 
with classes in Oral English and Vocational Civics, or 
wherever principal and counselor deem it wise; 

7. To recommend that teachers show the relationship of 
their work to occupational problems; 

8. To interview pupils in grades 6 and above who are fail- 
ing, attempt to find the reason, and suggest remedy. 

9. To make use of the cumulative record card when 
advising children; 

10. To consult records of intelligence tests when advising 
children; 

11. To make a careful study with grade 7 and grade 8 of 
the bulletin ''A Guide to the Choice of Secondary 
School"; 

12. To urge children to remain in school; 

13. To recommend conferences with parents of children 
who are failing or leaving school; 

14. To interview and check cards of all children leaving 
school, making clear to them the requirements for 
obtaining working certificates; 

15. To be responsible for the filling in of Blaiik 249 and 
communicate with recommendations to the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance when children are in 
need of employment. (Ginn, 1924, pp. 5-7) 

As more and more positions titled vocational counselor were filled 
in schools across the country, concern was expressed about the lack of 
centralization, the lack of a unified program. In a review of the Boston 
system, Brew'er (1922) stated that the work was "commendable and 
promising" (p. 36). At the same time, however, he expressed concern 
about the lack of effective centralization: 

In most schools two or more teachers are allowed part-time 
for counseling individuals, but there seems to be no com- 
mittee of cooperation between the several schools, and no 
attempt to supervise the work. It is well done or indifferent- 
ly done, apparently according to the interest and enthusiasm 
of the individual principal or counselor, (p. 35) 

Myers (1923) made the same point when he stated that "'a central- 
ized, unified program of vocational guidance for the entire school of a 
city is essential to the most effective work" (p. 139). 

*0 
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The lack of a centralized and unified program of guidance in the 
schools to define and focus the work of vocational counselors presented 
a serious problem. If there was no agreed-upon, centralized structure to 
organize and direct the work of building-level vocational counselors, 
then "other duties as assigned" could become a problem. As early as 1923 
this problem was recognized by Myers (1923). 

Another tendency dangerous to the cause of vocational 
guidance is the tendency to load the vocational counselor 
V ith so many duties foreign to tlie office that little real coun- 
seling can be done. The principal, and often the counselor 
himself, has a very iiidefinite idea of the proper duties of this 
new office. Tlie counselor's time is more free from definite 
assignments Vv^ith groups or classes of pupils than is that of 
the ordinary teacher. If well chosen he has administrative 
ability. It is perfectly natural, therefore, for the principal to 
assign one administrative duty after another to the counselor 
until he becomes practically assistant principal, with little 
time for the real work of a counselor, (p. 141) 



During the 1920s and 1930s, as formal education was being shaped 
and reshaped as to its role in society, a broader mission for education 
emerged. Added to the educational mission was a vocational mission, as 
r/cll as a personal-social and mental health mission. How did education 
respond to ^hese additional tasks and challenges? One response was to 
add pupil personnel work to the education system. What was pupil per- 
sonnel work? According to Myers (1935), "pupil persoruiel work is a sort 
of handmaiden of organized education. It is concerned primarily with 
bringing the pupils of the community into the educational environment 
of tlie schools in such condition and under such circumstances as will 
enable them to obtain the maximum of the desired development" 
(p. 804). 

In his article, Myers (1935) contrasted pupil personnel work and 
personnel work in industry. He then listed eight activities he would 
include in pupil personnel work and the personnel who would be 
involved, including attendance officers, visiting teachers, school nurses, 
school physicians, as well as vocational counselors. In his discussion of 
all the activities involved in pupil personnel work and the personnel 
involved, he stated that "Probably no activity in the entire list suffers so 
much from lack of a coordinated program as doe.s guidance, and espe- 
cially the counseling part of it" (p. 807). 

In the late 1920s, in response to the lack of an organized approach 
to guidance, the services model of guidance was initiated to guide the 
work of individuals designated as counselors Various services were 



identified as necessary to provide to students, including the individual 
inventory service, information service, counseling service, placement ser- 
vice, and follow-up service (Smith, 1951). By this time too, the tradition- 
al way of describing guidance as having three asp cts — vocational, edu- 
cational, and personal-social — was ell established. Vocational guidance, 
instead of being guidance, had become only one part of guidance. By the 
1940s and 1950s, guidance was firmly established as a part of pupil per- 
sonnel services with its emphasis on the position of counselor. 

Beginning in the 1960s, but particularly in the 1970s, the concept of 
guidance for development emerged. During this period, the call came to 
re-orient guidance from w'hat had become an ancillary set of services 
delivered by a person in a position (the counselor) to a comprehensive, 
developmental program. The call for reorientation came from diverse 
sources, including a renewed interest in vocational-career guidance (and 
its theoretical base, career development), a renewed interest in develop- 
mental guidcince, concern about the efficacy of the prevailing approach to 
guidance in tlie school, and concern about accountability and evaluation. 

The work of putting comprehensive guidance programs into place 
in the schools continued in the 1980s. Increasingly, sophisticated models 
began to be translated into practical, workable programs to be imple- 
mented in the schools. As we near the close of the 1990s, comprehensive 
guidance programs are rapidly encompassing the position orientation to 
guidance. Comprehensive guidance programs are becoming the major 
way of organizing and managing guidance in the schools across the 
country. 

This chapter begins with a brief review of traditional organization- 
til patterns for gu' 'ance. Next, the development of a Comprehensive 
Guidance Program .v4odel that had its genesis in the early 1970s is pre- 
sented. The content of the model is described, followed by a presentation 
of the structure of the program, the processes used in the program, and 
the time allocations of staff required to carry out the program. Finally, 
there is discussion of the program resources required for the model if it is 
to function effectively. 

TRADITIONAL ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 

By the 1960s, the evolution of guidance in the schools had reached 
a peak. The guidance provisions of the National Defej'ise Education Act 
of 1958 (Public Law 85-864) caused the number of secondary counselors 
in schools to increase substantially. Later, due to an expansion of le 
guidance provisions of the act, elementary guidance was supported and 
as a result, the number of elementary counselors in schools increased 
rapidly. 

Counselors put their expertise to w’ork in schools where three Ira- 
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ditional organizational patterns for guidance were prevalent, often under 
the administrative structure called pupil personnel services or student 
services: the services model, the process model, or the duties model. In 
many schools, combinations of these three approaches were used. 

Services 

The services model had its origins in the 1920s and consists of orga- 
nizing the activities of counselors around major services includmg assess- 
ment, inforiTiation, counseling, placement and follow-up. Although tiie; 
activities that are usually listed ui'ider each of these services are iniportant- 
and useful, it is a limited model for three reasons. First, it is primarily ori- , 
ented to secondary schools. Second, it does not lend itself easily to the ; 
identification of student outcomes. And third, it does not specify how the ’ 
time of counselors s.hould be allocated. 

Processes 

The process model had its origins in the 1940s. It emphasizes the 
clinical and therapeutic aspects of counseliiig, particularly the processes 
of counselmg, consuiting, and coordinating. This model is appealing 
because it is equally applicable to elementary and secondary counselors. 
However, the process model has some of the same limitations as the ser- 
vices model: It does not lend itself easily to the identification of student 
outcomes and it does not specify allocations of counselor time. 

Duties 

Often, instead of describing some organizational pattern such as 
the services model or the process mode), counselor duties are simply list- 
ed (duties model). Sometimes these lists contain as many as 20-30 duties 
and the last duty is often ''and perform, other duties as assigned from 
time to lime.'' Although equally applicable to elementary school and sec- 
ondary school counselors, student outcomes are difficult lo identify and 
counselor time is almost impossible to allocate effectively. 

POSmON ORIENTED RATHER THAN PROGRAM FOCUSED 

One result of these traditional organizational patterns has been lo 
emphasize the position of the counselor, not the program of guidance. 
Over the years, as guideince evolved in the schools, it became position ori- 
ented rather than program focused. As a result, guidance was an ancillary 
support service in the eyes of many people. This pattern placed coun- 
selors niainly in a remedial-reactive role — a role that is not seen as main- 
strcatTi in education. What was worse, this pattern reinforced the practice 
of counselors performing many administrative-clerical duties because 
these duties could be defended as being "of service to somebody." 

because of the lack of an adequate organizational framework. 
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guidance had become an undefined program. Guidance had become the 
add-on profession, while counselors were seen as the '"you-might-as- 
well" group ("While you are doing this task, you might as well do this 
one too'O* Because of the absence of a clear organizational framework for 
guidance, it was easy to assign counselors new duties. Counselors had 
flexible schedules. And, since time was not a consideration, why worry 
about removing current duties when new ones were added? 

ORIGIN OF THE 

COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM MODEL 

In October of 1969, the University of Missouri-Columbia conduct- 
ed a national conference on career guidance, counseling and placement 
that led to regional conferences held across the country during the spring 
of 1970. Then in 1971, tiie University of Missouri-Columbia was awarded 
a U.S. Office of Education graiit under the direction of Norman C. 
Gysbers to assist each state, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico in 
developing models or guides for implementing career guidance, coun- 
seling and placement programs in their local schools. Project staff in 
Missouri conducted a national conference iii St. Louis in January of 1972 
and developed a manual (Gysbers '/loore, 1974) to be used by the states 
as they developed their own guides. 

The manual that was published in February of 1974 provided the 
first description of an orgcinizational framework for the Comprehensive 
Guidance Program Model th.it was to be refined in later work (Gysbers, 
197?; Gysbers & Henderson, 1994; Gysbers & Moore, 1981; Hargens & 
Gysbers, 1984). The original organizational framework for the 
Comprehensive Ciuidance Program Model contained three interrelated 
categories of functions: curriculum-based functions, individual facilita- 
tion functions, and on-call functions. fl\e curriculum-based category 
brought together those gin dance activities which took place primarily in 
the context of regularly scheduled courses c^ study in an educational set- 
ting. These activities were a part of ^-'^gular school subjects or were orga- 
nized around .special topics in the form of units, mmi courses, or mod- 
ules. They were based on need statements and translated into goals and 
objectives and activities necessary for the development of all students. 
Typical topics focused on self-understanding, interpersonal relationships, 
decision making, and information about the education, work, and leisure 
worlds. School counselors were involved directly with students through 
class instruction, group processes, or individual discussions. In other 
instance.s, school counselors worked directly and cooperatively with 
teachers, providing resources and consultation. 

Individual facilitation functions included those systematic activi- 
ties of the comprehensive guidance program de.signed to assist students 
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in monitoring and understanding their development in regard to their 
personal, educational, and occupational goals, values, abilities, aptitudes, 
and interests. School counselors served in the capacity of "'advisers," 
"learner managers," or "development specialists." Personalized contact 
and involvement were stressed instead of superficial contact with each 
student once a year to fill out a schedule. The functions in this category 
provided for the accountability needed in an educational setting to 
ensure that students' uniqueness remained intact and that educational 
resources were used to facilitate their life career development. 

On-call functions focused on direct, immediate responses to stu- 
dents' needs such as information seeking, crisis counseling, and 
teacher/parent/specialist consultation. In addition, on-call functions 
were supportive of the curriculum-based and individual facilitation func- 
tions. Adjunct guidance staff (peers, paraprofessionals, and volun- 
teers/support staff) aided school counselors in carrying out on -call func- 
tions. Peers were involved in tutorial programs, orientation activities, 
ombudsman centers, and (with special training) cross-age counseling ai*jd 
leadership in informal dialogue centers. Paraprofessionals and volun- 
teers provided meaningful services in placement and follow-up activities, 
community liaison, career information centers, and club leadership activ- 
ities. 

The 1974 version of the model focused on the importance of coun- 
selor time usage by featuring "time ^^stribution wheels" to show how 
counselors' time could be distributed to carry out a developmental guid- 
ance program. A chart was provided to show how counselors' time could 
be distributed across a typical school week using the three categories as 
organizers. 

REFINEMENTS TO THE 

COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM MODEL 

In 1978, Gysbers described refinements that had been made to the 
model since 1974. By 1978, the focus was on a total comprehensive, devel- 
opmental guidance program. It included the following elements: defini- 
tion, rationale, assumptions, content model, and process model. The con- 
tent model described the knowledge and skills that students would 
acquire with the help of activities in the guidance program. The process 
model grouped the guidance activities and processes used in the pro- 
gram into four interrelated categories: curriculum-based processes, iiidi- 
vidual-development processes, on-call responsive processes, and systems 
support processes. 

It is interesting to note the changes that had been made between 
1974 and 1978 in the model. The concepts of definition, rationale, and 
assumptions had been added. The model itself was now organized into 
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two parts. The first part listed the content to be learned by students, while 
the second part organized into four categories the guidance activities and 
processes needed in a program. The category of individual facilitation 
was changed to individual development, the word responsive was added 
to on-call, and a new category — systems support — was added. Also in 
1978, Gysbers described seven steps required to remodel a guidance 
program while living in it'': 

1. Decide you want to change. 

2. Form work groups. 

3. Assess current programs. 

4. Select program model. 

5. Compare current program with program model. 

6. Establish transition timetable. 

7. Evaluate. 
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Between 1978 and 1981, further refinements were made in the 
model. These refinements appeared in Improving Guidance Programs by 
Gysbers and Moore (1981). By then, the basic structure of the model was 
established. The terms "content model" and "process model" had been 
dropped. Also, the steps for remodeling a guidance program, first delin- 
eated in 1978, formed the basis for the organization of the chapters in 
Improving Guidance Programs and were described in detail. 

Between 1981 and 1988, the model was being used by state depart- 
ments of education and local school districts with increasing frequency. 
During these years, two school districts in particular became involved: St. 
Joseph School District, St. Joseph, Missouri and Northside Independent 
School District, San Antonio, Texas. Hargens and Gysbers (1984), writing 
in The School Counselor, presented a case study of how the model was 
implemented in the St. Joseph School District. The work in the Northside 
Independent School District became thq basis for much of the most recent 
description of the model (Gysbers & Hendenson, 1994). As the 1980s pro- 
gressed, a number of states and a number of additional school districts 
across the country began to adapt the model to fit their needs. 

In 1988, the first edition of Gysbers and Henderson's book 
Developing and Managing Your School Guidance Program was published by 
the American Association for Counseling and Development, AACD (now 
the American Counseling Association, ACA). Using the framework of the 
model presented in 1981, Gysbers and Henderson expanded and extend- 
ed the model substantially. Building upon the experiences of a number of 
local school districts and states and with particular emphasis on the expe- 
riences of the Northside Independent School District, the planning, 
design, implementation, and evaluation phases of the model were elabo- 
rated upon in much more detail. Sample forms, procedures, and meth- 
ods, particularly those from Northside, were used extensively to illus- 
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trate the model and its implementation. The second edition of the book 
Developing and Managing Yoi/r School Guidance Program by Gysbers and 
Henderson was published in 1994. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE 

COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM MODEL 
Conceptual Foundation 

The perspective of human development that serves as the founda- 
tion for the model and as a basis for identifying the guidance knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes (competencies) that students need to master is called 
life career development. Lite career development is defined as self-develop- 
ment over a person's life span through the integration of the roles, set- 
tings, and events in a person's life. The word life in the defiiiition indi- 
cates that the focus of this conception of human development is on the 
total person — the human career. Tl\e word career identifies and relates the 
many and often varied roles that individuals assume (student, worker, 
consumer, citizen, parent); the settings in which individuals find them- 
selves (home, school, community); and the events that occur over their 
lifetimes (entry job, marriage, divorce, retirement). The word development 
is used to indicate that individuals are always in the process of becoming. 
When used in sequence, the words life career development bring these sep- 
arate meanings together, but at the same time a greater meaning evolves. 
Life career development describes total individuals — unique individuals, 
wiil*i their own lifestyles (Gysbers & Moore, 1974, 1975, 1981). 

The meaning of the word career in the phrase life career develop- 
ment differs substantially from the usual definition of the term. Career 
focuses on all aspects of life as interrelated parts of the whole person. The 
term career, when viewed from this broad perspective, is not a synonym 
for occupation. People have careers; the marketplace has occupations. 
Unfortunately, too many people use the word career when they should 
use die word occupation. All people have careers — their lives are their 
careers. Finally, the words life career development do not delineate and 
describe only one part of human growth ai^d development. Although it is 
useful to focus at times on different developmental areas (e.g., physical, 
emotional, and intellectual), it is also necessary to integrate these areas. 
Life career development is an organizing and integrating concept for 
understanding and facilitating human development. 

Wolfe and Kolb (1980) summed up the life view of career develop- 
ment as follows: 

Career development involves on(.*'s whole life, not just occu- 
pation. As such, it concerns the whole person, needs and 
wants, capacities and potentials, excitements and anxieties, 
insights and blind spots, warts and all. More than that, it 





concerns his/her life. The environmental pressures and con- 
straints, the bonds that tie him/her to significant others, 
responsibilities to children and aging parents, the total structure 
of one's circumstances are also factors that must be understood 
and reckoned with, in these terms, career development and 
personal development converge. Self and circumstances — 
evolving, changing, unfolding in mutual interaction — constitute 
the focus and the drama of career development, (pp. 1-2) 

COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM MODEL ELEMENTS 

The model program (see Figure 1.1) consists of three elements: con- 
tent, organizational framework, and resources. 

CONTENT 

There are many examples today of content (student knowledge 
and skills) for guidance. Tl'ie content is generally organized around areas 
or domains such as career, educational, and personal-social. Most often, 
the content is stated iii a student competency format. For purposes of this 
chapter, the three domains of human development that are featured in 
the life career development concept are presented here: self-knowledge 
and interpersonal skills; life roles, settings and events; and life career 
planning (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994; Gysbers & Moore, 1974, 1981). 
Student competencies are generated from these domains to provide 
example program content for the model. 

Self-knowledge and Interpersonal Skills 

In the self-knowledge and interpersonal skills domain of life career 
development, the focus is on helping students understand themselves 
and others. The main concepts of this domain focus on students' aware- 
ness and acceptance of themselves, their awareness and acceptance of 
others, and their development of interpersonal skills. Within this domain, 
students begin to develop an awareness of their personal characteris- 
tics — interests, aspirations, and abilities. Students learn techniques for 
self-appraisal and the analysis of their personal characteristics in terms of 
a real-ideal self-continuum. They begin to formulate plans for self- 
improvement in such areas as physical and mental health. Individuals 
become ki'iowledgeable about the interactive relationship of self and 
environment in such a way that they develop personal standards and a 
sense of purpose in life, .Students learn how to create and maintain rela- 
tionships and develop skills that allow for bimcficial interaction within 
those relationships. They can use self-knowledge in life career planning. 
They have positive interpensonal relations and are self-directed in that 
they accept responsibility tor their own behavior. 
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Life Roles, Settings, and Events 

The emphasis in this domain of life career development is on the 
interrelatedness of various life roles (learner, citizen, consumer), settings 
(home, school, work, and community), and events (job entry, marriage, 
retirement) in which students participate over the life span. Emphasis is 
given to the knowledge and understanding of the sociological, psycho- 
logical, and economic dimensions and structure of their worlds. As stu- 
dents explore the different aspects of their roles, they learn how stereo- 
types affect their own lives and others' lives. The implication of futuristic 
concerns is examined and related to their current lives. Students learn the 
potential impact of change in modern society and the necessity of being 
able to project themselves into the future. In this way, they begin to pre- 
dict the future, foresee alternatives they may choose, and plan to meet the 
requirements of the life career alternatives they may choose. As a result of 
learning about the multiple options and dimensions of their worlds, stu- 
dents understand the reciprocal influences of life roles, settings, and 
events, and they can consider various lifestyle patterns. 

Life Career Planning 

The life career planning domain in life career development is 
designed to help students understand that decision making and planning 
are important tasks in everyday life and to recognize the need for life 
career planning. Students learn about the many occupations and indus- 
tries in the work world and of their groupings according to occupational 
requirements and characteristics, as well as learning about their own per- 
sonal skills, interests, values, and aspirations. Emphasis is placed on stu- 
dents' learning of various rights and responsibilities associated with their 
involvement in a life career. 

The central focus of this domain is on the mastery of decision-mak- 
ing skills as a part of life career planning. Students develop skills in this 
area by learning the elements of the decision-making process. They 
develop skills in gathering information from relevant sources, both exter- 
nal and internal, and learn to use the collected information in mailing 
informed and reasoned decisions. A major aspect of this process involves 
the appraisal of personal values as they may relate to prospective plans 
and decisions. Students engage in plannmg activities and begin to under- 
stand that they can influence their future by applying such skill. The)' 
accept responsibility for making their own choices, for managing their 
own resources, and for directing the fuUire course of their own li\’es. 

ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWOR K 

The model program (see Figure 1.1) contains .seven componenls 
organized around two major categories: structural components and pro- 




gram components (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994; Gysbers & Moore, 1981). 

The three structural components describe the student focus of the 
program and how the program connects to other educational programs 
(definition), offer reasons why the program is important and needed 
(rational), and provide the premises upon which the program rests 
(assumptions). The four program components delineate the major activi- 
ties and the roles and responsibilities of personnel iiivolved in carrying 
out the guidance program. Tnese four program components are as fol- 
lows: guidance curriculum, individual planning, responsive services, and 
system support. 

Structural Components 

Definition 

The program definition includes the mission statement of the guid- 
ance program and its centrality within the school district's total educa- 
tional program. It delineates the competencies that individuals will pos- 
sess as a result of their involvement in the program, summarizes the com- 
ponents, and identifies the program's clientele. 

Rational 

The rationale discusses the importance of guidance as an equal 
partner in the educational system and provides reasons why students 
need to acquire the competencies that will accrue as a result of their 
involvement in a comprehensive guidance program. Included are con- 
clusions drawn from student and community needs assessments and 
statements of the goals of the local school district. 



Assumptions 

Assumptions are the principles that shape and guide the program. 
They include statements regarding the contributions that school coun- 
selors and guidance programs make to students' development, the 
premises that undergird the comprehensiveness and the balanced nature 
of the program, and the relationships between the guidance program and 
the other educational programs. 

Program Components 

An examination of the needs of students, the variety of guidance 
methods, techniques, and resources available, and the increased expecta- 
tions of policy-makers and consumers indicates that a new structure for 
guidance programs in the schools is needed. The position orientation 
organized around tlie traditional services (information, assessment, 
counseling, placement, and follow-up) and three aspects (educational, 
personal-social, and vocational) of guidance is no longer adequate to 
carry the needed guidiince activities in today's schools. 

When cast as a position and organized around services, guidance 
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is often seen as ancillary and only supportive to instruction, rather than 
equal and complementary. The ''three aspects" view of guidance fre- 
quently has resulted in fragmented and event-oriented activities and, in 
some instances, the creation of separate kinds of counselors. For example, 
educational guidance is stressed by academic-college counselors, person- 
al-social guidance becomes the territory of mental health counselors, and 
vocational guidance Ls the focus of vocational counselors. 

If the traditional structures for guidance in the schools are no 
longer adequate, what structure is needed? One way to answer this ques- 
tion is to ask and answer the following questions: Are all students in need 
of specific knowledge, skills, and attitudes that are the instructional 
province of guidance programs? Do all students need assistance with 
their personal, educational, and occupational plans? Do some students 
require special assistance in dealing with developmental problems and 
immediate crises? Do educational programs in the school and the staff 
involved require support that Ccin best be supplied by school counselors? 

An afhrmative answer to these four questions implies a structure 
that is different from the traditional position model. A review of the \'ari- 
ety of guidance methods, techniques, and resources available today and 
an understanding of the expectations of national and state policy-makers 
and consumers of guidance also suggests the need for a different model. 
The structure suggested by an affirmative answer to the four questions 
and by a review' of the literature is a program model of guidance tech- 
niques, methods, and resources organized around four interactive pro- 
gram components: guidance curriculum, individual planning, responsive 
services, and system support (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994; Gysbers & 
Moore, 1981). 

The curriculum component was chosen because a curriculum pro- 
vides a vehicle to impart guidance content to all students in a systematic 
way. Individual planning was included as a part of the model because of 
the increasing need for all students to systematically plan, monitor, and 
manage their development and to consider and take action on their next 
steps personally, educationally, and occupationally. The responsive ser- 
vices component was included because of the need to resptmd to the 
direct, immediate concerns of students, VN/hether these concerns involve 
crisis counseling, referral, or consultation with parents, teachers, oi other 
specialists. Finally, the system support component w\as included because, 
if the other guidai'ice processes are to be effective, a variety of support 
activities such as staff development, research, and curriculum development 
are required. Also, system support encompasses the need for the guidance 
program tt> provide appropriate support to other programs in a schcuil 
including assuming "fair share" responsibilities in operating the school. 

These components, then, serve as organizers for the many guid- 
ance methods, techniques, and resmirces reejuired in a comprehonsi\ e 
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guidance program. In addition, they also serve as a check on the com- 
prehensiveness of the program, A program is not comprehensive unless 
counselors are providing activities to students, parents, and staff In all 
four program components. 

Guidance Curriculum 

This mode] of guidance is based on the assumption that guidance 
programs include content that all students should learn in a systematic, 
sequential way. In order for this to happen, counselors must be involved 
in teaching, team teaching, or serving as a resource to those who teach a 
guidance curriculum. Tins is not a new idea, the notion of a guidance cur- 
riculum has deep, historical roots. What is new, however, is the array of 
guidance and counseling techniques, methods, and resources currently 
available that work best as a part of a curriculum. Also new is the concept 
that a comprehensive guidance program has an organized and sequential 
curriculum. The guidance curriculum typically consists of student com- 
petencies (orgcuiized by domains) and structured activities presented sys- 
tematically through such strategies as the following: 

• Classroom Activities 

Counselors teach, team teach, or support the teaching of guidcmce 
curriculum learning activities or units in classrooms. Teachers also may 
teach such units. The guidance curriculum is not limited to being a part 
of only one or two subjects but should be included in as many subjects as 
possible throughout the total school curriculum. These activities may be 
conducted in the classroom, guidance center, or other school facilities. 

• Croup Activities 

Counselors organize and conduct large-group sessions such as 
career days and educational/co) lege/ vocational days. Other members of 
the guidance team, iiicluding teachers and administrators, may be 
involved in organizing and conducting such sessions. 

Although counselors' responsibilities include organizing and 
implementing the guidance i urriculum, the cooperation and support of 
the entire faculty are necessary for its successful implementation. 

Individual Planning 

Concern for individual student development in a complex society 
has been a cornerstone of the guidance movement since the days of Frank 
Parsons. In recent years, the concern for individual student development 
has intensified as society has become more complex. This concern is man- 
ifested in many ways but perhaps is expressed most sm'.incllv in <i fre- 
quently stated guidance goal: "Helping all sUidents become the persons 
they are capable of becoming." 
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To accomplish the purposes of this component of the model, activ- 
ities and procedures are provided to assist students in understanding and 
to periodically monitor their development. Students come to terms with 
their goals, values, abilities, aptitudes, eind interests (competencies) so 
they can continue to progress educationally and occupationally. 
Counselors become "person-development-eind-placement specialists." 
Individual planning consists of activities that help students to plan, mon- 
itor, and manage their own learning and their personal and career devel- 
opment. The focus is on assisting students, in close collaboration with 
parents, to develop, analyze, and evaluate their educational, occupation- 
al, and personal goals and plans. Individual plarming is implemented 
through such strategies as the following: 

• Individual Appraisal 

Counselors assist students to assess and interpret their abilities, 
interests, skills, and achievement. The use of test u~ : ormation and other 
data about students is an important part of helping t:iem develop imme- 
diate and long-range goals and plans. 

• Individual Advisement 

Counselors assist students to use self-appraisal information along 
with personal-social, educational, career, and labor market information to 
help them plan and realize their personal, educational, and occupational 
goals. 

• Placement 

Counselors and other educational personnel assist students to 
make the transition from school to work or to additional education and 
training. 

Responsive Services 

Problems relatmg to academic learning, personal identity issues, 
and drugs, as well as peer and family relationships are increasingly a part 
of the educational scene. Crisis counseling, diagnostic and remediation 
activities, and consultation and referral must continue to be included as 
an ongoing part of a comprehensive guidance program. In addition, a 
continuing need exists for the guidance program to respond to the imme- 
diate mformation-seeking need;' of students, parents, and teachers. The 
responsive services component organizes guidance techniques and meth- 
ods to respond to these concerns and needs as they occur; it is supportive 
of the guidance curriculum and individual plannmg components as well. 
Responsive services consist of activities to meet the immcdiale needs and 
concerns of students, teachers, and parents, whether these needs or con- 
cerns require counseling, consultation, referral, or information. Although 
counselors have special training and possess skills to respond to imme- 
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diate needs and concerns, the cooperation and support of the entire fac- 
ulty are necessary for this component's successful implementation. 
Responsive services are implemented through such strategies as the fol- 
lowing: 

• Consultation 

Counselors consult with parents, teachers, administrators, other 
educators, and community agencies regarding strategies to help students 
deal with and resolve personal, educational, and career concerns. 

• Personal Counse//ng 

Counseling is provided on a small-group and individual basis for 
students who have problems or difficulties dealing with relationships, 
personal concerns, or normal developmental tasks. The focus is on assist- 
ing students to identify problems and causes, alternatives, possible con- 
sequences, and to take action when appropriate. 

• Crisis Counseling 

Counseling and support are provided to students or their families 
facing emergency situations. Such counseling is normally short term and 
temporary in nature. When necessary, appropriate referral sources are 
used. 

• Referral 

Counselors use other professional resources of the school and com- 
munity to refer students when appropriate. These referral sources may 
include mental health agencies, employment and training programs, 
vocational rehabilitation, juvenile services, social services, special school 
programs (special or compensatory education). 

The responsive services component also provides for small-group 
counseling. Small groups of students with similar concerns can be helped 
by intensive small-group counseling. All students may not need such 
assistance, but it is available in a comprehensive program. 

Adjunct guidance staff — peers, paraprofessionals, volunteers — can 
aid counselors in carrying out their responsive activities. Peers can be 
involved in tutorial programs, orientation activities, ombudsman func- 
tions and, with special training, cross-age counseling and leadership in 
informal dialog. Paraprofessionals and volunteers can provide assistanct' 
in such areas as placement, follow-up, and community-school-home liai- 
son activities. 

System Support 

The administration and management of a comprehensive guidance 
program require an ongoing support system. Thai is why system support 
is a major program component. Unfortunately, it is often overlooked or 
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only minimally appreciated. And yet, the system-support component is 
as important as the other three components. Without continuing support, 
the other three components of the guidance program are ineffective. This 
component is implemented and carried out through such activities as the 
following: 

• Research and Development 

Guidance program evaluation, follow-up studies, and the contin- 
ued development and updating of guidance learning activities are some 
examples of the research and development work of counselors. 

• Staff/Community Public Relations 

The orientation of staff and the community to the comprehensive 
guidance program through the use of newsletters, local media, and 
school and community presentations are examples of public relations 
work. 

• Professional Development 

Counselors must regularly update their professional knowledge 
and skills. This may include participation in school inservice training, 
attendance at professional meetings, completion of postgraduate course 
work, and contributions to the professional literature. 

• Committee/Advisory Boards 

Serving on departmental curriculum committees and community 
committees or advisory boards are examples of activities in this area. 

• Communtiy Outreach 

included in this area are activities designed to help counselors 
become knowledgeable about community resources, employment oppor- 
tunities, and the local labor market. This may involve counselors visiting 
local businesses and industries and social services agencies. 

• Pro^iram Management and Operations 

This area includes the planning ai'id management tasks needed to 
support the activities of a comprehensive guidance program. 

Also included in the system support component are activities that 
support programs other than guidance. These activities may include 
counselors being involved in helping interpret student test results to 
teachers, parents, and administrators, serving on departmental curricu- 
lum committees (helping interpret student-needs data for curriculum 
revision), and working with school administrators (helping interpret stu- 
dent nt'ed.s and beha\’iors). Care must be taken, however, to watch the 
time given to these duties because the primary focus for counselors is 
their work in the first three components of the comprehensive guidance 
program. It is importani to realize that if the guidance program is well 




run, focusing heavily on the first three components, it will provide sub- 
stantial support for other programs and personnel iii the school and the 
community. 

Program Time 

Counselors' professional time is a critical element in the model. 
How should professional certified counselors spend their time? How 
should this time be spread across the total program? 

In this model, the four program components provide the structure 
for making judgments about appropriate allocations of counselors' time. 
One criterion to be used in making such judgments is the concept o^ 
program balance. The assumption is that counselor time should be spread 
across all program components but particularly the first three. Another 
criterion is that different grade levels require different allocations of 
counselor time across the program components. For example, at the ele- 
mentary level, more counselor time is spent working in the curriculum 
with less time spent in individual planning. In the high school, these time 
allocations are reversed. 

How counselors in a school district or school building plan and 
allocate their time depends on the needs of their students and their com- 
munity. Once chosen, time allocations are not fixed forever. The purpose 
for making them is to provide direction to the program and to the admin- 
istrators and counselors involved. 

Since the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model is a "100% 
program," 100% of counselors' time must be spread across the four pro- 
gram components. Time allocations are cheinged as new needs arise, but 
nothing new can be added unless something else is removed. Th^ 
assumption is that professional counselors spend 100% of their time on 
task, implementing the guidance program. 

What are some suggested percentages? As an example, the state of 
Missouri (Starr & Gysbers, 1997) has adopted suggested percentages of 
counselor time to be spent on each program component. These suggest- 
ed percentages (see Table 1.1) were recommended by Missouri counselors 
and administrators who had participated in the field-testing of the 
Missouri adaptation of the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model. 

RESOURCES 

Human 

Human resources for the guidance program include such individuals 
as Cl' mselors, teachers, administrators, parents, students, community 
memL)ors, and busmess and labor pcrsoionel. All have roles to play in the 
guidance program. While counselors are the main providers of guidance 
and counseling services and are the coordinators of the program, the 
ii'ivolvement, cooperation, and support of teachers and administrators is 
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SUGGESTED TIME ALLOCATION 





ES 


M/)H 


HS 


Guidance Curriculum 


35-45% 


25-35% 


15-25% 


Individual Planning 


05-10 


15-25 


25-35 


Respon.sive Services 


30-40 


30-40 


25-35 


System Support 


10-15 


10-15 


15-20 




too 


100 


100 



Table 1.1. Suggested time allocation for the comprehensive components for ele- 
mentary school, middle/junior high school, and high school. 



necessary for the program to be successful. The involvement coopera- 
tion, and support of parents, community members, and business and 
labor personnel also is critical. A School-Community Advisory 
Committee is recommended to bring together the talent and energy of 
school and community personnel. 

The School-Community Advisory Committee acts as a liaison 
betvv'een the school and community and provides recommendations con- 
cerning the needs of students and the community. A primary duty of this 
committee is to advise these involved in the guidance program. The com- 
mittee is not a policy- or decision-making body; rather, it is a source of 
advice, counsel, and support and is a communication link between those 
involved in the guidance program and the school and community. The 
committee is a permanent part of the guidance program. A community 
per m should be the chairperson. 

The use and involvement of an advisory committee will vary 
according to the program and the community. It is important, however, 
that membership be more than in name only. Members will be particu- 
larly helpful in developing and implementing the public relations plan 
for the community. 

Financial 

The financial resources of a comprehensive guidance program are 
crucial to its success. Examples of financial resources include budget, 
materials, equipment, and facilities. The model highlights the need for 
these resources through its focus on the physical space and equipment 
required to conduct a comprehensive program in a school district. To 
make the guidance curriculum, individual plcinning, responsive services, 
and system support componcnfs function effectively, adequate guidance 
facilities are required. 

Traditionally, guidance facilities have consisted of an office or suite 
of offices designed primarily to provide one-to-one counseling or consul- 
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tation assistance. Such arrangements have frequently included reception 
or waiting areas that serve as browsing rooms where students have 
access to displays or files of educational and occupational information. 
Also, this space has typically been placed in the administrative wing of 
the school so tliat the counseling staff can be near the records and tlie 
administration. 

The need for individual offices is obvious because of the continu- 
ing need to carry on individual counseling sessions. A need also exists, 
however, to open up guidance facilities and make them more accessible 
to all students, teachers, parents, and community members. One way to 
make guidance facilities more usable and accessible is to reorganize tra- 
ditional space into a guidance center. 

A guidance center brings together available guidance information 
and resources and makes them easily accessible to students. The center is 
used for such activities as group sessions, student self-exploration, and 
personalized research and planning. At the high school level, students 
receive assistance in areas such as occupational planning, job entry and 
placement, financial-aid information and postsecondary edi’icational 
opportunities. At the elementary school level, students and the.ir parents 
receive information about the school, the community, and parenting 
skills; they also read books about personal growth and development. An 
area for play therapy can be provided in the guidance center. 

Although the center is available for use to school staff and com- 
munity members, it is student centered, and many of the center activities 
are student planned as v/ell as student directed. At the same time, the 
centev is a valuable resource fer teachers in their program planning and 
implementation. Emploj^ers, too, will find the center useful when seeking 
part-time or full-time workers. Clearly, the impact of the center on school 
and community can be substantial. 

If community members and parents are involved in the planning 
arid implementation of the center and its activities, their Interest could 
provide an impetus for the involvement of other community members. 
When parents and community members become involved m programs 
housed in the center, they experience the guidance program firsthand. 
Through these experiences, new support for the program may develop. 

The guidance center is furnished as comfortably as possible for all 
users. Provision is made for group activities, as well a5> individual activi- 
ties. Coordinating the operation of the guidance center is the responsibil- 
ity of the guidance staff, but all school staff can be involved. It is recom- 
mended that at least one paraprofessional be a part of the staff to ensure 
that clerical tasks are carried out in a consistent and ongoing manner. 

Political 

Education is not merely influenced by politics; it is politics. The 
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mobilization of political resources is key to a successful guidance pro- 
gram. Full endorsement of the guidance program by the Board of 
Education as a "program of studies of the district" is one example of 
mobilizing political resources. Another example is a clear and concise 
school district policy statement that highlights the integral and central 
nature of the school district's comprehensive guidance program to other 
programs in the school district. 

PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 

What does the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model look like 
when all of the model's elements are brought together? Figure 1.1 pre- 
sents the model on one page so that the three program elements can be 
seen in relationship to each other. 

Notice that the three program elements (program content, program 
structure, processes, and time, and program resources) represent the 
"means" of the program. Without these mearis in place, it is impossible to 
achiex e the full results of the program aiid to fully evaluate the impact of 
the program on the students, the school, ai'id the community. 

SOME FINAL THOUGHTS 

The Comprehensive Guidance Program Model, by definition, leads 
to guidance activities and structured group experiences for all students. 
It de-emphasizes administrative and clerical tasks, one-to-one counseling 
only, and limited accountability. It is proactive rather than reactive. 
Counselors are busy and unavailable for unrelated administrative and 
clerical duties because they have a guidance program to implement. 
Counselors are expected to do personal and crisis counseling as well as 
provide structured activities to all students. 

To fully implement the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model, 
it is important that the program be as follows: 

1. Understood as student development oriented, not school 
maintenance administrative oriented; 

2. Operated as a 100% program: the four program components 
constitute the total program; there are no add-ons; 

3. Started the first day of school £md ended on the last day of 
school (not started in the middle of October and ended 
during April so that administrntive/nonguidance tasks can be 
completed); 

4. Understood as program focused, ntit position focused; 

5. Understood as education based, not agency or clinic based. 
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Leadership and Supervision 
of School G)unselors in 
Comprehensive Guidance 
Programs 

PATRiCIA HIENDERSOH 

The provision of leadership is key to ensuring that school counselors 
attain and maintain high levels of professionalism. This chapter describes 
the need for leadership and the best placement of guidance program staff 
leaders in the organizational structure of school buildings and districts. 
Also examined are the job-related roles of guidance program staff leaders, 
the contexts they work in, and the tasks associated with their responsibilities. 

The program approach to school guidance assists students to 
acquire and apply identified content through a framework of activities. 
The activities are offered which fit the program's rationale, assumptions, 
and definition. The kuids and numbers of activities offered reflect the 
predetermined design for the appropriation of program resources. The 
primary resource appropriated to comprehensive guidance programs is 
the time and talent of school counselors. Key to ensuring the quality of 
school counselors' talent and use of time is the provision of leadership 
which assists them to attain and maintain high levels of professionalism. 
The concepts and applications described in this chapter are more fully 
described in Leading and Managing Your School Guidance Staff (Henderson 
& Gysbers, in press). 

This chapter describes the following: the need for leadership, the 
best placement of guidance program staff leaders in the organizational 
structure of school buildings and districts, their job-related roles, the con- 
texts they work in, and the tasks associated with their responsibilities. 
This last topic includes the description of a system of leadership activities 
which supports continuous improvement of school counselors' perfor- 
mance, as well as that of the comprehensive guidance program. 

THE NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 

History 

Ever since teachers were first assigned duties as school counselors 





in the early 1900s, discussion has been ongoing concerning the roles and 
responsibilities of school counselors. Similar discussions have occurred 
concerning the roles and responsibilities of the leaders of school coun- 
selors designated by school districts and within school buildings. 
Discussions regarding such leadership appear in professional literature 
as early as the 1920s and 1930s and reflect familiar themes: who these 
leaders are or should be as evidenced by their titles, where these leaders 
fit organizationally in school districts, and what their roles and job tasks 
are. 

School guidance began as an addition to teachers' duties, then 
labels were added to describe these duties (e.g., homeroom teachers, 
advisers). In some circumstances, guidance was carried out by others 
witli such titles as deans of boys/girls, (Kefauver, G. N., Noll, V.H., & 
Drake, E.C., 1934). It became evident early on that guidance responsibili- 
ties and, relatedly, school counselors' roles lacked definition and required 
specialized traming. The time allotted for individuals to carry out these 
additional duties was inadequate; some of the assignments tl^at were 
made under the guise of guidance were inappropriate or inconsistent 
with the role. Appropriate leadership was needed to help schools bring 
focus and direction to guidance in the schools. However, guidance was 
an add-on for many leaders, too. 

As reported in the guidance literature of the 1920s, leadership was 
provided to school counselors by principals at the building level (Myers, 
1923) and by directors at the school district level (Brewer, 1922). In some 
school districts, leadership of guidance programs and school counselors 
was added to the responsibility list of directors of other departments. In 
some districts, typically large city districts, guidance directors (specifical- 
ly vocational guidance directors) were appointed. A lack of clear defini- 
tion of authority for guidance programs and staff often left school coun- 
selors caught in between these leaders with different perspectives. 

In addition to providing leadership from their own operational 
frames of reference, individuals had different, sometimes inconsistent, 
approaches. The issues resulting from this lack of conceptual agreement 
and clear definition of authority dotted the guidanc e literature from the 
1920s through the 1970s. By the 1970s, it was clear that, for the most part, 
building principals left guidance programs “unattended" (Costar, 1977, p. 
212), but at the same time they were "reluctant to relinquish authority and 
autonomy" (Aubrey, 1978, p. 294). For a range of reasons, directors were 
"largely ineffective as leaders of counselors" (Lombana, 1977, p. 180). For 
some, the lack of proximity made effective leadership difficult. For oth- 
ers, collaboration with and confrontation of building principals was too 
difficult, given no clear agreement regarding the rationale and defmition 
of guidance programs or school counselors' rolcos. 

One means to resolve the tension between building-level and dis- 
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trict-level leaders of school counselors has been to determine the appro- 
priate placement of guidance in school district organizational structures. 
As early as the 1930s, recommendations were made for district-level 
guidance directors to report directly to school district superintendents 
(Layton, 1936). During the 1940s and 1950s, the search for appropriate 
organizational placement resulted in recommendations that guidance be 
connected organizationally to other pupil personnel services led by an 
assistant superintendent with a designated director at the district level 
and head counselors in the buildings (Myers, 1941). By the 1970s, how- 
ever, the placement as a pupil personnel service was seen as a problem 
(Lombana, 1977). Lack of clear definitions of purpose and differentiation 
between service providers often caused intradepartmental tension. 

On a more positive note, tl'ie profession of counseling — including 
school counseling — increased its professionalization. Beginning in the 
1960s and continuing into the 1990s, the twin movements to certify school 
counselors and license mental health counselors brought clearer defini- 
tion of the roles counselors fulfill. Beginning in the 1980s, the movement 
to define school counselors' applications of these roles through compre- 
hensive guidance programs brought clarity of focus to their work. 

In the literature during the 1960s, the topic of "supervision" 
emerged of as a means of enhancing the effectiveness of teachers and 
counselors. This advanced the professional definition of roles that leaders 
of school counselors needed to fulfill. The early literature of counseling 
supervision, however, did not target school counseling, and that of 
instructional supervision did not target school counselors. Indeed, the 
multiple roles fulfilled by school leaders of guidance programs and coun- 
selors were evident only sporadically. 

District guidance leaders' job roles and tasks were identified m the 
1920s and 1930s as the following: supervising the work of school coun- 
selors (Brewer, 1922); administering uniform and coordinated guidai'ice 
programs dLstrictwide (Myers, 1923); and ensuring that school counselors 
fulfilled appropriate roles, especially where principals would make them 
each a “haiidy man on whom may be unloaded any sort of task that no 
one else has time to do" (Fitch, 1936, p. 761). During the 1950s, city school 
district directors of guidance were unsure whether they were consultants 
regarding guidance programs and school counselors' roles or adminis- 
trators in charge of those programs and the counselors (Feldman, 1951). 
In addition, school guidance directors were charged to plan testing pro- 
grams and interpret assessment results, establish systems for student 
data collection, hold individual conferences with staff members, conduct 
public: relations, evaluate guidance programs, and keep professionally up 
to date (MacDonald, 1956). 

During the 1970s and 1980s, increased emphasis on guidance in 
federal legislation (i.e,, vcKational education. National Defense Education 
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Act, career education, and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
Title III) required management of guidance programs at both state and 
district levels. The elementary guidance movement of the 1970s began 
with elementary counselors serving more than one building. 
Assignments at multiple sites created the need for direct leadership of 
elementary counselors to be provided from the school district level. 

Thus, the 1980s saw an increasing number of school districts 
appointing administrators with guidance training and experience to ful- 
fill administrative, coordinating, and consultative roles. Patterns 
emerged regarding the titles of these guidance-program and school- 
counselor staff leaders. Those with administrative authority were titled 
"directors." Those with coordinating responsibilities were title "coordi- 
nators." Those fulfilling consultative roles were titled "supervisors." 

Whatever their roles and titles, not much attention was paid to the 
provision of professionally defined supervision to school counselors 
(Barret & Schmidt, 1986), Roberts and Borders (1994) noted that, in the 
1970s and 1980s, "school counselors need[ed] ongoing supervision to 
help them refine counseling skills, learn how to deal with difficult stu- 
dent issues, and perform their many and varied functions" (p. 149). 
Neither special training nor certification was required for guidance 
administrators or supervisors (Henderson, 1986). Thus, guidance pro- 
gram staff leaders in school districts and buildings were ill-equipped to 
carry out their leadership responsibilities. 

Current Status 

As we approach the 21st century, the status of guidance program 
and staff leadership is still somewhat lacking in definition, but the need 
for effective leadership practices is clear. Within the context of compre- 
hensive guidance programs and the emphasis on the quality of profes- 
sionals' performance — a result of educational reforms of the 1980s and 
1990s — the organizational structures, titles, and job responsibilities nec- 
essary to provide these practices are emerging. 

Today, students, schools, and society need meaningful school guid- 
ance programs for all students; uneven and inconsistent practices across 
school buildings are no longer tolerable. Comprehensive guidance pro- 
grams define the needs for professional practices by school counselors. 
Effective leadership ensures the quality of school counselors' perfor- 
mance within well-designed guidance programs. At this point, however, 
effective leadership is not uniformly defined and is uneven and inconsis- 
tent in its provision. 

Organizationally, responsibility for guidance leadership has 
moved from federal and state levels to local districts and buildings, as 
school counselors are funded locally and school district boards of educa- 
tion are increasingly aware of the need for accountability to their patrons. 
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The movement back to site-based management has forced state education 
agencies and school districts to define organizational structures which 
provide for autonomy to match responsibility. State legislatures defer 
their authority /responsibility for education to local boards of education, 
who, in turn, delegate their authority to school administrators, consistent 
with the laws and priorities of their communities. Superintendents, 
administering board policy, establish appropriate organization struc- 
tures. 

Guidance programs and school counselors are often costly to 
school districts. Thus, the need for appropriate accountability for these 
funds prompts many school boards and superintendents to authorize 
district guidance directors to ensure consistency and quality in guidance 
programs and school counselors' performance. Increased emphasis on 
quality has seen some increase in the number of district guidance direc- 
tors who have school guidance experience. This often varies according to 
the size of the school district and the funds available, leaving many dis- 
tricts with guidance administrators who have not been professional 
school counselors. 

Within district administrative structures, there are variations in the 
placement of guidance. In some districts guidance is part of instructional 
services; in some, student services; and some, special education services. 
For the districts, there is often an attempt to provide logical rationale for 
organizational placement based on the perceived mission of the guidance 
program. Where guidance curriculum is emphasized, organizational 
proximity to instruction is logical. Where responsive services hold high 
priority, student services may be logical. 

Within buildings, various organizational patterns are seen as well. 
Typically, guidance is an independent department. Because of its student- 
centered focus, it may be linked with instructional departments organi- 
zationally. Because of its centralized position and schoolwide focus, it 
may be linked with the administration organizationally. Because of its 
focus on students' special needs, it may be linked with other specialists. 
Differing organizational placements also highlight variances in guidance 
leaders' levels of authority within the total building. Their authority may 
be separated and undefined to other building leaders; it may parallel that 
of instructional department heads or that of administrators. 

The structure of interrelationships among those fulfilling leader- 
ship tasks is often unclear or undefined. Building principals are also del- 
egated authority and responsibility from boards of education for the pro- 
grams which occur in their buildings and the staff members who are 
assigned there. These include guidance programs and school counselors. 
In too many circumstances, the lines of authority and responsibility 
between guidance directors and principals are still blurred. 

In turn, building prmcipals, ideally in collaboration with district 
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directors, designate leaders for guidance programs and staff members 
from within a building's guidance department. Too often, however, 
building-level guidance leaders are not delegated full authority. For 
example, evaluation of the school counselors' performance is often not 
delegated. Within some buildings, there is no designated organizational 
structure for, or within, the guidance department. 

Reflective of this lack of clear focus, titles for guidance leaders are 
still not uniform. Varying from locale to locale, "directors" are found at 
both district and building levels, although the title still connotes some 
administrative authority. In addition, districts variously identify "guid- 
ance coordinators," "consultants," "specialists," and "supervisors." 
Increasingly, these words have distinct meanings within school districts' 
organizational structures. Thus, for example, guidance supervisors' job 
descriptions parallel those of instructional supervisors. Titles heard at the 
building level include "guidance department head," parallel to instruc- 
tional department heads; "head counselor," reminiscent of head custodi- 
an; "lead counselor," parallel to lead administrator or lead teacher 

While the leadership roles necessary to best ensure quality guid- 
ance programs and high-level professional performance by school coun- 
selors have become clearer, the specific tasks for them to perform are even 
less well defined. For example, appropriate means for evaluating school 
counselors' performance, while required in most states as part of certifi- 
cation, is still not well defined. The data which support these judgments 
are often not systematically gathered and analyzed. In some circum- 
stances, inappropriate forms are used and the procedures supporting 
evaluation are undefined. Clinical supervision — as defined in both coun- 
seling supervision and instructional supervision — is not provided in 
more school districts than it is provided. 

A RECOMMENDED ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

An organizational structure is needed that provides leadership to 
school counselors as they strive to implement the highest quality com- 
prehensive guidance programs for students and to perform their roles 
excellently, A structure is recommended in this chapter that is based on 
counseling and instructional research regarding effective supervision 
practices (Borders & Led dick, 1987; Falvey, 1987; Glickman, Gordon, & 
Ross-Gordon, 1995). It is also based on current practices in school districts 
which demonstrate effective leadership for school counselors (e.g., 
Northside Independent School District, 1997). 

Full titles for these leaders of school counselors in school districts 
and buildings depends on their placement in the organizational structure 
of the school districts in which they work. School district organization 
varies not only according to the philosophies of school boards and super- 
intendents but also according to size. Tlie recommendation here is that 
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individuals directly responsible for the effectiveness of comprehensive 
guidance programs and for school counselors at the district and building 
levels should have the word "'guidance" in their titles. In very large 
school districts, such individuals might bear the title of "assistant super- 
intendent for guidance"; in very small school districts, they might be 
titled "guidance specialists." In buildings, their titles should parallel 
those of leaders of other programs and staff groups (typically, the instruc- 
tional department/group leaders). For example, if the English depart- 
ment leader in a building is titled "the chair," the guidance leader should 
be the "guidance department chair." If the leader of the second-grade 
team of teachers in a building is "second-grade team leader," the leader 
for the counselors in a building should be "guidance team leader." In this 
chapter we use a generic title, "guidance program staff leaders," to 
remind readers of the dual responsibilities of these position holders. 
Whether at the school district or building level, these guidance leaders 
are responsible for the quality of the guidance program implemented in 
the school and for school counselors' (staff) performance in the context of 
that program. 

Whatever the size of the school district or the building, the guid- 
ance program staff leader at the highest level on a district or building 
organizational chart reports to an administrator who has responsibility 
for more than one program and staff grouping. (It would be a rare dis- 
trict, indeed, whose chief executive officer was titled "superintendent for 
guidance"!) Again, the titles of these generalist administrators at the dis- 
trict level vary according to their level in the total district hierarchy, from 
deputy superintendents to directors. In school buildings, their most com- 
monly held title is "principal." 



School District 

Where guidance is placed in a school district's organizational 
structure, describes the legitimate level of authority of the highest dis- 
trict-level guidance program staff leader. As with any organization, the 
closer a position is to the top of the chart, the more the legitimate author- 
ity delegated to that position. 

Building-level guidance program staff leaders and the school coun- 
selors whom they lead are accountable to both district-level guidance 
program staff leaders and building principals. Thus, it is recommended 
that these two administrators (guidance leaders and principals) be posi- 
tioned equa. / in the total district organizational scheme. This is signified 
by their accountability to equally positioned district-level generalist 
administrators (e.g., assistant superintendents). Therefore, they have 
equivalent power within Ihe system. In a>nflicts, guidance program staff 
leaders and building prmcipals would appeal their cases to equally high 
administrative levels for resolution. 






In addition to power levels, organizational structures describe the 
information and communication channels available to specific positions. 
These channels must be clear to ensure appropriate opportunities for dis- 
trict-level guidance program staff leaders and building principals to 
share guidance responsibilities collaboratively without catching build- 
ing-level guidance program staff leaders and school counselors between 
them or in a void. 

Placement of guidance departments within the school district orga- 
nization also reflects a district's philosophical position regarding the 
guidance program. Often, school districts separate instruction, student 
services, and administrative services departments. When district-level 
guidance program staff leaders report to generalist administrators with 
responsibility for instructional programs, the guidance curriculum and 
individual planning system components of the comprehensive guidcUKe 
program are emphasized and supported. When district-level guidance 
program staff leaders report to generalist administrators with responsi- 
bility for student services, responsive services component activities are 
emphasized and supported. When district-level guidance program staff 
leaders report to generalist administrators with responsibility for admin- 
istrative services, implementation of the system support component is 
emphasized and supported. The appropriately determined priorities of 
the program should dictate appropriate organizati 'nal placement. While 
this does not decrease guidance program staff leaders' responsibility to 
ensure implementation of appropriately balanced, comprehensi\ e guid- 
ance programs, it does underscore the highest priority. 

School Building 

As implied in the previous section, it is recommended that, within 
buildings, guidance program staff leaders report directly to building 
principals. By definition, the missions of comprehensive guidance pro- 
grams are integral to those of schools. In addition, comprehensive guid- 
ance programs are schoolwide programs affecting all students and inter- 
acting with all staff members. Guidance is infused throughout the entire 
educational program. Building-level guidance program staff leaders and 
leaders of other programs in the same building with similar scope and 
impact should report to the same, or equally positioned, generalist 
administrators. To best ensure implementation of appropriately balanced 
comprehensive guidance programs, building-level guidance program 
staff leaders should be members of their buildings' administrative teams 
and be on par with instructional department heads and grade-level team 
leaders. 

Guidance Department 

The comprehensive guidance programs of all of the buildings in a 
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school district comprise the District Guidcince Program. The District 
Guidance Program includes the work of all the school counselors, as well 
as program-related paraprofessionals and other staff members. The orga- 
nizational structure of the districtwide guidance department, then, is 
headed by a district-level guidance program staff leader who provides 
direct leadership to the building-level guidance program staff leaders 
who, in turn, lead the school counselors and other building-level guid- 
ance department staff members. District-level guidance leaders provide 
indirect leadership to building-level school counselors and other guid- 
ance-related staff members. They provide direct leadership to other dis- 
trict-based guidance program staff leaders who may be responsible for 
multiple buildings (i.e., building-level leaders for multiple sites, such as 
all elemen' iry counselors in a district) or for special elements of the com- 
prehensive guidance program (e.g., substance-abuse prevention special- 
ists, school social workers). 

Each school counselor should benefit from program and staff lead- 
ership. Ideally, one appropriately trained guidance program staff leader 
fulfills four roles for an individual counselor: administration, supervi- 
sion, management, and professional leadership. These roles are defined 
in the next section of this chapter. If these roles are carried out by differ- 
ent leaders for an individual counselor (or by other guidance program 
staff members), the lines of communication and accountability between 
the school counselor and each of the leaders, and among the leaders, 
must be clearly defined. Currently, for example, supervision, manage- 
ment, and professional leadership are often provided for school coun- 
selors by guidance program staff leaders, but administration is assigned 
to building principals. It is reconunended that guidance program staff 
leaders be delegated the authority they need to fulfill all four roles (e.g., 
fulfill administrative functions in addition to the other three). 

All school counselors in a district should have equal and ready 
access to leadership services, regardless of the level of students served or 
assignment. "Ready access" entails reasonable leader- to-school-coun- 
selor ratios. Current practices suggest that one district-level leader can 
effectively serve 20 building-level leaders, and that one building-level 
leader can effectively serve 10 school counselors and related staff 
(Henderson & Gysbers, in press). 



LEADERSHIP ROLES 

As the school guidance movement and the school counseling pro- 
fession have evolved, so too has the role of program and staff leadership. 
Four roles have emerged from this evolution as needed to best ensure 
excellence in the development and implementation of comprehensive 
guidance programs and school counselors' job-related performance in 
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those programs. These roles — administration, supervision, management, 
and professional leadership — are defined next. 

Administration 

In the administrative role, guidance program staff leaders cause 
effective implementation of comprehensive guidance programs for stu- 
dents. Tlaey and the guidance department staff are accountable for the 
resu.ts of these programs. Correlatively, they are primarily responsible 
and r.. countable for the program and the staff members' performance. 
Effective fulfillment of the administrative role requires that they be dele- 
gated the necessary authority to carry it out. At the district level, guid- 
anc<: program staff leaders are delegated their authority from the school 
district superintendents and boards of education. At the building level, 
they are delegated authority from the district-level guidance leader and 
from the building principal. This delegated authority provides them the 
legitimate connection and coercive power they need to administer the 
program and the staff. Examples of activities associated with the admin- 
istrative role include organization . nd evaluation of program and per- 
sonnel — the latter being the root of the coercive power. At the district 
level, it includes securing monetary and personnel resources, developing 
policies and regulations, and employing systemic links to the total edu- 
cational program. At the building level, it includes evaluating implemen- 
tation of the program and staff members, using resources efficiently, and 
designing productive procedures. 

Supervision 

In the supi'rvisory role, guidance } rogram staff leaders assist 
school counselors in continuously improving their job-related perfor- 
mance (i.e., professional skills, work habits, obtaining relevant and up-to- 
date information) and their implementation of the program. Its essence is 
individual-specific professional development, entailiiig firsthand obser- 
vation and feedback based on these samples of actual performance. 
District-level and building-level guidance leaders apply the legitimate 
power of their positions and their professional expertise as school coun- 
selors in fulfilling the supervision role. District-level guidance program 
staff leaders begin the chain of supervision for professionalism enhance- 
ment, which flows from them to/through building-level leaders 
to/through school counselors. Building-level guidance program staff 
leaders are the primary providers of proiessional supervision. 
Supervision activities take most of their leadership time. 

Management 

In the managen'icnt role, guidance program staff leaders strive to 
ensure the efficient use of resources appropriated to comprehensive guid- 
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ance programs. Resources include the talent and time of school coun- 
selors emd other staff members, as well as information, materials, equip- 
ment, and facilities Management also connotes governing or controlling 
others in order to maintain program and performance quality. Guidance 
program staff leaders are conduits between guidance departments and 
managers of other programs, across buildings and districts. 

Their authority is enhanced by the power to reward others by allo- 
cating resources that enable them to carry out their roles. Leaders' exper- 
tise and coercive power is enhanced by monitoring adherence to program 
and performance standards. As examples of management-role fulfill- 
ment, district-level leaders acquire resources from boards of education 
and superintendents and distribute them through building-level leaders 
who, in turn, spend budget moneys, arrange logistics which support pro- 
gram acti\’ities, and ensure appropriate use of talent and time of school 
counselors and other guidance program staff members. 

Professional Leadership 

In the professional leadership role, guidance program staff leaders 
influence school counselors to improve the guidance programs (includ- 
iiig their performance in it) and to contribute to the advancement of the 
school couiiseling profession. It connotes applyiiig learnings from pro- 
fessional development experiences and assuming positions of responsi- 
bility and leadership in counseliiig associations. Referent power, based 
on recognition of commonalities, both supports this role and is the result 
of this role. Guidance pn'igram staff leaders and school counselors work 
together on counseling-related activities and issues, learning and apply- 
ing i\ew ideas and teclmiques. District-level leaders model professional 
affiliation and leadership in the profession outside of the school district 
and encourage involvement and leadership experiences for building- 
level leaders and school counselors. Building-level leaders also encour- 
age membership in professional societies and involvement by school 
counsoiors in professional and leadership development activities. 

LtAOERSHlP CONTEXTS 

These roles and the related leadership tasks are carried out in three 
contexts: comprehensive guidance programs, counselor performance- 
improvement systems, school buildings and districts. School counselors' 
primary purpose is to provide guidance programs for students. The con- 
text of comprehensive guidance programs includes four groups of activ- 
ities: guidance curriculum, individual planning system, responsive ser- 
vices, and system support. Examples of such programs are what this 
book is about. 

The context of school districts' performance improvement systems 
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for counselors includes the activities provided which are aimed at help- 
ing them continuously enhance their professionalism. There are five 
groups of these activities associated with the following: assessing school 
counselors' professionalism, defining their jobs, setting goals and imple- 
menting plans for achieving those goals, supervising their performance, 
and evaluating their performance. These ai e more fully described later in 
this chapter. 

The context of school buildings and districts includes the total edu- 
cational program within which the guidance program fits, and the legal 
structure within which employment and performance improvement 
activities fit. It also includes the organizational and administrative struc- 
ture within which guidance program staff leaders' positions fit. As 
described above, this positioning dictates their levels of authority and 
responsibility, the positions which are subordinate and superordinate to 
theirs, and their interrelationships. It also dictates the relationships 
between buildings and the school district administration and among 
guidance program staff from other buildings. 

The differences in organizational placement of building- and dis- 
trict-level guidance program staff leaders result in some essential differ- 
ences in their jobs. These differences go beyond the fact that building- 
level leaders work within buildings and that the district-level leaders 
work across multiple buildings of the district: The latter advocate the 
guidance program and staff with district-level groups, while the former 
strive to influence groups within their buildings and local communities. 
District-level leaders devise the systems which facilitate guidance pro- 
gram implementation and school counselor performance improvement, 
while the building-level leaders implement these syste.ms. The building- 
level leaders work directly with school counselors and with program 
implementation issues; the district-level leaders work directly with build- 
ing-level leaders by training them and fulfilling the leadership roles with 
them. The district-level leaders seek to resolve internal guidance depart- 
meni: staff-related problems which the building-level leaders are not suc- 
cessful at resolving. 

LEADERSHIP TASKS 

In striving to ensure excellence of guidance programs and school 
counselor performance, both district- and building-level guidance pro- 
gram staff leaders apply the four roles previously described in carrying 
out seven major staff-related tasks. Two of these tasks are program 
focused, and five tasks target school counselors' performance. The two 
staff leadership tasks which focus on [hv comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram are organizing staff members for effective, efficient program imple- 
mentation and advocating for the program and its staff members. The 
five staff leadership tasks which focus on school counselors' performance 
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are professionalism assessment, job definition, professionalism enhance- 
ment, goal setting and implementation, supervision, and performance 
evaluation. These seven staff leadership tasks are described next. 

PROGRAM LEADERSHIP 

Organizing for Program Implementation 

A range of activities are accomplished by staff leaders that con- 
tribute to effective and efficient delivery of comprehensive guidance pro- 
grams. Prerequisite to providing high-quality guidance programs is that 
guidance department staff members work in healthy interpersonal cli- 
mates. Such climates are established by staff leaders. They work with 
their entire staff to share the vision for their comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram, to strive continuously to improve it, and to work together as a 
team. Leading a team requires them to effectively manage group rela- 
tionships, dynamics, and processes and to strive for full involvement of 
each staff member in program implementation. A primary vehicle for 
bringing a staff group together as a team is to hold regular (weekly) staff 
meetings. 

Staff leaders lead the staff group as they organize themselves to 
implement the program by developing the annual program calendar. The 
calendaring process offers a good example of the differences between dis- 
trict- and building-level guidance program staff leaders. The calendaring 
system is initiated and managed by district-level leaders who train school 
counselors in calendaring (i.e., designing calendar formats to be used and 
the time frame for development, adjustment, and evaluation). While the 
process is established and monitored at the district level, it is carried out 
at the building level. Building-level leaders sit down with their staff 
members and complete the format, review it, and submit it. They period- 
ically check their progress in implementation of the program as planned 
and lead the staff in changing it as needed. At the end of the year they 
assist individuals in assessmg their contributions to the planned program 
and the group as a whole in order to evaluate the accomplishment and 
effectiveness of the program plan. 

Advocacy for Clients, Program and Staff 

Building- and district-level guidance program staff leaders advo- 
cate guidance program clients, the program itself, and the staff — collec- 
tively or individually. The programs' clients (i.e., students, parents, teach- 
ers, and other educators) sometinies benefit from having professionals 
work on their behalf as they struggle to work within the educational sys- 
U.'in or to change it. Especially as they arc designed and changed, com- 
prehensive guidance programs need explanation to others, and clarifica- 
tion about the program design (i.e., its priorities and parameters and 
activities that fit it). Not unlike the programs' clients, school counselors 
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or other guidance department staff members sometimes benefit from the 
assistance of their program leaders as they work to resolve interprofes- 
sional issues in the buildings or at the district level. 

Building- and district-level guidance program staff leaders ad\ o- 
cate on behalf of guidance positions and issues with similar categories of 
groups or individuals. Differences are in the size of the sphere of influ- 
ence and, often, in the intensity of the relationships within which ad\’0- 
cacy occurs. School buildings and their communities are smaller than 
school districts and their communities. Fewer people are involved in, or 
impacted by, building-level interactions than by district-level interac- 
tions. Individuals receive more attention in less-populated settings than 
when they are vying with more people for attention. In the larger setting, 
contact is less frequent and less intimate. 

In carrying out advocacy tasks, guidance program staff leaders 
interact with principals and other administrators, site-level decision- 
making entities, teachers and their leaders, and with their colleagues m 
the school district guidance community. They interact with parents and 
families, with representatives from the community in media, politics, 
business and labor, and civic groups. They relate with representatives 
from the mental health community outside of their buildings and school 
districts and the professional counseling community. 

Circumstances in which guidance program staff leaders advocate 
on behalf of clients, their programs, or staff members call for a variety of 
responses and skills. In advocating, they may act as administrators (e.g., 
clarifying rules and procedures) or consultcints (e.g., helping others find 
solutions to their issues). In carrying out advocacy tasks, guidance lead- 
ers basically use their communication, consultation, and political skills. 
Depending on when they learn about a situation, they may act proac- 
tively, responsi\'ely, or reacti\'ely. Their responses also vary according to 
the topic which arises. In general, topics requiring advocacy may reflect 
guidance agendas (e.g., effective guidance curriculum implementation), 
others' agendas (e.g., student recruitment for special programs), or 
shared agendas (e.g., multiculturalism). 

They choose their levels of involvement in advocating on issues or 
with groups from a wide range of responses. At the least involved end of 
this continuum, they may choose to be present at an event to represent 
the guidance perspective. Increasing their level of participation, they may 
choose to share information with others. More involved advocaev 
responses include welcoming others into the guidance frame of reference 
or reaching out to them, inviting them into the guidance frame of refer- 
ence. Active participation as an advocacy response Includes supporting 
individuals or causes and cooperating or collaborating with others in 
accomplishing mutually desired ends. Guidance program staff leaders 
are most actively involved in advocacy tasks when they choose to consult 
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with others (i.e., share their expertise) on behalf of a case or cause or 
advocate (i.e., initiate or lead the efforts) on behalf of a case or cause. 

The two major tasks just described — organizing for program 
Implementation and advocating for the program, its staff, or its clients — 
are guidance leadership functions which directly relate to the quality of 
comprehensive guidance program implementation. The former involves 
working with the team of guidance department staff members; the lattei 
with those outside of the guidance department whose actions affect the 
program. The next section of this chapter describes five major tasks that 
focus directly on school counselors' performance. The importance of 
these tasks is based on this assumption: "The higher the quality of school 
counselors' performance, the higher the quality of the comprehensive 
guidance program." 

Performance Leadership 

The five performance-focused staff leadership tasks, listed previ- 
ously, comprise the counselor performance improvement systems of 
school districts. Quality of performance is the result of individual coun- 
selors' levels of professionalism — defined as a combination of one's com- 
petence and one's commitment. The activities which comprise this sys- 
tem are aimed at helping school counselors enhance their professionalism 
levels, thereby improving not only their own levels of performance but 
also the quality of the comprehensive guidance program. 

Although individuals are primarily responsible for the quality of 
their performance, performance-improvement system activities are most 
effective when school counselors and their guidance program staff lead- 
ers work together (e.g., striving for mutually determined ends, partici- 
pating with equal energy). Staff leaders' responsibilities for motivating 
school counselors to strive for performance improvement depends on the 
counselors' own level of commitment. Effective leaders vary their meth- 
ods for assisting individuals in professiorialism enhancement, basing 
their efforts on the current level of the counselors' professionalism. 
Highly competent and highly committed school counselors are nurtured 
through a collegial approach, with staff leaders acting as consultants and 
mentors. School counselors who are tiighly committed, yet demonstrate 
lower levels of competence than is desired are best assisted through col- 
laboration and constructive confrontation. Staff leaders mentor school 
counselors for maintaining their commitment levels and teach and coach 
them as they enhance their competence levels. For school counselors who 
are highly competent but lack commitment, staff leaders use somewhat 
directive approaches, coaching them regarding commitment expecta- 
tions, consulting with them to encourage their continued competence 
development. S-'hool counselors who fall short in both their competence 
and commitment levels are best led through a directive, perhaps even 
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controlling, approach. Such counselors may need to relearn competen- 
cies, or they may need career or personal counseling to help them rekin- 
dle their professional commitment. It is not appropriate for guidance pro- 
gram staff leaders to provide that counseling but, rather, to have ready a 
referral list of qualified community-based counselors. 

The performance-improvement activities are more efficient when 
they are envisioned and implemented as a system (i.e., they are interre- 
lated and flow naturally from one to the other). Most performance- 
improvement system activities already occur in school districts because 
they are required by laws related to employment contracts. Contracts are 
tied to descriptions of individuals' jobs and evaluations of their perfor- 
mance in those jobs. These activities are grouped into five components: 
professionalism assessment, job definition, goal setting/ implementing, 
supervision, and performance evaluation. Each of these is briefly 
described next. 

Professionalism Assessment 

School counselors assess their own levels of professionalism by 
analyzing data based on their professional behaviors. Tneir building- 
level guidance program staff leaders assess them also, using behavioral 
data they have gathered. This data are gathered primarily through super- 
vision and evaluation activities, as well as previous professionalism- 
enhancement efforts. By sharing the assessments from their two perspec- 
tives, school counselors and their leaders derive assessments based on 
the collective, more complete information, rather than the data each has 
separately. Building-level leaders assess their own professionalism levels, 
and their district-level guidance program staff leaders assess them 
well. They, in turn, briiig their perspectives together to better descr' k • : 
professionalism level of the building-level guidance leader. 

used in this chapter, professionalism is defined as the » 
tion of school counselors' competence to perform their various roles and 
functions within comprehensive guidance programs and their level of 
commitment to their work. The competence factor includes professional 
knowledge and skills. The commitment factor includes professional atti- 
tudes and values. In establishing their performance-improvement sys- 
tems, school districts identify the standards for each of these factors. 
School counselors and building-level guidance loaders determine profes- 
sionalism levels by comparing and contrasting their profc.ssional behav- 
iors with the established standards. 

Basic competence standards are defined by the school counseling 
professitm for the roles required of school counselors in comprehensive 
guidance programs (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994). Such roles include 
guidance, counseling, ccnsultation, coordination, student assessment, 
program management, and professionalism. Indicators and descriptors 
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of role-related competencies are found throughout the profession's liter- 
ature. 

Commitment standards are also described by the school counsel- 
ing profession. Examples of commitment standards are the ethical stan- 
dards (American Counseling Association, 1995; American School 
Counselor Association, 1992). States, through laws and regulations, estab- 
lish some legal standards relevant to school counselors. School districts 
determine professional -practice standards for their programs and profes- 
sional employees. The district designed and adopted the Comprehensive 
Guidance Program Model which defines expectations for professional 
practice. Stamdards for work habits are also defined within school dis- 
tricts and buildings. The application of these standards to individual 
school counselors' assigned jobs provides the basis for professionalism 
assessments. 



Job Definition 

The definition of their specific jobs provides school counselors with 
a clear definition of what is expected of them. Within the context of a fully 
described comprehensive guidance program, each counselor's specific 
responsibilities and assignments can be spelled out. Specific to each 
school counselor are such details as the description of their student case- 
load (e.g., seventh graders; students whose last names begin with A 
through those whose last names begin with F), the program-component 
activities which they are required to conduct, and those which are option- 
al, the activities which they have primary and secondary responsibility 
for developing and training otliers in, their staff consultation assignments 
(e.g., second-grade teachers, the English department), and their own pro- 
fessional-growth goals. In practice, each individual counselor's job 
description is different than every other's. Variations occur in their 
assignments (caseload, special activity /task assignments); organizational 
relationships (building, department); program improvement goals and 
responsibilities; professionalism-enhancement goals and action plans. 
School counselors with specialized expertise or assignments may have 
different roles or time balances than those with comprehensi\'e assign- 
ments. 

School counselors' job descriptions are the bridge between the 
comprehensive guidance program that is designed and planned in a 
building and the performance-improvement system. The job description 
clarifies individuals' specific responsibilities for program implementa- 
tion, The expected competencies and commitments are expressed, pro- 
viding the basis for performance evaluation. 

Through the process of defining individual counselor;*' job expec- 
tations, both school counselors and their staff leaders begin the school 
year with similar and ov'ertly stated expectations. As implied above, 




these job descriptions are written after the annual program plan has been 
developed. Individual and group assignments grow out of the program 
design. Individual job description conferences are held betv.'een build- 
ing-level staff leaders and school counselors, and the results are recorded 
for use as the year progresses. 

In this performance-improvement system model, district-level 
guidance program staff leaders conduct a similar process with building- 
level guidance program staff leaders. When the annual building program 
planning is completed and each staff members' job is described, district- 
level guidance leaders meet individually with building-level leaders, 
review these plans, and clarify the expectations for the building-level 
leaders' jobs for the year. In addition to their program implementation 
responsibilities, building-level leaders outline their plans for providing 
leadership to their individual staff members throughout the year. 

Goal Setting/Impiementing 

School counselors set professional-development goals for each 
year. Goal targets are based on rhe assessment of individuals' profession- 
alism levels as determined by school counselors and staff leaders. They 
vary from counselor to counselor, and for a counselor each year. 
Depending on individual and program needs, goals target competence, 
commitment enhancements, or both. Staff leaders have the responsibility 
not only to help school counselors target relevant and meaningful goals 
but also to assist them in developing and implementing their plans for 
achieving tlie goals 

In order to achieve professionalism-enhancement goals, individu- 
als develop plans to guide their actions (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994). 
Development of a goal-related action plan includes specifying objectives 
or incremental achievements which, when successfully achieved, lead to 
goal attainment — the product objeclives. Next, strategies for achieving the 
objectives are identified. Those strategies mclude the tasks or activities to 
be performed by school counselors — the process objectives. The tasks (c.g., 
read journal articles, write a paper) and activities (e.g., attend a v/ork- 
shop) are sequenced for optimum learning, and a time frame for the 
entire plan is laid out. This time frame includes the time line for the 
accomplishment of each of the strategies and the deadline for [)lan com- 
pletion, objectives, and goal attainment. Potential evidence oi accom- 
plishment of each of these strategies should be identified to facilitate 
school counselors' accountability to their plans .md to their stiff leaders. 
As the tasks and activities are accomplished, the dates and available evi- 
dence arc recorded and — depending somewhat on the overall porfor- 
.mancc-iinprovcment syMem — rated by school cnunselois or their build- 
ing-level guidance program staff leaders or both. At the end of the plan 
cycle, the o\ orall level of accomplishment of the strategies and achieve- 
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merit of the professionalism-enhancement objectives and goals are 
assessed. 

As with other elements of performance-improvement systems, 
school counselors have primary responsibility for committing to their 
professionalism-enhancement goals and the action plans de\^eloped to 
achieve them. Many professional development activities entail school 
counselors working on their own time and independently; these efforts, 
in turn, result in enhanced value of themselves as professionals. 
Guidance program staff leaders provide leadership and support through 
the goal-setting and action-plan implementation processes. They sched- 
ule the individual conferences and monitor progress. District-level guid- 
ance program staff leaders pro\'ide the same activities and support for 
building-level leaders. 

Supervision 

Guidance program staff leaders supervise school counselors in the 
contexts of guidance program implementation and performance- 
improvement system activities throughout most of the work year. 
Because it is individual-specific, supervision is the most meaningful tool 
\ for helping subordinates mature in their profession. Supervision requires 

staff leaders to apply their skills and professional values in different 
ways. It entails application of instructional and counseling competencies, 
effective communication skills, data gathering, analysis, and feedback — 
all of which are skills that staff leaders utilized in their background work 

I as teachers and counselors. Using these skills with highly educated adult 
learners poses new challenges to supervisors. In addition to appreciating 
the effectiveness of supervision in professionalism-enhancement efforts, 
guidance program staff leaders' work is based on the values of the coun- 
seling profession (i.e., professional detachment, respect for individuals, 

I openness to input, cross-cultural effectiveness). Applying these values 

I with colleagues also challenges supervisors. 

I As described by Henderson and Gysbers (in press), building-level 

I guidance program staff leaders provide three kinds of supervision to 

I school counselors: clinical, developmental, and administrative. Clinical 

i supervision entails a five-step process centering around supervisors' 

^ firsthand observations of school counselors applying their professional 

^ competencies. Developmental supervision targets cognitive and affective 

I growth of school counselors, enl'iancing their professional maturity. Staff 

I leaders assist school counselors through the activities associated with the 

« goal-related action plan implementation previously described. They also 

I I'm! lure school counselors' development through such activities as slruc- 

" lured case consultations, mentoring, inservice education tind training, 

I and encouragement of professional association affiliation. Administrative 

I supervision targets professional and work-related habit.s, attitudc.s, judg- 
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ment, ethics and relationships, rules and standards compliance, and the 
individuals' job-related mental health. Whereas the activities provided by 
staff leaders in the other two kinds of supervision are structured and 
plarmed, administrative supervision is often provided spontaneously. It 
occurs through formal and informal individual conferences, staff meet- 
ings, and the delegation of leadership responsibilities. 

Both building- and district-level guidance leaders often supervise 
other guidance program staff members as well. Depending on the size of 
the school and the professional staff, staff leaders may supervise para- 
professionals and secretaries (e.g., registrars, career center technicians, 
counselors' secretaries, data processing clerks), In addition, they super- 
vise other professionals when they fulfill roles in comprehensive guid- 
ance programs (e.g., teachers when they teach guidance curriculum, 
administrators when they are advising students regarding their individ- 
ual plans). In order to help volunteers make effective contributions to 
guidance programs, guidance leaders provide them with school-appro- 
priate supervision as well. Career speakers, consultants, agency-based 
counselors, parent-association volunteers, peace officers teaching guid- 
ance curriculum — they all benefit from supervision which enhances their 
competence in working with young people. 

District-level guidance program staff leaders provide the three 
kinds of supervision for building- level leaders as they fulfill their pro- 
gram and staff leadership roles. Clinical supervision entails observation 
of staff leadership fimctions, such as conducting conferences, consulta- 
tions, or staff meetings. Developmental supervision entails facilitating 
building-level leaders' maturation as supervisors. Again, administrative 
supervision is similar to tl'iat provided by building-level leaders for 
school counselors, but different in that the focus is on working with staff 
members rather than with students. It entails assisting them with such 
things as problematic staff issues, program standards compliance, and 
management of their program and staff leadership responsibilities. 

Performance Evaluation 

Iti several ways, performance evaluation is the culmination of the 
performance-improvement system. Tbie job-related performance, ethical 
and legal standards, and the data gathered through supervision come 
together as guidance program staff leaders make summary evaluative 
judgements, rating the quality of the performance of school counselors. 
Most meaningful professionalism-enhancement goals emerge as o result 
of the conclusions drawn in the evaluation and the recommendations 
made for improvement. In most states, performance evaluation supports 
contract-status recommendations (e.g., merit, continued, or termination) 
for educators. It is guidance program staff leaders' administrative author- 
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ity to make evaluative judgments about school counselors' performance 
that sets them apart from their staff members. 

In the system described here, evaluation of school counselors' per- 
formance is differentiated between guidance program evaluation or stu- 
dent-outcome evaluation. Guidance programs are evaluated as com- 
pared/contrasted with the standards for program implementation. 
Student outcome evaluation assesses what students learn or do better as 
a result of program participation and counselors' work (i.e., how much or 
how well they have learned or applied guidance content). The standards 
against which counselors' performance is rated are those describing the 
competency and commitment expectations for job-related behaviors. 

Performance evaluation is not a onetime event; it is a continuous 
process. It begins each year with orientation and training in the perfor- 
mance-improvement system as a whole, including the evaluation com- 
ponent and the interrelationships between the components. The stan- 
dards upon which the system is based are re-established. From the eval- 
uation perspective, the job description establishes the standard for an 
individual. The job description ^ onference is also a "pre-evaluation" con- 
ference. Data gathering through supervision activities occurs from the 
beginning of the contract year until it ends. 

The centerpiece of the performance-evaluation component is the 
evaluation conference. In this conference, guidance program staff leaders 
and school counselors come together to share evaluative judgments and 
discuss recommendations for enhancing the professionalism of the coun- 
selors. In preparing for evaluation conferences, school counselors and 
staff leaders separately analyze data they have collected in light of the 
performance standards, draw their evaluative conclusions, consider any 
relevant contextual variables, and derive summary evaluation judg- 
ments. 

Guidance program staff leaders plan how they will conduct each 
evaluation conference. As a result of their self-evaluations, school coun- 
selors come prepared with their agendas as well. The conferences are 
held, and after each conference, staff leaders and school counselors reflect 
on its content aiid their thoughts and feelings. Because the relationship 
between school counselor and guidance program staff leader is typically 
long term, any unfinished business should be dealt witl ' as soon as pos- 
sible. It is the guidance leaders' responsibility to ensure th^ * the legal pro- 
cedures are followed in completing and distributing copies of evaluation 
forn\s. The recommendations made regarding school counselors' perfor- 
mance evaluation leads to professionalism-enhancement goal setting. 

District-level guidance program staff leaders fulfill all or part of the 
evaluative role with building-level guidance leaders. Often, this respon- 
sibility is shared with building principals and must be conducted collab- 
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oratively. In addition to the standards set for school counselors, staff lead- 
ers are evaluated in light of leadership standards, (e.g., those established 
by the performance-improvement system and adopted from the profes- 
sion such as the "Standards for Counseling Supervisors," Association for 
Counselor Education and Supervision, 1989). The procedures follow the 
same pattern as those just described for school counselors and building- 
level guidance program staff leaders. 

SUMMARY 

Historically, guidance programs were defined by the manner in 
which individual school counselors carried out their roles, or they were 
defined by the manner in which their principals perceived the coun- 
selor's role. Comprehensive guidance programs present a reversal: the 
program structure (i.e., its rationale, assumptions, and definition) and 
design (i.e,, its priorities and balcince) are determined, and they dictate 
appropriate roles for school counselors. School counselors' time and tal- 
ent are the most valuable resources appropriated to the program. 

The quality of the program depends not only on the appropriate 
allocation of school counselors' time but also on the quality of their tal- 
ent. Highest quality talent is best ensured through the provision of mean- 
ingful leadership to school counselors as they seek to attain optimum lev- 
els of professionalism. Historically, the leadership provided to school 
counselors as they have sought continuous improvement of their perfor- 
mance has been inconsistent. 

The guidance programs and staff leadership are most effectively 
provided when those leaders are placed appropriately in the organiza- 
tional structure in school buildings and school districts, and when they 
have clearly delegated authority to carry out their roles. Four leadership 
roles are required to support school counselors: administration, supervi- 
sion, management, and professional leadership. These four roles and the 
related leadership tasks are carried out m three contexts: comprehensi\ c 
guidance programs, counselor performance-improvement systems, 
school buildings and districts. 

Seven major staff leadership tasks are described in this chapter, 
two of which arc program focused and five of which target the perfor- 
mance of school counselors. Tlie performance-related tasks describe 
guidance program staff leaders' responsibilities in the implementation t>f 
the components of counselor performance improvement systems: profes- 
sionalism assessment, job definition, professionalism enhancement, goal 
setting and implementation, supervision, and performance e\ a!uation. 
Meaningful leadership is essential to effective* guidance program impk'- 
mentation. 
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Missouri Comprehensive 
Guidance: A Mode! for 
Program Development, 
Implementation, and Evaluation 

MIUUONF; STARR 

The Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program Model, developed 
by the Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, was 
field-tested in 22 selected school districts serving approximately 15,000 stu ' 
dents during the 1984-85 school year. Since the initia! field-testing and 
development, the program has been implemented in 483 (92%) of the 
school districts statewide, serving approxin^ately 793,000 students K-12. 

As we move into the 21st century, the needs and concerns of our 
youth will be much different from those of today and \n tlie past. While 
we tend to think vt the 21st century as being in the distant future, this 
period of time is only a very few )ears away. The rapid advances in the 
world of technolog)" will bring about major changes in the nation's work- 
force and in the way we must prepare our youth to function in the world 
of the next century. To meet the needs of our youth today and into the 
next millennium, we must provide them with a systematic process that 
will enable them to develop sound educational and career plans. This 
process must include the following: extensive career-awareness activities 
beginning at the elementary level, followed by ongoing career explo- 
ration and planning activities that will provide the basis for making 
sound career choices; increased knowledge of self and others; greater 
knowledge of our changing world; enhanced decision-making skills and 
life-coping skills. The Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program pro- 
vides the process and structure that will enable students to gain the skills 
to facilitate effective educational and career planning which, in turn, will 
help them succeed in their world of the future. 

Comprehensive guidance, when viewed as an educational pro- 
gram equal to other instructional programs in the school system, is a con- 
temporary concept for many administrators and school counselors. 
Through full implementation of the comprehensive guidance program, 
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school counselors have made a tremendous impact on the lives of thou- 
sands of students across the state of Missouri and around the nation. If 
school counselors are to continue reaching a majority of the students in 
our schools and to provide maximum program benefits, they will have to 
contmue to redirect their efforts and continue to focus on further devel- 
opment, refinement, and implementation of comprehensive guidance 
programs at the local level. 

"'Missouri Comprehensive Guidance: A Model for Program 
Development, Implementation, and Evaluation" provides school dis- 
tricts, administrators, and counselors responsible for comprehensive 
guidance with a structure and process that will provide maximum bene- 
fits to all students in our schools. "Excellence in Education" continues to 
be a major thrust within the Missouri educational system, and Missouri 
Comprehensive Guidance continues to be a vital link in the achievement 
of education excellence. 

PURPOSE AND RATIONALE 

The major purpose of the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance 
Program Model continues to be the same since tlie inception of the pro- 
gran'i in 1984-85: that is, to help districts develop, implement, and evalu- 
ate comprehensive and systematic guidance programs K-12. To ensure 
that all students gain maximum benefits from the guidance program, 
local school districts develop programs based on the state model that are 
sequential and developmental, with an identified scope and sequence of 
program activities. The purpose of the Missouri Comprehensive 
Guidance Program Model is to ensure that guidance program efforts 
reach all students, that guidance is viewed as an educational program 
with specific content equal to other instructional programs, that program 
accountability is achieved, and that students develop and attain compe- 
tencies as a result of guidance program efforts. When a comprehensive 
guidance program is fully implemented, school counselors are able to 
devote 100% of their time to the program, eliminating many of the 
nonguidance tasks, and focusing their efforts on the personal, education- 
al, and career-planning needs of the youth within their schools. 

The need to refocus guidance program activities and to continual- 
ly refine guidance within a programmatic frame v/ork is an ongoing 
process. The process of revision and refinement is critical if schools are to 
meet the changing needs of students, to meet state and federal initiatives 
related to educational and career planning, and to keep pace with 
advances in technology. To ensure that the Missouri Comprehensive 
Guidance Program Model continues to keep pace with increased 
demands, a complete revision of the total program was initiated during 
the 1996-97 school year. In keeping with the state philosophy, a task force 
comprising local school personnel played a key role in formulating the 
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process and procedures to redesign and revise the total system, K~12. 
Although the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program is a state 
model, local districts have flexibility and are encouraged to modify it in 
order to meet local needs and demands. 

WHAT IS THE MISSOURI MODEL? 

Conceptual Framework for the Model 

The Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program Model has two 
major parts: structural and program. Within each of the two parts there 
are specified components which define the total program. The structural 
part consists of five basic components: program definition and philoso- 
phy, facilities, advisory council, resources, and staffing pattern /budget. 
The structural part of the model is primarily concerned with aspects of 
the program that do not involve direct contact with students but which 
are essential in the development and formulation of the overall design of 
the program. The Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program has four 
major components which form the nucleus of the program: guidance cur- 
riculum, individual planning, responsive services, and system support. 

For many counselors, the focus on guidance curriculum continues 
to be a major change within the existing program structure. The 
Guidance curriculum component consists of structured developmental 
experiences presented systematically through classroom and group activ- 
ities. The primary purpose of the curriculum component is to provide 
students with knowledge of normal growth and development, to pro- 
mote their positive mental health, and to assist them in acquiring and 
using life skills. 

The guidance curriculum is organized around three major areas: 

1. Career planning and exploration 

2. Knowledge of self and others 

3. Educational and vocational development 

These three areas become the focus for the curriculum component at all 
levels, K-12. 

The individual planning component consists of activities that help 
all students plan, monitor, and manage their own learning, as well as 
their personal and career development. Within this component, students 
evaluate their educational, occupational, and personal goals and plans. 
The activities in this component are coun.selor planned and directed and 
are delivered on an individual basis by working with individuals in small 
groups or in advisement groups. Activities within the advisement groups 
are counselor planned and initiated and can be led by counselors, teach- 
ers, or other staff members. 

The responsive services component consists of activities to meet 
the immediate needs and concerns of students, whether they require 
counseling, consultation, referral, or information. This component is 
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available to all students and is often student initiated. However, it is not 
assumed that all students need to have counseling or consultation. While 
school counselors have special training and skills to respond to these 
needs and concerns, the cooperation and support of the entire faculty and 
staff is necessary for successful implementation of this component. 

The system support component consists of management activities 
that establish, maintain, and enhance the total guidance program. This 
component is implemented and carried out through activities in the areas 
of professional development, staff and community relations, consultation 
with teachers, advisory councils, community outreach, program manage- 
ment and operations, and research and development. 

MISSOURI COMPREHENSIVE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM DEFINITION 

"Guidance and counseling is an integral part of each school's total 
educational program. It is developmental by design and includes sequen- 
tial activities, organized and implemented by certified school counselors 
with the support of teachers, administrators, students and parents. The 
guidance program includes the following: guidance curriculum, individ- 
ual planning, responsive services, and system support. The program is 
designed to address the needs of all students by helping them acquire 
competencies in career planning and exploration, knowledge of self and 
others, and educational and vocational development. 

While this definition is a part of the state model, local schools are 
encouraged to modify this definition or to develop a similar definition for 
use within their respective school districts. 

ORGANIZING TO MAKE THE CHANGE TO 
A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Four phases and 10 steps are involved in the transition to a com- 
prehensive guidance program at the local level. The process requires the 
ability to envision the future and to invest a great deal of initial planning 
and effort. It also requires healthy doses of reality testing, optimism, and 
patience. The total process of restructuring a local district comprehensive 
guidance program, including the phase Ln/phaseo' can be expected to 
take a minimum of three years. 

The challenge that districts face is how to make the transition from 
their current program to a program based on the Missouri 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model. The organizational structure 
that is currentK operational will remain in place while the new organiza- 
tional pl£ui is implemented. This, in reality, becomes the phase in/phase- 
out aspect of program redesign and implementation. This necessitates a 
team effort that requires full and direct support from the district policy- 
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makers, including school board, superintendent, and building-level 
administration. 

The challenge is worth the time and energy. Developing a compre- 
hensive approach revitalizes the current program, making it more mean- 
ingful and responsive to changing student, school, and community 
needs. The steps, outlined as follows, will enable school counselors '■o 
manage the process of transition to a comprehensive and developmental 
guidance program. During the period of transition you must repeatedly 
ask these questions: "Where are we now?" " Where do we want to be?" 
"How cai-i we get to where we want to be?" 

These questions will apply to the structure and content of the dis- 
trict's comprehensive guidance program, as well as to the existing orga- 
nizational structure and curriculum of the school. For change to occur in 
one aspect of the school program, change must also occur in other areas. 
Following is a detailed description of each of the steps that will need to 
occur during the period of transition. 

MANAGING THE CHANGE TO 
A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

There are four phases in the change process. 

I. Planning: Setting the stage for the work that is to follow. Tasks 
involve gaining the commitment of key people, learning about the 
Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program Model, and making an 
assessment of the current program. 

II. Designing: Envisioning the future. Tasks include developing a 
locally relevant program and an implementation plan based on the pre- 
sent and future needs of the district's students. 

III. Implementing: Adopting the program and putting the imple- 
mentation plan into action. Tasks include the formal adoption of the pro- 
gram by the Board of Education and achieving counselor job descriptions 
in which 1007o of the counselor's time is devoted to the comprehensive 
guidance program of the district. 

IV. Evaluating: Assessing the effectiveness of the program and 
reentering the planning phase of the vision. 

Within the four phases are 10 steps which, when followed, will 
enable the district to successfully install a comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram. The steps are as follows: 

PHASE I: PUNNING 

Stop 1. Establishing the vision: (a) organize for the work to follow, 
(b) select and meet with the steering committee, (c) understand change as 
a process. 

Step 2. Building the foundation: (a) become knowledgeable about 
the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program Model, (b) develop a 
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locally relevant district definition and philosophy of guidance based on 
the Missouri Model, (c) meet with administration and the Board of 
Education to gain support and authorization to proceed with the pro- 
gram planning and designing, (d) select and meet with advisory council. 

Step 3. Assessing the current program: (a) conduct time and task 
analysis; (b) appoint work groups to conduct assessment of the current 
program, including internal and external factors and trends; (c) report 
findings and implications for planning. 

PHASE II. DESIGNING 

Step 4. Determining program direction: (a) complete the needs 
assessment process for students, teachers, and parents and, based on 
results, determine student needs to be addressed; (b)identify student 
competencies that address the need areas ranked highest on the Missouri 
Comprehensive Needs Surveys; (c) design the local program based on the 
results of the current program assessment and the needs assessment; (d) 
determine where coinpetencies can best be achieved within the district's 
comprehensix’e guidance program; (e) reach consensus on priority areas 
to be established and identify activities that will be used to accomplish 
priorities; (f) categorize activities by the form programmatic components; 
(g) develop a job description that will enable counselors to fully imple- 
ment the district's comprehensive guidance program; (h) determine staff 
development needs; (i) develop a districtwide comprehensive guidance 
program manual that can be used to ensure systematic and sequential 
delivery of the program to all students. 

PHASE 111: IMPLEMENTATION 

Step 5. Obtaining Board of Education approval for the district's 
comprehensive guidance program: (a) present program to the board for 
approval, (b) initiate a plan for the reassignment of nonguidance func- 
t ons, (c) conduct staff development activities. 

Step 6. Maiaagmg the program: (a) implement counselor's job 
description, put budgetary procedures, program facilities, and resources 
in place, (b) establish master calendar of activities for each month of the 
year, (c) continue staff -develc»pment programs. 

Step 7. Launching the program: (a) work with classroom teachers 
to implement sequential guidance curriculum for each grade level or 
grade-level grouping, (b) plan a media event to announce the implemen- 
tation of the district's comprehensive guidance program. 

PHASE IV: EVALUATING 

Step iS. Monitoring program progress; 

Step Assessing counselor accomplishments; 

Step UL Measuring student competence allamment program time 
Jislributii>n. 
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If guidance programs are to be effectively developed and imple- 
mented, if restructuring is to take place, and if guidance personnel are to 
operate within the concept of a program, then they must be allotted the 
time to carry out the four major components of the program. The per- 
centages that follow are based on the results of projects carried out in 
approximately 65 school districts, as well as results of additional studies 
conducted over the last 10 years. Districts are encouraged to manage their 
programs within the framework shown in Table 3.1. 

Based on this suggested time distribution, it is the goal of the pro- 
gram to reduce the involvement of school guidance personnel in 
nonguidance tasks to 0%. However, it is also recognized, within the con- 
text of the program, that every member of the faculty has a responsibility 
to ensure the effective management of the school. Thus, ''fair share" 
responsibilities, when equitably distributed among all faculty, are acceptable. 

INVOLVEMENT OF OTHER KEY INDIVIDUALS 
IS CRITICAL TO PROGRAM SUCCESS 

The success of the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program 
Model is based exclusively on its merits and the overall impact that com- 
prehensive guidance will have within the school system. The successful 
infusion of the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program Model into 
483 school districts throughout the state of Missouri has depended on the 
acceptance and endorsement of key groups and individuals responsible 
for directing the future of Missouri education. Tlie road to statewide 
implementation began with the understanding, acceptance, and endorse- 
ment by the State Board of Education, the State Commissioner of 
Education, Department of Education leaders and the Missouri School 
Counselors Association. Additionally, to ensure that other groups became 
knowledgeable about the model, presentations were made to the 
Missouri School Boards Association, the Missouri Association oi School 
Administrators, the Missouri Association of Elementary School 
Principals, and the Missouri Association of Secondary School Principals. 
Tile Missouri School Boards Association has included a policy statement 





Guidance 


Individual 


Responsive 


System 




Curriculum 


Planning 


Services 


Support 


Elementary 


35%~AS% 


5%-l()% 


,30%-407. 


10%-157o 


Micldle/junior High 


25%-33% 


1 5%-25% 


307o-40% 


10%-157o 


High Sdiool 


\n-2iYYo 




2 5 3 5% 


15%-2S7. 



Table 3.1 . Time frtimework suggested for Ciirrying out the four major components 
of comprehensive guidance. 





relative to comprehensive guidance in its policy manual and the other 
groups have endorsed the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program 
Model. 

If a program of this magnitude is to be successfully implemented, 
it must be a team effort involving other individuals in the school system. 
The building-level administrator is key to the success of the program. It 
is this individual who ultimately has the responsibility for the success of 
all programs, including comprehensive guidance. It is the responsibility 
of the administration, both at the district and building level, to become 
knowledgeable about the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program 
Model and to approve and support the local implementation plan. 

If the guidance program is to be successful and meet the needs of 
all students, the administration will have to be responsible for the fol- 
lowing; to make sure that adequate time and resources (finances, time, 
staff, etc.) are provided for counselors to develop the program; to support 
the necessary changes and restructuring during program implementa- 
tion; to ensure that the school staff and the public are informed about the 
aims and purposes of the comprehensive guidance program. 

Key to successful implementation of the district's comprehensive 
guidance program is the involvement of teaching staff. The involvement 
of teachers is critical; they should have the opportunity to volunteer, and 
they should be actively encouraged to participate in program planning 
and implementation. Counselors and teachers must work together as a 
team in order to plan and deliver the guidance-learning activities which 
arc the basis of the curriculum component. Guidance learning activities 
must be presented in appropriate content areas, therefore the counselor 
and teacher, as a team, should decide when, and under what conditions, 
these units are to be presented in order to achieve maximum impact with 
the students. 

Since the initial development of the Missouri Comprehensive 
Guidance Program Model in 1984 and throughout the continuous refine- 
ment, revision, and statewide implementation to date, the extensive 
involvement of hundreds of counselors, administrators, central office 
staff members, and counselor educators has been vital. The extensive 
involvement of local district personnel from across the state has ensured 
that the model is understood. The need for a comprehensive guidance 
program which will assist all students has become a reality throughout 
the stale of Missouri. 

Within Missouri's higher education system, there are 11 universi- 
ties that have graduate programs offering a master's degree in school 
counseling. All ol Missouri's counselor <?ducation programs now require 
course work in comprehensive guidance, based on the Missouri Model 
and its components. Additionally, plans are being developed to ensure 
that all education admiiiistralion students have course work in the model. 
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As with most programs of this magnitude, it is essential to have an 
advisory group. The Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program is no 
exception. Since 1985, the advisory group has played a key role m help- 
ing to establish program guidelines to develop inservice programs, to 
coordinate extensi\'e program research, and to determine future program 
direction. 



MISSOURI COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE AND 
THE MISSOURI SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

The Missouri School Improvement Program is designed to pro- 
mote excellence in the public schools of the state. The state of Missouri 
has a dual responsibility for the quality of education provided its citizens. 
First, it must ensure that all schools meet certain basic standards. Second, 
it has a responsibility to see that the schools continue to strive for excel- 
lence in an increasingly competitive world. The state's vision and expec- 
tation for quality schools are set forth in standards which are organized 
in three sections: Resource Standards, Process Standards, and 
Performance Standards. The standards and indicators that drive the 
Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program Model are incorporated in 
the Process Standards. These standards are concerned with the qualita- 
tive dimension of schools and include stai’idards on curriculum, instruc- 
tion, instructional climate, learning resources, guidance and counseling, 
professional development, special programs, governance and admmis- 
tration, facilities and safety, and support services. Each of the Process 
Standards iiicorporates multiple criteria and cannot be easily quantified. 
Therefore, assessment of process standards is accomplished through an 
on-site review by a team of trained individuals. Each of the school dis- 
tricts throughout the state will have an on-site visit once every five years. 
It is through this process that guidai'ice programs arc reviewed against 
the standards and indicators that follow. 

IMA Structured developmental experiences are presented sys- 
tematically through both classroom and group activities in grades K-12. 

• 1. The guidance curriculum addresses students' needs iii the 
areas of career planning and exploration; knowledge of self and others; 
and educational, vocational, and career development, including effective 
employment-seeking and employment-retention skills at grade levels 7- 12. 

• 2. Based upon needs assessment data collected at least once 
every three years, the written guidance curriculum is developmental and 
sequential in nature and is articulated through all grade levels to ensure 
continuity ol learning and the extension of .skills, knowledge, anil com- 
petencies. 

• C’omp»'lencies to Ik* addressed thrcujgh the guidance curricu- 
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lum and other aspects of the comprehensive guidance program have 
been identified and prioritized based on needs assessment data obtained 
through a survey of students, staff, parents, or guardians administered 
every three years in grades 4-12. 

11. IB Students are provided opportunities to develop, monitor, 
and manage their educational and career plans through a structured, sys- 
tematic, individual planning system. 

• 1. Activities and procedures provide a comprehensive program 
of career awareness and exploration in grades K-12. 

• 2. A system for individual planning (which includes the neces- 
sary forms and procedures and begins no later than seventh grade) pro- 
vides assistance to students, in collaboration with parents and guardians, 
to develop educational and career plans. It includes assessment, advise- 
ment, and identification of short- and long-range goals. 

• 3, Educational and vocational mformation resources are readily 
available to students. 

11. 1C Students have access to responsive services that assist them 
in addressing issues and concerns that may affect their personal, social, 
educational, vocational, and career development. 

• 1. Responsive services, which mclude individual and small- 
group counseling, crisis counseling, and referral to other agencies or pro- 
fessional resources, are provided to students as needed. 

• 2. The district has board-approved policies and procedures to be 
followed when referring students to outside agencies or resources. 

• 3. Consultation is provided to teachers, administrators, and par- 
ents or guardians regarding mdividual student's academic progress and 
personal/social concerns. 

11. ID Management and support activities are in place for imple- 
menting the comprehensive guidance program. 

• 1. Information and assistance is provided to teachers, adminis- 
trators, and parents relative to individual student educational progress 
cind personal/social concerns. 

• 2. School counselors inform students, staff, the Board of 
Education, and school district patrons about the guidance program's pur- 
poses and practices. 

3, School counselors (grades 7-12) periodically interact with or 
visit community agencie.s work sites, personnel in business and industry, 
and postsecondary training facilities to stay current with various emphn'- 
ment and training needs. 

11. IE A guidance program is implemented in each attendance 
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center and appropriate structures and procedures are in place to evaluate 
the districts guidance program. 

• 1. A written, districtwide procedural plan which contains a defi- 
nition of the guidance program, a statement of program philosophy, iden- 
tified competencies, service delivery activities, and procedures for evalu- 
ating the guidance program has been adopted by the Board of Education. 

• 2. Guidance facilities, equipment, and resource materials needed 
to implement the guidance program are provided. The guidance facility 
provides for privacy. 

• 3. An advisory committee, comprising school and community 
members, has been established. It reviews the guidance program's activ- 
ities and is actively functioning. 

4. School counselors are evaluated using a performance-based 
format which is based upon job descriptions designed around the dis- 
trict's comprehensive guidance program. 

5. The district's comprehensive guidance program is coordinated 
by a person with school counselor certification. 

6. Ethical, legal, and professional standards for school counselors 
are included in the district's procedural guidance plan. 

**Note: Those indicators identified with a black dot must always be 
addressed within the written report and will be utilized in determining 
the degree to which the district is meeting the intent of the program. 
Relevant information in relation to non-black-dot indicators should also 
be included in tJie report. 



CONCLUSION 

School counselors have a responsibility to provide a comprehen- 
sive guidance program, with appropriate content and structure, that will 
address the needs of all students in grades K-12 within the school system. 
To facilitate this, counselors must work closely witli administration, 
teachers, staff, and parents in order to enhance their effectiveness in 
working with students. School counselors have to assume a major 
responsibility to ensure a quality, comprehensive guidance program 
w'hich centers around the following: 

1. Teaching and implementing the appropriate curriculum and 
guidance learning activities to meet the identified needs of students; 

2. Guidmg and counseling, both individuals and groups of stu- 
dents, through the development of educational and career plans; 

3. Counseling both small groups of students and individual stu- 
dents with problems; 

4. Consulting u^ith teachers, staff, and parents regarding the devel- 
t)p mental needs of students; 

5. Referring students w'ith severe problems to appropriate commu- 



nity resources after consultation with appropriate parties; 

6. Participating in, coordinating, or conducting activities which 
contribute to the effective operation of the school; 

7. Evaluating and revising the building guidance program; 

8. Pursuing professional growth opportunities. 

Through the continued refinement and implementation of 
'"Missouri Comprehensive Guidance: A Model For Program 
Development, Implementation and Evaluation," we have found an effec- 
tive means to ensure that there will be quality guidance programs — 
developmental and systematic by design — in schools throughout the 
state of Missouri. Emphasis on guidance as a program is a way to demon- 
strate that schools are committed to ensuring the future success of all stu- 
dents. 

A key concept, both at the state level and the local level, is the 
process of "continuous improvement" — going about the process of 
strengthening the program and making it better and better, day by day. If 
this is accomplished, we will truly help our youth meet the challenges 
that they will face in the years to come. 




Comprehensive Guidance 
Program of the 
St. joseph District 



MARKHAROENS 
JUDITH K. FUSTOH 



The St. Joseph School District is located in Buchanan County in the 
northwest part of the state of Missouri. The dty of St. Joseph covers 44.6 
square miles and has a population of 71^852 residents; Buchanan county 
has 83,083 residents. The school district routinely serves 12,000 to 12,500 
students in 18 elementary schools, 4 middle schools, 3 high schools, and 
1 vocational technical school. The dty population could best be described 
as predominately working class with a long history of manufacturing 
employment. St. Joseph is historically best known as the place where the 
Pony Express began and Jesse James ended. 



In tlie early 1980s, schools in the St. Joseph School District were 
experiencing a recession in educational funding and a decline in enroll- 
ment. This was a time of financial retrenchment and a general question- 
ing of what was important to provide in the schools. Against that back- 
drop, a group of counselors began meeting to assess what they were 
doing and its importance to the educational process. It quickly became 
apparent that across the St. Joseph District, schools were not providing 
the same guidance services. Some provided personal counseling pro- 
grams; others provided only academic advisement to students. There was 
neither a common vocabulary among counselors nor an agreement on 
what counselors should be doing. Guidance personnel agreed that this 
was not a good situation and decided to begin a process of defining guid- 
ance and counseling in the district. 

Tlie decision to want to change was a major step we stumbled into 
inadvertently. Dr. Norman Gysbers talks about the change process in his 
book Improving Guidance Programs (Gysbers & Moore, 1981) and notes 
that deciding to change is the first step of the change process. 

This first step Led us into a three-year program that involved 
assessing our program, decidmg to adopt a new program model, and 
moving through the transition to the new model. It was not a quick or 
easy process. 




We formed working subcommittees that had differing responsibil- 
ities. One subcommittee was responsible for developing and initiating a 
study to get a true assessment of how counselors were spending their 
time. A second subcommittee was formed to visit otiier school districts 
known for having good guidance and counseling programs. A third sub- 
committee held a series of counselor meetings in which counselors were 
asked to identify services and activities that were needed but not provid- 
ed by our counselors. All of this information was then assembled and 
given back to the general committee composed of counselors, parents, 
administrators, and school board members. 

From this data, a picture began to emerge of what St. Joseph want- 
ed as a comprehensive guidance and counseling program. Some of the 
central tenets agreed upon for our program were the following: (a) it 
should provide benefits to all children, (b) it needed to be developmental 
from kindergarten through 12th grade, (c) it needed an effective curricu- 
lum, and (d) it needed structure and a shared descriptive vocabulary. 

With these tenets in mind, we initiated a guidance program 
described in great detail by Gysbers and Henderson (1994). This program 
organizes the comprehensive guidance program around four compo- 
nents: a curriculum component, an individual planning component, a 
responsive services component, ai'id a systems support component. 

The model desci ibed above was adapted by the state of Missouri 
and published as the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Model in 1986. 
In this model, there is an effective curriculum for students K-12. There is 
also an individual planning component where students are presented 
with relevant information and assisted in making educational or voca- 
tional decisions. A responsive services component continues to provide 
counseling, referrals, and consultation to students with problems or con- 
cerns, Systems support refers to all the duties a counselor needs to com- 
plete in order to keep the comprehensive guidance program functioning 
smoothly. 

Our adapted model also required a serious look at what activities 
would be provided under each component and what percentage of time 
would be allocated for each component. Our original program and time 
allocations are shown in Table 4.1 (Hargens, 1982). 

This model has been updated regularly. A total revision was com- 
pleted in 1993 and included changes in ai. tivitics and time allocations as 
shown in Table 4.2 (Fusion, 1993). 

The great thing about this model is that counselors are in charge of 
their own program. It is flexible tind can be altered or revised regularly. It 
provides a framework for discussing counselors' roles with adininistra- 
lurs, school board members, and the public. Most important, it allows all 
students to receive the expertise of a guidance counselor. 

A guidance curriculum is often a new concept to many counselors 
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PERCENT OF TIME ALLOCATED 





E.S. 


M.S. 


H.S. 


Curriculum Component 


35% 


25% 


15% 


Classroom and large-group presentations 
a. Guidance curriculum 


X 


X 


X 


b. Drug/alcohol curriculum 


X 


X 


X 


Individual Planning 


10% 


20% 


30% 


a. Educationai/vocational counseling 


X 


X 


X 


b. Placement 






X 


c. Advisement 




X 


X 


d. Career counseling (individual) 




X 


X 


Responsive Services 


45% 


40% 


30% 


a. Consultation 


X 


X 


X 


b. Personal counseling (small-group/inclividual) 


X 


X 


X 


c. Out-of-district referrals 


X 


X 


X 


({. Crisis counseling 


X 


X 


X 


Systems Support 


lOTo 


1 57(. 


257n 


a. Registration 




X 


X 


b. Research 


X 


X 


X 


c. Testing 




X 


X 1 


cl. Orienta’ions 




X 


X 


e. Inservice 


X 


X 


X 


f. Scholarships 






X 


g. Curnrulun>-dovelopment support 


X 


X 


X 


' - - — _ 


ibo*^ 


100% 


100% " 


Tabic 4.1 . Original program time allocalionj 
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PERCENT OF TIME ALLOCATED 



VT. 

1. Curriculum Component 25% 20'’o 15‘K. lO'/o 



Classroom and large-group presentations 

a. Guidance curriculum x x x x 

b. Drug/alcohol curriculum x x x x 

II. Individual Planning 5% 15% 30% 40% 



a. Educational and vocational counseling 

b. Placement 

c. Advisement 

d. Career counseling (individual) 



Responsive Services 



50‘>;. 35'>;. 30% 



a. Consultation 

b. Personal counseling (group/individiial) 

c. Oiit-of-district referrals 

d. Crisis counseling 



x 

X 

X 

X 



X 

\ 

X 

X 



X 

X 

V 

X 



\ 

X 

X 

X 



IV. Systems Support 



]ir.o 15 ^. 20 % 20 % 



a. Registration 

b. Research 

c. Testing 

d. Orientations 

e. Inservice 

f. Scholarships 

g. Curriculum-d(*velopment support 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

\ 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Table 4.2. Revised prngr<im time allocations. 
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(Gysbers, 1990). Our model identifies competencies at each grade level. 
Those competencies are then turned into learner outcomes that can be 
measured. Individual counselors can choose to address the competencies 
through purchased materials, homemade items, or whatever else they 
can think to try. Each counselor then goes into classrooms for a specified 
amount of time to deliver the curriculum. Examples of our curriculum's 
competencies follow: 

Kindergarten 

Objective 1: 1 understand and like myself. 

Learner Outcome: I can illustrate and name three things about 
myself that are unique and special. 

Objective 3: 1 know how to listen. 

Learner Outcome: I will state and apply the rules of group discus- 
sion and model appropriate listening skills. 

Objective 5: 1 know what drugs are cind w'hat they do to people. 

Learner Outcome: I can name four drugs and can tell if they are 
harmful or helpful. 

Fifth Grade 

Objective 1: 1 know some things that cause stress in life. 

Learner Outcome: T can list three thiiigs that cause stress in life. 

Objective 3: 1 understand my friends and classmates. 

Learner Outcome: I can demonstrate an understanding of another 
person's point of view 

Objective 5 : I understand people who are different than me. 

Learner Outcome: 1 can identify four groups of people who are dif- 
feriMit than ire. I can describe my experience with being different. 

Eighth Grade 

Objecti\’e 1: 1 know how to explore careers in whidi 1 may be interested. 

Learner Outcome: I can identify throe careers I might be mterested 
in and tell why I am interested. 

Objective 3: 1 understand how my thoughts and feelings affect my 
behavior. 

Learner Outcome: I can describe a past situation where my 
thoughts and feelings led to unacceptable/acceptable behaviors. 

Objective S: I respect other people even though they may be different. 

Learner Outcome; I can discuss differences in cultures and reli- 
gions with others in a respectful manner. 

Twelfth Grade 

Objective 1: I know how to develop a career plan. 

Learner Outcome: I will develop a five-year career plan including 
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a specific career choice and the education/ training necessary to achieve H 




that choice. H 




Objective 3: 1 know how to obtain scholarship and financial-aid H 

information. H 




Leconer Outcome: I can show others how to access scholarship and H 


■ '0;^ 


fincincial-aid data from any institution. H 




Objective 5: 1 know what my goals are and the value of these goals. H 




Learner Outcome: 1 will state my goals in my five-year career plan. H 


-■1 


Development of delivery of the guidcince curriculum continues to H 


— t ■■ ;v 


allow expression of individual counselor talents. Some elementary coun- H 




selors use hand puppets, others use storytelling or songs. The medium H 


- ■ .’• ■■..;» 


does not matter as long as the particular competency identified for a H 


- . 


grade level is addressed. This flexibility is very necessary for counselors H 


• 

■ ■••V 


who, by their nature, are often very creative and talented. This is true for H 




counselors of all grade levels. H 


.''li 


SUCCESSFUL OUTCOMES 1 




Need for Counselors H 




In tile 10 years we have been using this model, St. Joseph has cho- H 


- ; , K 


sen to hire an additional 11 counselors. Schools in the district received ■ 


■ 


State Department of Education grants to fund the positions in the begin- H 




ning, then slowly absorbed the cost through local funds. Most of these I 




were at the elementary level as few were employed when the model pro- 1 




gram was initiated, I 


Paraprofessionals were added in the high schools to work individ- 1 


^ ./vl 


ually with students on career exploration, college searches, and financial- 1 
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aid information. These people, one at each high school, were funded B 




through the AmeriCorps program, President Clinton's "internal 


1 


PeaceCorps." Beside.^^ providing human resources, this grant brought 


• * ■ ■ ^'< 


teclmology and guidance materials to the high school counseling offices. 


.•• -'1 


Secretarial help was added at tlie high school levels and middle school 


^ .• 
- \ 


levels to help reduce paperwork. 




Counselors are considered indispensable by teachers and adminis- 


~V\'^ 


trators. We experienced another round of budget cutting ir\ the early 


..rir 

•■ft. 


1990s and instead of talking about reducing the guidance and counseling 


’■.y 


department, talk centered around increasing it. Tlie district goals of 




reducing the dropout rate and encouraging healthy children have 


- 


increased the vitality of the counselor's role. 




Technology 




Because so much ot the work demanded ol high school guidance 




personnel involves records, and because the department is always look- 




ing for a way to "work smarter," a group of counselors was encouraged 
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to research computer programs that could streamline record keeping, 
make information instantly available, and be time efficient. 

After a year of demonstrations and heated conversations, a com- 
puter program that could offer this to the high school/ middle school set- 
ting was chosen. Two years later, St. Joseph counselors had state-of-the- 
art hardware on their desks. They use a state-of-the-art computer pro- 
gram (SASI-XP) to make schedule changes, view health- and discipline- 
related concerns, understand attendance concerns, and gather a holistic 
picture of a student instantaneously. These counselors are working 
smarter through technology. 

The guidance department has never been closer than we are now — 
only a keystroke away! Thanks to a fiber-optics network, all buildings in 
the district are connected, allowing department members to communi- 
cate through the "Quick-Mail" system. Meeting notices, general informa- 
tion, and staff-development opportunities are but a few categories of 
news that can be disseminated through the Quick-Mail system. 
Counselors can also provide consultation to one another on difficult 
cases. 

Technology has provided the high school career centers with the 
ability to be connected to the world. Working through the Internet, stu- 
dents can connect with colleges, community colleges, trade schools, etc. 
Costs, prerequisites, and other pertinent information can be transmitted 
instantly. Through the magic of CD-ROM, students can learn about thou- 
sands of careers and even be interactive with folks who do that particu- 
lar work, Computer programs connected with closed-circuit television 
allow the whole school to view career information daily. Working smarter 
is personified daily in the career centers of the St. Joseph School District. 
(We are also working to keep the centers open a few evenings a week so 
that parents can use the available technology.) 

SPECIAL AT-RISK PROGRAMS 

Elementary School 

1. "KIC" 

Designed for children in grades 4-6, KIC (Kids in Charge) is an 
after-school training program featuring an individualized curriculum to 
improve skills for students who may go home to an empty house. These 
include general home safety, neighborhood safety, cooking safety, nutri- 
tion, food preparation, hygiene/health, dental health, clothes care, self- 
evaluation, and review. Parents have praised KIC for its training value in 
imp(^rtant life skills. More parents are becoming involved, helping with 
tutoring and fund-raising activities. Started by an elementary ct>unselor 
and a preschool teacher three years ago, KIC has now expanded to eight 
schools. 
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2. ^TLASH" 



Designed for children in grades K-3, FLASH was a collaborative 
effort of an elementary school counselor and a school nurse. Together, 
they planned lessons that taught low-income students the skills of hand 
washing, diet planning, proper dressing, hygiene, and other health-pro- 
moting activities. Originating in one school, FLASH is now replicated in 
several of the district's elementary buildings. Community dollars have 
helped fund this program. 

3. Peer Helpers 

Found in many elementary buildings, peer-helping groups match 
academically challenged students with their socially adept, academically 
achieving peers. Designed by an elementary school counselor, this pro- 
gram features up-front training for the "help^ers" and ongoing support 
for them. It also offers staff development for teachers on ways to best real- 
ize the benefit of peer helpers. 

Middle School 

1. "Choices" 

By cofacilitating with a staff member from the Y.W.C.A., middle 
school counselors provide Choices groups. The purchased curriculum 
teaches sm.all groups of adolescents such skills as decision making, 
understanding and predicting consequences, and self-appreciation. This 
eight-week program, paid for by a grant submitted by the Y.W.C.A., gives 
middle school girls the opportuniiy to bond with caring adults and peers. 

2. "Natural Helpers" 

The Natural Helpers program is based on a simple premise: Within 
every school an informal helping network exists. Students facing problems 
naturally seek out other students whom they trust. Tlaey seek them out 
for advice, for help in getting assistance, or just for cmpathetic listening. 
The Natural Helpers program utilizes this existing helping network and 
provides training to students and adults who are already serving as infor- 
mal helpers. It gives them skills to more effectively help others. Natural 
Helpers includes a cross section of students that are identified and select- 
ed by schoolwide student surveys. After the helpers are identified, they 
are invited to participate in a training workshop. The training covers 
communication and decision-making skills, information on major prob- 
lems facing students, and awareness of their limits as helpers. It helps 
them to listen empatheticady and to help others make their own choices. 
Then they work in a variety of roles v^ithin the school such as providing 
one-to-one listening, tutoring, support and referral, and guidaj'ice. 

High School 

1. Career Awareness 

Working with an .'\meriCorps career technician, the high .school 
counselors provide seminars on careers to students with similar interests. 
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Using video, CD-ROM, closed-circuit television, and computer pro- 
grams, counselors educate students on types of post-high-school training 
needed, aptitudes best suited for that career pathway/ and job and career 
possibilities. Connecting school to work seems to be a message many at- 
risk youth really understand. 

2. Pride 

These groups bring together students who have concerns with sub- 
stance abuse. Counselors receive facilitator training. Usually a Pride 
group is cofacilitated by a teacher and a counselor. Pride groups begin in 
the seventh grade and are offered throughout high school. 



CONFLICT MEDIATION 

Long before Missouri passed special safe-schools legislation, coun- 
selors In St. Joseph, Missouri started working systematically to help make 
schools safer. The skills of conflict resolution are taught to every student. 
Counselors have been trained in conflict mediation and have, in turn, 
trained school staff and students. Most elementary schools in town have 
active conflict-mediation programs. Middle school counselors were the 
first to be trained and to initiate formal mediation in the school setting. 

Since the fall of 1994, high school counselors have been working to 
bring mediation to secondary schools. Through a program called "Project 
Peace," teachers, vice principals, and students from the city's three high 
schools have worked together to learn the necessary skills to become 
competent mediators. School officials have been trained by administra- 
tors from other districts, and in the spring of 1996, formal conflict medi- 
ation was a discipline alternative in St. Joseph high schools. 

This is another important piece in the crisis-management puzzle. 
St. Joseph counselors were so skilled at this, that in the summer of 1995, 
the Missouri Department of Health and Safety contracted with the guid- 
ance department to teach others in Northwest Missouri these important 
skills. Tliat summer, St. Joseph counselors trained over 300 people in the 
process of conflict mediation and the personal skills of conflict resolution. 

COMPREHENSIVE CRISIS MANAGEMENT 

As a counseling department, we have studied various facets of cri- 
sis management. We have developed crisis teams in all our schools and 
have learned (through reading and practice) how to deal efficiently and 
systematically with a crisis. We have studied adolescent suicide and 
childhood depression and have learned to recognize, find help for, or 
reaLi to affected students. Our counselors are available to all St. Joseph 
schools In limes of crisis; they are also available to schools in the sur- 
lOLUiding area. Dealing with crisis is one of our hardest jobs, but wc have 
been trained to handle it. Help provided in this area by the Missouri 
School Counselor Association has been invaluable. 
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Inservice 

Systematic professional development is provided for all coun- 
selors. Decisions on topics come from surveys and ideas generated by 
counselors. Recently, our counselors have had the opportunity to attend 
inservices, including the following: '"How the Grief Process Works," 
"Suicide Prevention," "Childhood Depression," "Sexual Harassment," 
"Stopping Violence," "Drug and Alcohol Group Training," and 
"Operating the SASI Software." There are also monthly counselors' meet- 
ings and a mentormg program for new counselors. 

Budgeting 

Although schools of the St. Joseph School District have continued 
to increase the number of counselors on staff, they have been less enthu- 
siastic about increasing the budget for materials and supplies. As a result, 
our counselors have become very adept at finding other ways to get the 
items they need. For example, a community collaboration of youth-serv- 
ing agencies, the St. Joseph Youth Alliance, paid for conflict-mediation 
training for students ai'id staff and for peace-education materials. 

Often, elementary counselors want to run groups that require large 
quantities of materials. The Kids in Charge program is an excellent exam- 
ple. This after-school club teaches children, who find themselves home 
alone, safe ways of coping. Once again, the St. Joseph Youth Alliance pro- 
vided funding — first for one school and then for any school that showed 
an interest in having the program. 

Through a large federal grant from AmeriCorps, the department 
was able to fund not only a state-of-the-art career center but career tech- 
nicians to run them as well. Tin'iely materials, <in attractive setting, a 
knowledgeable assistant — all these things have been made possible 
through this federal grant. 

Professional development and "Safe and Drug-Free School" dol- 
lars have also helped the counseling department. Yearly, many go to the 
Missouri School Counselors Convention with their way partially paid by 
the professional-development budget. Recently, Safe and Drug-Free 
School money has allowed counselors to learn more about the "Love and 
Logic" philosophy. Speakers have come to St. Joseph, counselors have 
traveled to conferences, and books, tapes, and manuals have been pur- 
chased and distributed. Tl'iis collaborative effort has greatly enhanced the 
expertise of the department. 

St. Joseph is a wonderful school district, but it is not wealthy. 
Unfortunately, many mnovations take dollars. Often, things happen 
because grant money is pursued — AmeriCorps Grant (Federal), At Risk 
Grant (Department of Llementary and Secondary Education), PiX)jecl 
Peace (privately funded), and Project PAYOFF (state dollars), These 
grants have been written for the department at the district level. 




However, many counselors write grants to fund programs at the building 
level. We have been successful and it has allowed our program to grow. 



SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Thank goodness for diagnostic consultants! In the St. Joseph School 
District a decision was made to have professionals manage the referral 
and testing process for special education. This allows the counselors to be 
free from a duty that, in many districts, consumes 50% of a counselor's 
time, Counselors still attend many conferences or I.E.P. meetings that 
iriclude discussions of services we presently offer or can potentially offer. 

In many of our schools, individual counseling time was reduced 
and that time reallocated by the counselor-to-the-curriculum component. 
This created a need for more efficient yet effective ways of handling stu> 
dent concerns. A need for group counseling became apparent. Yet, many 
of our more experienced counselors were not comfortable with that deliv- 
ery system. This spawned a series of inservices that focused on how to 
facilitate groups. These inservices were provided by local practitioners 
who provided group counseling for mental-health agencies. Today we 
run groups in collaboration with a variety of community agencies. 

The biggest challenge to our model came from the high school 
level. Counselors there were spending inordinate amounts of time with 
registration, advisement, and course selection. A great discussion ensued 
about whether or not those responsibilities should be a part of the coun- 
selor's role. After much debate, we agreed to keep those activities and to 
focus on reducing the amount of time spent on them. This continues to be 
a challenge, although technology has helped us bring the time spent clos- 
er to our goal. We have completed a fiber-optic system within and among 
all of our schools. Additionally, we have adopted a software program that 
allows counselors to directly type in a student's curriculum choices as 
they talk to them about their career-related classes. This has reduced 
paperwork, bubble sheets, computer lists, and the time spent on these 
activities. 

Getting any educator, let alone counselors, to think about evalua- 
tion of their program is a challenge. Se\'eral methods have been used, 
including a teacher- and student-satisfaction survey, knowledge evalua- 
tions of curriculum units, student pro- and post-questionnaires and, of 
course, supervisor e\'aluations. This area is perhaps still the weakest part 
of our program, with not enough attention to the details. It continues to 
be a major challenge. 

St. Joseph counselors were part of the solution — and yet some were 
also a part of our problem. Some counsi'lors want only to provide indi- 
vidual and group counseling. Others feel comfortable acting only as edu- 
cational adviser to students. It was, and is, a real challenge to convince 
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these counselors that a more balanced approach reaps significant divi- 
dends. Thus, student needs are better met, and all students receive bene- 
fits from the program. 

ADVICE TO NEW IMPLEMENTERS 

Do not simply accept a guidance model from another district and 
implement it at your school. It is important to your counselors that they 
have a hand in analyzing their present program, dream about what could 
be, and plan for a new program. Counselors resist a prepackaged pro- 
gram that they had no part in plainning. Each school district has its 
unique characteristics that require a difference in programs. Cookie-cut- 
ter programming is not acceptable. 

On the other hand, counselors need exposure to comprehensive 
models for guidance programs. Tliis particular model offers a very bal- 
anced approach to the services that counselors could and should offer. It 
offers individuality in the curriculum, group and individual counseling, 
and a variety in career and educational planning. It only specifies com- 
petencies, not how to accomplish those competencies. For example, 
schools in your district may have a problem with excessive violence. 
Under this model you might address that in the curriculum or perhaps in 
group counseling. Schools in every district want students to understand 
and express their feelings. This might be a common curriculum unit in 
the counseling curriculum of all schools. The choice of what to address 
and how to address it is yours. 

Take your time. This is a multi-year project. Even after you have it 
fully developed, you will find yourself changing it as your students' 
needs change. By taking your time and getting counselors to work on it, 
they will begin to develop an ownership of their program. With the own- 
ership will come a common vocabulary and a greater understanding of 
their role. Activities are not just "things to do," but are part of a larger 
plan to meet the needs of students and their school. 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

There are many things we would like to improve upon, 
lechnologicaily, we need to maintain focus on improving connectedness 
among cc^unselors and with community agencies for assistance, consul- 
tation, and information sharuig. Constant inservice on new software will 
be required. We can envision a time when school counselors will be pro- 
vided with a consulting service or mavhe even a high levi’l cT supervision 
through technology. We must also continue lesiMixliing wa\s wherein- 
stiidc.nts and parents receive the benefits t>f mine inti>rn(ation about edu- 
cational choices and careers. 




Like all of you, we are consistently trying to minimize time spent 
on nonguidance duties. Often, administrator and teacher expectations of 
the counselor fall into this area. This problem is more acute at the high 
school level and middle school level where counselors served many years 
in various roles before our comprehensive program was instituted. The 
expectation that counselors should be available at any time, that coun- 
selors should serve as registrars, and that counselors should spend more 
time with paper than people, is hard to break. However, a unified coun- 
seling department and an administration that supports a comprehensive 
program is slowly moving forward. 

Finally, there is a realization that counselors cannot go it alone. In 
St. Joseph we are encouraged to collaborate with other agencies, busi- 
nesses, school programs, and parents to bring resolution to some of the 
larger community issues. For example, the dropout rate couldn't be low- 
ered without working with social service agencies, businesses that hire. 
Adult Basic Education, and parents of at-risk students. Li other areas, 
community support must be pursued and obtained to maximize the 
counselor's effectiveness in dealing with a problem like abuse, alco- 
holism, and suicide. 

CELEBRATING SUCCESS 

Take time to celebrate success. Our dropout rate went from a four- 
year cumulative rate of 26.5% to 15.9% in the last eight years. Counselors 
had a big role in this improvement. The number of violent incidents in St. 
Joseph schools has declined due to active conflict-mediation programs. 
Counselors had a big role in this improvement. Our schools had no orga- 
nized method of handling crises until four years ago when they received 
a manual and training for their staff. Counselors had a lead role in this 
improvement. Students had little access to career or college information 
until centers were organized three years ago to provide comprehensive 
video, computer, and print sources plus a staff member to lead them 
through it. Counselors had a lead role in this improvement. Get the idea? 
There has been much success that we must tell each other about and cel- 
ebiate! 
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Located in the heart of the Ozarks, Cassville is a rural school district 




- 


of approximately 300 square miles in the southwest corner of Missouri. The 






Cassville School District is located in one of the fastest growing areas in 
the state and encompasses a diverse economic mix of farming, tourism, 






manufacturing, small business, and a growing poultry industry. 






Although excellent educational opportunities are available to the students. 
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it is one of the state's lower socioeconomic regions. The district has a very 


r 
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mobile population which makes it difficult for students to attain a solid 
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educational foundation. To help compensate for this mobility, the 
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schoolwide curriculum and Comprehensive Guidance Program are 






designed to be both developmental and sequential. As the Comprehensive 
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Guidance Program moves statewide, students who move from district to 
district will no longer lose out. 






With the adoption of the model at Cassville, students and parents 






have become aware of the fact that the administration and counseling staff 
are committed to providing a program which will create a meaningful edu- 
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cational experience for every student. 






During the 1985-86 school year, the Cassville R-4 District was con- 


. 




tacted by the Guidance and Placement Section of the Missouri 
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Department of Elementary and Secondary Education ai'id asked to serve 
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as a pilot school in the implementation of Missouri's Comprehensive 
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Guidance Program Model on the secondary level. 






In addition to the framework and components already developed 






by the Guidance and Placement Section of the Missouri Department of 






Elementary and Secondary Education, counselors from the pilot schools 






were to gather information and construct classroom guidance curriculum 
units. These units were later edited and placed in activity kits to support 
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the development of guidance curricula at the local lev('l. These activity 
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kits were then made available to counselors throughout the state. 






After the success of implementing the program on the high school 
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level, the state developed the middle school and elementary school com- 
ponents. Cassville Middle School and Eunice Thomas Elementary School 
were asked to serve as pilot schools in tlie implementation of the second 
phase as well. 



ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE MODEL 

Unlike many schools who adopted the model after seeing the ben- 
efits attained by the pilot schools, Cassville, as a pilot school entered into 
the program only to find out later that we were helping to develop a com- 
prehensive guidance model that would reform guidance programs 
throughout the state of Missouri. 

When we entered the program we felt that we had a strong guid- 
ance department. We soon realized, however, that although we were 
working very hard to present career materials, work with the college 
bound, and help students chronically in need of personal counseling, we 
were, in reality, missing a significant percentage of the student popula' 
tion. During the first meeting we participated in, expectations for imple- 
menting the model were discussed and we quickly realized that our 
guidance program was running us. Rather than taking time up front to 
lay out a comprehensive plan and develop a schedule to accommodate 
the plan, we spent most of our days responding to individual student, 
teacher or administration requests. In essence, we were putting out fires 
with a squirt gun. We found that we were not alone but, in fact, this was 
a pervasive problem common to all of the pilot schools. Tlie model 
offered an alternative by providing a framework for guidance programs 
statewide. The model enables counselors to deal with such issues as 
accountability, effective time management, increasing the number of stu- 
dents served, clarifying the counselor's role, and establishing a clear-cut 
way to evaluate the effectiveness of the program. The model provided 
structure, yet allowed us to assess the needs of our students and design a 
program to meet those needs. 

One of the most attractive aspects of the comprehensive model for 
Cassville was the curriculum component, as it allowed us to provide 
information in group settings rather than individually by request. As a 
pilot school, we were asked to do a needs assessment to determine the 
specific iniormation needed by our students. Once this task was accom- 
plished, we designed relevant curriculum units to use in the classroom 
setting. Although we were initially concerned about the time expenditure 
involved in doing the needs assessment cind developing and presenting 
the curriculum units, we actually found that we had a reduction in the 
amount of time needed to cover such topics as college admissions proce- 
dures, information on careers, and job-readiness skills. In addition to 
reducing what would have otherwise been a repetitious method of dis- 
seminating information, it enabled us to roach a larger audience. 
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Classroom presentations allowed us to become more visible and ulti- 
mately more approachable. As a result, those students who we had not 
previously been serving felt comfortable in seeking our help. 

Another very beneficial aspect of the comprehensive model was 
that it definitely clarified the role of the counselor. Prior to the develop- 
ment of the model, counselor training programs themselves were very 
diverse, giving counselors only a vague understanding of what their 
duties should encompass. In the past, many graduate programs focused 
primarily on personal and crisis counselmg with little emphasis on devel- 
oping a suitable program for a school environment. Thus, much of our 
training was not geared to prepare us for what we were expected to do. 
As a result of the implementation of the model, many graduate programs 
now include the comprehensive guidance model as part of their coun- 
selor education program. 

The diversity found in counselor training gave counselors and 
members of school districts little idea of what a counseling program 
should entail. Thus, each program had a different focus. Without a clear- 
ly delineated role, counselors fell into many nonguidance activities such 
as substituting and performing quasi-administrative tasks and secretari- 
al duties. Although the model presented many responsibilities for coun- 
selors, it also indicated those duties that were clearly outside the realm of 
guidance. 

We found that a clearly defined role provided administrators and 
counselors with a yardstick to measure accountability and program effec- 
tiveness. The model's standards provide for uniform guidance standards 
throughout the state. This enabled us to have the flexibility to design our 
own program within a framework. A common framework provides a 
uniform means with which to hold counselors and guidance programs 
accountable. Prior to the model's implementation, it was difficult to 
assess accountability because much of what counselors did was with 
individual students. Now, with the model guidance program in place, we 
no longer struggle to prove our accountability; our presence in the class- 
room allows us to reach more students, as well as being a more visible 
part of the total school curriculum. 

As a result of using the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model 
statewide, guidance programs at the local level are assessed by the same 
set of uniform standards. Although the state does not require us to be a 
part of the model, most schools participate in order to meet statewide 
standards established as a part of the Missouri School Improvement 
I Program. The statewide evaluation process gives recognition to guidance 

I as an integral part of the total school, not as an ancillary service. Schools 

I that do not have adequate guidance .services available within their guid- 

I ance program are given a written notice of reprimand. This, coupled with 

I other areas of deficit, can result in a school's loss of overall accreditation. 
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Obviously, the ability to .^erve a larger clientele of students coupled 
with a clear-cut definition of counselor role and accountability are some 
of the definite pluses resulting from the implementation of the model. An 
equally important advantage is found in the area of time management. 

One of the initial phases in the adoption of the model required 
counselors to do a time and task analysis to determine how their time 
was being spent. The results of tfiis process allowed us to analyze what 
we were doirig ai'id develop more effective methods of utilizing our time. 
Many counselors "'alk at the idea of implementing the model because 
they are already overwhelmed with work. They feel, as we initially did, 
that the model would add extra responsibilities, causing additional time 
expenditure. We found, however, that the model enabled us to restruc- 
ture our existing program, and, in so doing, we actually saved time due 
to the classroom curriculum units and group activities that we were able 
to add. The only additional time expenditure occurred in Ihe initial phas- 
es of implementation Ultimately, after our initial curriculum planning, 
orgcinizational time was virtually cut in half. As we moved from a deliv- 
ery system which focused on meeting the needs of individuals to offering 
classroom units, we were not only saving time, but we were making our- 
selves m.ore accessible to students who had never sought our help before. 

ADOPTION OF THE MODEL 

As a pilot school, Cassville was selected by the Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Education to field-test the Missouri 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model. Despite the fact that we were 
asked to serve as a pilot school, the steps we took to gain adoption of the 
model were not unlike those taken by any other school. 

In order to implement the program, we first obtained permission 
from the admiiiistration to attend the initial informational meeting. 
Participation in the project required that both counselors and building 
principals attend. Although it seemed insignificant at the time, the 
requirement that administrators attend turneU out to be one of the most 
important aspects of the entire program. 

In tile initial meeting, each of the four program components of the 
model was discussed in detail. Counselor responsibilities, as they related 
to the model, were clearly delineated. Information piresented at the meet- 
ing allowed our principal to see the requirements of a total guidance pro- 
gram. After the program, he expressed that although he had been very 
pleased with (Uir existing program, he pn'viously had only a \ .igue 
notion as of the demands placed on counselors. Due to his newfound 
awareness of these demands, he understood the importance of not 
assigning nonguidance tasks to counselors. Me realized that U'‘ comply 
with the model, we simply did not have lime to do extra tasks. He als(' 
saw the importance of providing (icTical as.sistance for our department. 
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upon our return, we made arrangements to present to the Board of 
Education our plan to implement a comprehensive guidance program 
based on the information we had received. It was essential to gain 
approval by the Board of Education, as the implementation of the model 
would virtually restructure the existing guidance program. The board 
seemed particularly interested in the curriculum component of the pro- 
ject because it would enable us to reach a wider cross section of the stu- 
dent body. The Board of Education had always been very supportive of 
our program and was pleased with our willingness to be a part of 
statewide guidance reform. 

After gaining board approval, one of the first phases of implemen- 
tation was to do a thorough time and task analysis. This enabled us to see 
if we fit within the time allocations recommended by the comprehensive 
guidance program. The results of this time and task analysis are indicat- 
ed in Table 5.1. 

In analyzing our time and task analysis results, we found that at 
the high school level we were spending the bulk of our time in the 
responsive services area. One of our main concerns in implementing the 
model was that the time spent on curriculum units would take us away 
from those students who were really in need of help. A further analysis 
of the number of those students served through individual counseling 
sessions revealed that several students, through multiple visits, were tak- 
ing up a disproportionate amount of counselor time. Although we were 
very busy eve^y day, we were only serving the needs of a small percent- 
age of the actual student body in the responsive services area. We found 
that the curriculum units we developed, especially those addressing such 
topics as self-awareness and communication skills, were enabling us to 
cover issues that often became one-on-one sessions. Providing informa- 
tion in a group setting allowed us to reach a larger cross section of stu- 
dents. In one rer.pect it decreased the number of potential individual con- 
ferences; in another respect, it made students who were uncomfortable 



Time and Task Analysis Prior to Model Implementation 




High School 


Middle School 


Elementary 


Guidance Curriculum 


15 


15 


35 


Responsive Services 


^5 


25 


20 


Individual Planninj; 


^.0 


25 


25 


System Sup[)ort 


1.5 


IS 


10 


Nonguidanco 


.5 


20 


10 



Table 5.1 . Results f)t the lime and task analysis that was undertaken as 
one of th(* first stt'ps toward implementation. 
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about seeking help more willing to come in. The net result was n stream- 
lining of the responsive services component. Although we do fall within 
the appropriate time guidelines in each component, our responsive ser- 
vices remain at the upper end of the scale while our guidance curriculum 
falls at the lower end of the recommended time allotment. 

Although the initial steps of gaining adoption of the model were 
easily accomplished, some obstacles remained. In order for e program 
to operate successfully, we realized that we would need to employ addi- 
tional counselors and acquire secretarial help. Though we were not given 
this extra help when we initiated the program, the success of the model 
guidance program coupled wdth the growth of the district enabled us to 
justify the need for the additional personnel. When we entered the pro- 
gram in the 1985-86 school year, we had three counselors assigned to 
cover the K-12 population. Since that time, we have added three addi- 
tional counselors and one full-time secretary. We still are in need of a full- 
time psychological examiner and additional secretarial assistance. 

HOW DOES THE PROGRAM FUNCTION? 

The Cassville Comprehensive Guidance Program is developed 
around a framework comprising the following: guidance curriculum, 
individual planning, responsive services, and systems support. 

Guidance Curriculum 

One of the most beneficial aspects of implementing the program 
was in the development of the curriculum component. It was the catalyst 
that compelled us to revamp our guidance philosophy and better align 
our K-12 guidance program. The result of implementation was a com- 
prehensive and sequential guidance system. 

In developing our curriculum, the first step w'as to assess student 
needs in each division of the K-12 population. Once the needs were 
assessed, curriculum units were developed to address student needs. 
Other units were added to address relevant topics not indicated on the 
needs assessment. K-12 counselors then met to ensure that those topics 
relevant to all divisions (i.e,, career development, self-awareness, drug 
and alcohol information) were covered in a comprehensive maimer. 

Curriculum alignment is formally reviewed every three years to 
coincide with administration of the Missouri Comprehensive Student 
Needs Survey. Informal curriculum revision occurs on an ongoing basis 
as rek \ ant topics are added to the guidance curriculum. 

In ci,rrying out our program and in meeting state guideline.s, coun- 
selors are in the classroom on a regular basis. We appreciate our faculty 
and work with them to ensure that our visits to the classroom are com- 
patible with their scheduled activities. Our teachers are very complimen- 
tary and supportive of our counseling program. In tinier for the guidance 
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component to be effective, this type of rapport with teachers is essential. 
In essence, they make this aspect of our program work. 



Responsive Services 

Prior to our participation in the pilot project, the percentage of time 
spent in our responsive services caseload was very high, as mentioned 
earlier in the chapter. On the secondary school level, it still remains at the 
upper end of the desired range. Attempts to streamline our responsive 
services have decreased this number somewhat. 

One of the ways we have reduced the frequency of student 
demand for repeat visits to the counselor's office is to give them tools to 
resolve their own problems. Tliis can be done individually with students 
or through curriculum units dealing with such topics as conflict resolu- 
tion, anger management, self-awareness, self-esteem, and developing 
respect for or.oself and others. 

In addition to individual counseling, our responsive services needs 
are also met through group counseling activities. On the elementary level 
the "Breakfast Club" is designed to enhance self-esteem. Each morning 
the elementary counselor meets with a group of students to offer encour- 
agement, listen to their problems, and provide a hug when necessary. 
With our fast-paced lifestyles and varied home environments, this time 
allows children to .eceive the special attention they so often crave. The 
elementary counselor also conducts a group called the "BUG Club" 
which stands for "Bringing Up Grades." Tliis helps students monitor 
their progress while enhancing their study skills. "Banana Splits" 
addresses the needs of students who are coping with issues of divorce or 
separation. 

As a follow up to the BUG Club on the middle school and high 
school levels, gioups of students experiencing academic difficulty meet 
to receive help with attitude and grades. In some cases, tutoring is pro- 
vided. Groups dealing with conflict resolution are also provided on these 
levels. 

The "Care Club" is a group unique to the middle school. Students 
who express an interest in trying to help other students cope with issues 
of isolation, self-esteem, imd problems with family or friends meet to 
offer help and encouragement. Special notes, small gifts, and words of 
kindness are offered to let students know that someone cares. 

On the secondary school level, the at-risk counselor meets with the 
"Moms" group to discuss issues relevant to teenage mothers. This 
encourages teenage mothers to stay in school. 

The high school "Teen Issues" groups deal with contemporary 
problems facing our students. Topics include coping with stre.ss, alcohol 
and drug abuse, teenage sexuality, .suicide, depression, and communicat- 
ing with parents and peers. 
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An important aspect of the responsive services component 
involves the ability to deal with crisis situations when they arise. The 
Cassville K-12 counseling staff has developed a schoolwide crisis inter- 
vention plan that addresses such issues as how to deal with the death of 
a student or faculty member, acts of violence, or catastrophic events (i.e., 
tornadoes, fire). The schoolwide plan provides a means to notify faculty 
of the crisis and helps counselors coordinate efforts of informing and 
dealing with the student body. Cassville counselors also serve on a 
Southwest Missouri School Counselor Crisis Team in which counselors 
reciprocally provide assistance to neighboring districts in time of need. 

Another aspect of our responsive services component involves the 
development of a referral services list. When it becomes apparent that a 
student is in need of ongoing therapy or a specialized program, we pro- 
vide appropriate referral sources to help parents seek outside help. 

Individual Planning 

The individual planning component at Cassville encompasses ori- 
entation, scheduling, assessment, and career plannmg. This component 
begins in the elementary grades and continues throughout the child's 
educational experience. All too often we tend to relegate individual plan- 
ning to the high school level as we tend to think of this component in 
terms of college and career planning. The comprehensive guidance 
framework forced us to focus on this aspect and re-evaluate our program. 
As we did this, we realized that career decisions are not just a high school 
concern. Although at each division we were involved in some aspect of 
individual planning, we operated as separate entities, rather than as an 
integrated unit. 

One key aspect of individual planning is assessment. It begins with 
preschool screening and continues throughout school with achievement, 
aptitude, and interest testir.g. Students may also, upon referral, be tested 
for placement in our gifted or special education programs. The informa- 
tion compiled through assessment is used to assist students in making 
appropriate educational and career decisions. 

Another aspect of the individual planning component involves 
career and vocational awareness. Students are introduced to the world of 
work at the kindergarten level with parents serving as career speakers. 
Career awareness continues throughout elementary school and early 
middle school years. During middle school, career exploration is empha- 
sized with programs such as "Career Dress-Up Day" where students 
research a chosen career, conduct interviews, and dress the part on Lareer 
day. Another activity designed for middle schoolers to take career explo- 
ration a step further is called "Career Shakers and Movers." This activity 
focuses on job awareness and work ethics. At the eighth-grade level, stu- 
dents are able to utilize this information to help select a career pathway 
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to pursue during high school. At the high school level, course selection 
revolves around this chosen career pathway and is subsequently re-eval- 
uated each year. The goal of Cassville's individual planning component 
is that all students graduate adequately prepared to enter the workforce 
and pursue postsecondary training or a college degree. Parents, as well as 
students, are involved in this process. In order to help students evaluate 
their eighth grade career pathway decision, students are given the oppor- 
tunity to further explore careers. This may prompt high school students 
to change career pathways as their interests develop. As a result, career 
exploration evolves into career decision making. To further assist in mak- 
ing career decisions, students have the opportunity to research and 
receive in-depth information about a variety of careers and the postsec- 
ondary education options available. 

Beginning in middle school and continuing throughout high 
school, a series of informational workshops are presented for students 
and parents. Topics covered include high school planning, a review of 
college and vocational /technical school options, entrance requirements, 
scholarships, and financial aid. 

In order to streamline our individual planning component and 
make it more time efficient, group presentations are utilized to dissemi- 
nate information rather than the previous method of providing this infor- 
mation on an individual basis. The net result is a tremendous time sav- 
ings. 



System Support 

The Cassville system support component includes the Teacher 
Assistance Team, Student Support Team, parent education programs, 
staff mser\'ice, advisory board participation, teacher/administrator con- 
sultation, counselor professional development, research and publishing, 
public relations, and community outreach. 

The Teacher Assistance Teams and the Student Support Teams are 
\’cry similar in their function. Both offer a source of refe ral for students 
who face academic, personal, social, or family problems. Counselors 
serve on both teams to assist other faculty team members in finding 
appropriate strategies or sources of referral to help individual students. 

Parent education programs include a six-week Positive Parenting 
Program, a program designed to help parents of at-risk students m need 
of academic help. It also covers other relevant topics of parent interest. 
This program is offered periodically on a "by demand" basis. 

Staff inservice is presented at all levels and includes such topics as 
■j the following: guidance services available, interpretation of test results, 

explanation of lesting/schediiling procedures, recognizing signs of 
depression and suicide, and referral procedure. Professional devolop- 
menl nisei vice programs are also presented by the counseling .staff on 
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such topics as attention deficit disorder, learning styles, and personality 
profiles. 

Serving on local, area, and state advisory boards and committees 
allows the Cassville counselors to remain cognizant of topical issues 
affecting guidance and school-related programs. Of the committees we 
have served on, the most beneficial has been the Missouri 
Comprehensive Guidance Committee because it has allowed us to have 
input into the development and subsequent revision of the state's guid- 
ance model. 

Professional development has always been a high priority for the 
Cassville K-12 counseling department. We feel that it is important to stay 
abreast of current issues by attending both local and state conferences. 
Counselors have not only attended the meetings, but have presented pro- 
fessional development w'orkshops at neighboring school districts, state 
conferences, and at a series of workshops offered for educators through- 
out the state. For over 15 years, members of the counseling staff have 
served on the Southwest Missouri School Counselor Executive Board as 
officers or board members. Currently, three Cassville counselors serve in 
this capacity. Counselors have also served as officers or committee mem- 
bers for various other professional educational organizations. 

We feel that public relations and comr/iunity outreach are extreme- 
ly important, as they allow counselors to be visible witliin the communi- 
ty. As a result, Cassville counselors serve on community-outreach com- 
mittees, are often called upon to do community presentations, and serve 
as liaisons on various community projects. A grant written by the at-risk 
counselor enabled the district to fund an after-school day care center 
designed to meet the needs of our community. 

CONTEMPORARY/PROFESSIONAL ISSUES 

A proactive approach to guidance demands that counselors keep 
abreast of current issues and educational trends as they deve-op. As com- 
puters in the classroom have become a viable delivery mode, counselors, 
as well as other educators, need to avail themselves of this new technol- 
ogy. At Cassville, we have worked diligently in a K-12 effort to utilize the 
latest technology to enhance our classroom curriculum units. The 
Missouri View "Choices" program sponsored by the state has become an 
integral part of our career guidance program. Information on how apti- 
tude and interests relate to job selection, job requirements, salary ranges, 
training programs available, and employment outlook statistics is imme- 
diately available. Through networking our program, many students can 
be served in a very time-efficient manner while receiving valuable cur- 
riculum and individual planning information. College and scholarship 
search informL.iion is also enlianced through the use of teclmology. We 
are constantly looking for new sources of relevant information. 
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This year, Cassville was selected as one of the recipients of the A+ 
School Grant sponrored by the Missouri Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. The main focus of the grant is to equip students for 
successful entry into the world of work or prepare them for some form of 
postsecondary training. Preparation demands early career exploration 
and encourages a focused educational plan. Funding made available 
through this grant has allowed our school to expand the use of technolo- 
gy in the classroom. It has also been a catalyst for our school to realign the 
curriculum into career pathways, altering our guidance program accord- 
ingly. 

Another issue facing all counselors involves the increase in the 
dropout rate, the potential for school violence and gang involvement, 
teenage parenthood, and increased use of drugs and alcohol. To help 
address these issues, our district has employed a K-12 at-risk counselor. 
The counselor works with students individually or in small-group set- 
tings, provides help with tutoring when necessary, makes home visits, 
and is involved in several community outreach programs. Although the 
counselor helps at-risk students deal with the problems they currently 
face, the main focus of the program in the early grades is pres^ention. 

SUCCESS OF THE PROGRAM 

Adoption of the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program 
Model at Cassville has resulted in a complete restructuring of our K-12 
guidai'ice program. Although implemented in phases as a pilot, we have 
made a conscientious effort to ensure that our program is both sequential 
and developmental in focus. In order to accomplish this, counselors from 
each division meet regularly to ensure that our program, as a whole, is 
aligned. Through the use of the components, we are able to more effec- 
tively use our time to meet the needs of a larger proportion of the K-12 
population. The classroom-curriculum delivery mode allows us to be not 
only accessible but also highly visible. As a result, students, parents, 
teachers, and administrators view our program as an integral part of the 
total educational process. The adoption of the model has clearly delin- 
eated the counselor's role and provided a clear-cut way to evaluate our 
accountability and the effectiveness of the program. 

We have found that evaluation is one of the key aspects in muin- 
taining a successful program. Whether evaluating an individual unit to 
assess its effectiveness or evaluating the program as a whole, data 
received are reviewed in an effort to continually update and improve our 
counsel mg services. Results from student, parent, and faculty evaluations 
have indicated that our K-12 guidance program is serving the needs of 
our students and has received an excellent rating. Due to these results, 
the administrators in our district selected the Cassville K-12 guidance 
program as exemplary durmg our recent state accreditation review. 
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Members of the state review team also cited the K-12 guidance program 
as one of the district's strengths. We credit the adoption of the model for 
providing the framework around which our program was developed. In 
addition to this recognition, our program was recently honored by the 
Southwest Missouri School Counselor Association as "Counseling 
Program of the Year." Due to the success we have experienced using the 
Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program Model, we have been asked 
by the State Department to share information with other school districts. 

Despite the success of the program, some obstacles remain. Some 
counselors have resumed nonguidance tasks such as daily lunchroom 
supervising, substituting, and performing secretarial duties. Although, 
due to the model, w^e are still ahead of where we started with respect to 
nonguidance tasks, the fear is that by assuming these extra tasks, the 
duties by which w^e are evaluated will not get done. 

As the State Department continues to increase the level of respon- 
sibility placed on counselors, the need for all districts to employ psycho- 
logical examiners and to decrease the 1:500 counselor to pupil ratio 
remain critical issues for Missouri school counselors. 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

In order to maintain an effective program, constant updating and 
revision are necessary. Since we adopted the comprehensive guidance 
progratn 11 years ago, we have not had the opportunity to complete any 
major changes or revisions. As a result, our plans for the future revolve 
around the addition of activities to enhance our existing program. Our 
plans for the immediate future include adding additional programs to 
address self-esteem and belonging, parent involvement, drug and alcohol 
prevention. Additional student-based group activities and mentoring 
programs are plamied as well. 

To enliance self-esteem and give students a feeling of belonging, 
we plan to add an "Ambassador s Group." Cassville students who vol- 
unteer to serve as an ambassador will meet monthly with new students 
and pi.rticipate in a variety of mixers and mentoring activities. 

We also plan to have a series of workshops to enable parents to 
work with their children in the selection of a career pathway and in the 
planning of their postsecondary education. Our at-risk counselor also 
plans to target 10 families with potentially at-risk students and do an 
intervention program in the home that addresses the needs of the entire 
family, In addition to our family mentoring program, vve hope to involve 
our students in a mentoring program. 

Although we have a fairly comprehensive K-12 drug-and-alcohol 
prevention program, we hope to add an additional prevention program 
designed to give students alternatives to drug and alcohol use and to 
help students develop healthy lifestyles. The plan of the program is to 
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provide a safe and structured environment for middle schoolers to go to 
after school. Students attending the after-school program will have an 
afternoon to socialize and receive tutoring if necessary. 

In order tr implement programs like these, we realize that we will 
need to either u^u additional help or delete something that we are 
already doing. It is our hope that we can add a full-time psychological 
examiner and additional secretarial help at the middle school and ele- 
mentary school levels. We feel that the success of our current program 
will justify these additions. 

ADVICE FOR NEW IMPLEMENTERS 

As new implementers, it is important to realize that adoption of the 
program model largely involves a restructuring of those duties coun- 
selors are cilready doing. Although it may appear to add additional duties 
and it may seem overwhelming at first, this model ultimately makes our 
job easier through more efficient use of time management. 

Before implementing the program model, all division counselors 
must buy into the idea and be willing to change their current practices. 
Unless we, as counselors, are convinced that this restructuring is valu- 
able, we cannot possibly sell the concept to administrators and board 
members. 

Administrative support is absolutely essential for the guidance 
program concept to survive. Attendance at the initial comprehensive 
guidance meetings enables the administrator to have a more clearly 
defined idea of the counselor's role and an appreciation for the total pro- 
gram. We would suggest that after the program is in place, any new 
administrators attend an informational meeting so that the model contin- 
ues to receive their support. It may be beneficial for building administra- 
tors to attend update meetings as well. 

Based upon our experience with the program model, we have 
found that secretarial assistance is invaluable. It has not only relieved us 
from many nonguidance tasks, but it has allowed us to devote more time 
to addressing student needs. Since counseling offices often house the 
bulk of the student records, a tremendous amount of time is needed to 
keep these records up-to-date and orgcinized. Our secretary does so in an 
extremely efficient manner and also serves as a receptionist to handle the 
flow of students, parents, and teachers who come to our office daily. 

Another suggestion to those adopting the comprehensive guidance 
program is to schedule regular meetings with all counseling staff mem- 
bers. This allows us to network with each other, share common concerns 
and ideas, and coordinate program offerings. 

One of the most important ideas expressed during one of our meet- 
ings was the need to develop program evaluations for the elementary 
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school, middle school and high school divisions. We strongly recom- 
mend that counselors evaluate their programs throughout the adoption 
process and undertake ongoing evaluation of the program once it is fully 
implemented. 

Our final and perhaps most important recommendation: Adopt the 
comprehensive guidance program! The advantages far outweigh the dis- 
advantages. To put it simply — 'Tt works!" Do not let material you read 
about the program overwhelm you because the flexibility of the program 
ensures that no two programs need be alike. Adapt it to fit the needs of 
your school. We realize that any change involves some element of risk. 
Taking risks implies the chance of either winning or losing. You cannot 
lose with this program, and the real winners are the students. 





The Comprehensive 
Guidance Program in Utah 

The state of Utah is located in the center of the Rocky Mountain 
region with a population of slightly over two million residents. The state is 
highly urbanized with approximately 80% of the reside its living in a nar> 
row corridor within 50 miles of Salt Lake City. Schools in 40 school districts 
serve 473,666 students. In 1988, the Utah State Office of Education 
launched an initiative to restructure the state's public secondary school 
guidance program based on a model developed by Dr. Norman Gysbers 
at the University of Missouri-Columbia, and program implementation 
strategies developed in Missouri. Utah is now in the eighth year of its 
implementation of the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model. 

During the decade of the 1980s, there was a growing sense of con- 
cern with the counseling and guidance program in Utah's public sec- 
ondary schools. Counselor numbers were not keeping pace with a bur- 
geoning student population. During this time, pupil-to-counselor ratios 
rose from 430:1 to 550:1. The counselor's role was frequently debated, 
widely varied, and dominated by a myriad of nonguidance activities. The 
counselor's job was not viewed as very attractive, counselor training 
institutions were producing very few counselors, and the shortage of 
trained counselors was so severe that "certification" requirements were 
substantially reduced for entry-level counselors. 

Counselors in the state were frequently criticized for providing 
one-dimensional "university-bound" guidance to students, and voca- 
tional educators had become particularly dissatisfied with the lack of 
guidance for students seeking to pursue vocational and technical train- 
ing, work-based learning options, and direct entry into the workforce. 
Program administrators in the State Office of Education and leaders of 
the local vocational directors' group believed that dramatic measures 
were needed to restructure guidance in the state. They agreed to commit 
up to 10"/. of federal, state, and local vocational education resources for 
guidance support. However, tied to this commitment was a stipulation 
lhat guidance be established as a full-fledged education program. 

The Utah Comprehensive Guidance Program Model varies little 
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from Gysbers' model, described in Developing and Managing Your School 
Guidance Program (Gysbers & Henderson, 1994) and The Missouri Model 
(Starr & Gysbers, 1993). However, Utah adopted the National 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) 
Competencies as its desired student outcomes. Though the 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model, which has been adopted in 
Utcih, shares all of the major characteristics of the Gysbers /Henderson 
and the Missouri Models, it is singularly unique in its statewide approach 
to implementation and the near universal adoption of the model by the 
middle/junior high schools and high schools of the state. 

By the Fall of 1996, all but six of the 235 middls/junior high schools 
and high schools had committed to the model and had participated in 
training, and 155 had met stringent program "standards" which qualified 
them to receive their share of $4,4 million appropriated by the legislature 
for the program. A collegial system of program management involving 
the State Office of Education, regional and district administrators, and a 
peer-review process are used to ensure that each school's program main- 
tains fidelity to a set of very high program standards. Following is a 
description of the strategies used to effect this le\^el of comprehensive 
guidance program implementation, successes achieved to date, planned 
future directions, and some analysis and advice for those seeking to 
implement or obtain funding for the model. 

AITRACTIVENESS OF THE MODEL 

In order to understand what led Utah schools to become so thor- 
oughly attracted to the Comprehensive Guidance Model, it is necessary 
to recount briefly some of the events that culminated in a statewide adop- 
tion of the model. Prior to 1987, several comprehensive guidance work- 
shops were conducted in Utah and the model was widely embraced con- 
ceptually, both at the local level and State Office of Education level. 
However, though many counselors spoke favorably of the model, sys- 
tematic and full in plementation failed to materialize in most schools. In 
retrospect, missing were two major ingredients: 

1. Lack of schoolwide commitment, including the school principal; 

2. Chronic lack of time to escape ongoing activities in order to plan 
and restructure a new program. 

In 1989, amid growing dissatisfaction with counseling and guid- 
ance, a debate developed concerning the best approach to redirect and 
strengthen career guidance services in the schools. Some local vocational 
directors advocated adding an additional "vocational" coun>elor at each 
school. Others, including the State Office of Education staff, saw a deep- 
er problem and sought a solution that would rid all counselors of quasi- 
administrative and clerical duties. At about this time, the NOICC 
Guidcliiacs were published, and an effort was made to implement this 
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model in six high schools and five middle/junior high schools. While the 
NOICC trainers were very capable, the program restructuring portion 
was not well received eind little action ensued. A decision was made to 
adopt the student-competencies portion of the NOICC model and train 
the same eleven schools in the comprehensive guidance implementation 
model. The schools responded very favorably to the Comprehensive 
Guidemce Model and began working earnestly to restructure their pro- 
grams. A complete description of the state and local mechanisms used to 
support the efforts of these schools will be detailed later; in brief, howev- 
er, schools committed to a three-year training and implementation time 
line, and "beyond contract time" was allocated to counselors for planning 
and developing their school's comprehensive guidance program. At this 
time, another key concept was beginning to emerge which held that if 
guidance was to function as a "program," it should receive funding in 
some pattern. People were beginning to realize that budgets and funding 
are embedded elements of an education "program. ' 

As the restructuring of the first eleven schools progressed, word 
spread about their success and the improved delivery of career informa- 
tion and student planning in those schools. In the second year of imple- 
mentation, an additional 12 schools committed to implement the pro- 
gram, and all 11 of the initial schools continued their program develop- 
ment efforts. Approximately 50 additional schools have been added in 
each of the last three years. As of the beginning of i997, a total of 155 mid- 
dle/junior high schools and high schools have completed three or more 
years in the comprehensive guidance program implementation initiative 
and have met State Board of Education adopted program standards. All 
but four schools have committed to the program, attended training, i\nd 
begun implementation efforts. 

In retrospect, several key elements of the Comprehensive 
Guidance Model emerge as key factors in attracting the entire state pub- 
lic school system to the model. The model had considerable face validity 
with counselors. The paradigm shift from position to program was not 
only consistent with the mission of education but also established ratio- 
nal consistency throughout all of the components of the model. The 
model had a rationale and framework for ridding v_c-.’nselors of numer- 
ous nonguidance activities which occupied much of their time. The con- 
cept of "displacement," allocating 100% program, and allocating time 
among program components with not less than 80% of the counselor's 
time devoted to "direct vscrvices" to students, were particularly appealing 
aspects of the Comprehensive Guidance Model. 

Within a year or two, it was evident that tlie n\odel had the power 
to spur counselors into action. School counselor teams enthusiastically 
rose to the challenge of remodeling tlieir program. Administrators and 
the community became aware of improved guidance in the pilot schools. 
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A third factor which drew the state towards the Comprehensiv^e 
Guidance Model was precipitated by a State Board of Education mandate 
for schools to develop a Student Education and Occupation Plan (SEOP) 
with each middle /junior high school and high school student and the 
student's parent or guardian. This requirement had considerable support 
from the State Parent Teacher Association and the state Legislature. As 
schools implemented the Comprehensive Guidance Model with its time 
allocation for individual planning, counselors were finally finding the 
time to conduct meaning^ SEOP conferences. This led to considerable 
levels of support for the model among state office administrators, PTA 
leaders, and the state Legislature, 

Finally, there was a growing idea in the state that there should be 
some relationship between funding support for educational programs 
tied to standards or accountability measures. As this concept developed. 
State Office of Education administrators and legislative analysts crafted a 
funding approach to the Utah Comprehensive Guidance Model which 
provided both an incentive and an approach to program accountability 
tied to program funding. The structured components of the model 
(including steering aiid advisory committees, adequate resource materi- 
als and equipment, depcirtmental budgets, staffing patterns, adequate 
facilities and space) and the program components of the model (guidance 
curriculum, individual planning, responsive services, system support) 
combined with the concepts of time allocation, and all of these compo- 
nents focused on student competencies were readily translated into pro- 
gram standards. When funds were appropriated and then allocated to 
school districts on the basis that schools would develop a guidance pro- 
gram that met Comprehensive Guidance program standards, a final 
powerful incentive was created to bring about a statewide embrace and 
adoption of the model. 

STRATEGY USED IN GAINING ADOPTION OF THE MODEL 

The state leadership for counseling and guidance in Utah was 
aware of an ongoing effort in Missouri to systematically train counselors 
and implement the comprehensive guidance program. A decision was 
made to develop an adaptation of that initiative as the change-agent strat- 
egy for Utah. Experience had convinced us that several things were criti- 
cal for an effective restructuring of a program: 

1. a new model had to be endorsed and supported by a broad 
based group of education leaders in the state; 

2. adequate time must be devoted to the change process; 

3. the change must be supported and facilitated by the key build- 
ing administrator which is the principal; 

4. a full team of all of the school's counselors and other key teach- 
ers and administrators must participate in the change process; 




5. the change process must be adequately funded to give the coun- 
selors planning and development time above and beyond their regular 
"'contract" days and to provide for the purchase of needed curriculum, 
materials, and equipment. It was also our belief that a small number of 
"lead schools" should be selected to initiate the process and that a sup- 
portive environment should exist at both the school and school district 
level in order to maximize the chances of a successful program imple- 
mentation jin these lead schools. 

To select the lead schools, state staff consulted with district student 
services and vocational education directors from a number of districts to 
obtain nominations for junior high and senior high schools which would 
be strong candidates for lead schools. A second round of meetings was 
held with school principals and counselors from the "nominated 
schools." Each school was asked to express their interest in implementing 
the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model and their willingness to 
make a long-term commitment of resources and time to achieve a suc- 
cessful adoption of the model. 

Eleven schools (high schools and junior high schools) were select- 
ed to serve as lead schools. Each made a commitment to attend a one- 
and-half day inservice each August for a three-year time period. This 
training was to be attended by the school principal and all counselors 
along with any other key individuals the school selected to attend. A 
commitment was also made to provide the counselors with an addition- 
al 7-10 days of time, for each of the three years, to plan and develop pro- 
gram strategies, activities, and evaluation processes. 

The State Office of Education made a commitment of $4,000- 
$10,000 in funding for each of the schools, based on a formula developed 
by the stale "Select Committee for Comprehensive Guidance." Tlie local 
district vocational director committed to provide the schools with the 
prescribed levels of funding after the first year of the project, Lri the event 
Perkins funding was no longer available. Twelve new schools were invit- 
ed to join the comprehensive guidance program implementation process 
the following year. These twelve schools also received Perkins funds, but 
all funding in subsequent years has been provided by the local school dis- 
tricts. Tlie comprehensive guidance program was so enthusiastically 
received and demonstrated by the lead schools that 23 schools committed 
to participate the third year, and approximately 50 new schools have 
committed to the program each year since the fourth year. 

Several key strategies contributed to the successful adoption of the 
model in Utah, A state steering committee composed of counselors, prin- 
cipals, district administrators, counselor training institutions, and state 
staff, which came to be known as the Select Committee for 
Comprehensive Guidance, was organized. Tliis committee carefully 
reviewed state models for comprehensive guidance from a number of 
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states, but particularly Missouri, New Hampshire, and Alaska, and 
adapted /adopted from those models to create the model for Utah 
Comprehensive Counseling and Guidance Programs. This model was 
refined over time and adopted by the Utali State Board of Education. 
Nearly all of the state's 40 local school districts have also adopted the 
"Utah Model" or a slightly variant version of it over the past several 
years. The flexibility provided to local districts to adapt/adopt their 
unique \'ersion of the model has proven to be a valuable strategy for 
acceptance and ownership of the model, A second key strategy was the 
strong commitment and support from the district vocational directors. 
The district directors not only committed to fund the school's implemen- 
tation for a three year period but also committed to provide long-term 
fimding if "standards" for the comprehensive guidance program could 
be developed and applied in such a manner as to determine if a program 
met the standards and was eligible for the funding. The state Legislature 
in Utah appropriates money to a categorical fund to pay for the "added 
cost" of vocational programs such as expensive equipment updates, nec- 
essary curriculum modifications to keep pace with technical advances in 
the workplace, and the lower teacher-to-pupil ratios required for effective 
instruction in vocational labs. Local directors resolved to allocate up to 
10% of this categorical funding for a guidance program that was driven 
by standards. It seemed only reasonable to this visionary group of voca- 
tional directors that a strong guidance program he considered integral to 
good student planning and informed course selection and that, like other 
education programs, guidance was not only deserving but needed fund- 
ing to be successful. 

The final mgredient for successful adoption of the Comprehensive 
Guidance Model was the high level of commitment and professionalism 
of the counselo- > iii the state. All of the Lnservice training, model devel- 
opment, and even the prospect of program funding would have gone for 
naught had the counselors not rolled up their sleeves and gone to work. 
As school after school successfully adopted and implemented the pro- 
gram, working in most cases for three or more years to achieve base-level 
recognition that they were meeting the program standards, the profes- 
sionalism of the counselors began to emerge. The state counseling associ- 
ation adopted the model and worked hard to encourage all counselors to 
meet the challenge. 'Hie counselor training institutions were invited to 
help review the state's training standards against the model, and as a 
result, a recommendation was sent to the State Board of Education to sub- 
stantially im>dify counselor certification standards in support of the 
Comprehensive Guidance Model. 1he pmfessional standard for coun- 
selors in Utah which has emerged is one of a counselor who understands 
and can deinonstraU’ the skills required to meet comprehensi\’e guidance 
program standanls. 





PROGRAM FUNCTION 




The State Role 

The Utah State Office of Education plays an integral role in the 
overall function of the comprehensive guidance program. The state guid- 
ance specialists provide leadership for inservice and technical assistance 
in the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model to counselors, adminis- 
trators, teachers, district-level cind state-level personnel, and others. In 
addition, the state provides leadership and assistance in the development 
of materials and resources to assist schools and districts in strengthening 
individual components of the Utah Model. In effect, the state specialists 
have developed a statewide strategy for implementation of the model 
that individual schools and districts can easily follow. 

The state guidance specialists work with districts to identify 
schools that are ready for training in the comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram. Any public secondary school is eligible to participate; however, 
only schools which enroll students in grades 7 or above are eligible to 
qualify for state-legislated funding. Once schools are approved by dis- 
tricts to begin the training and implementation process, school guidance 
teams are organized. They make a commitment to attend three years of 
state-sponsored training. The school guidance team consists of coun- 
selors, administrators, teachers, and others who are key to the overall 
success of the program. It has been our observation that schools experi- 
ence greater program success with the support of a visionary, supportive 
administrator who is involved in the training from the onset. 

The state-sponsored inservice training is held annually in August. 
School guidance teams attend a first-year, second-year, or third-year ses- 
sion. Gysbers has served as the major trainer in the state's extensive inser- 
vice training effort since August 1989. The first year, schools are trained 
in the basic components of developing and managing a school guidance 
program and are introduced to tl\e Utah Model. The second and third 
year, schools review comprehensive guidance concepts, their past year's 
accomplishments, and then move on to a more focused training, concen- 
trating on the areas of program assessment and evaluation and "Utah- 
specific" comprehensive guidance issues. The comprehensive guidance 
training has been a huge success. In August 1996, more than 600 educa- 
tors participated in first-year, second-year, or third-year training. In addi- 
tion, more than 350 educators attended a Reunion Schools Conference. 
Our best estimate suggests that well over 1,000 Utah educators have 
received at least three years of comprehensive guidance training. 

Tlic state specialists also provide supplemental training in com- 
prehensive guidance program implementation. As schools completed 
their required three years of training, it became apparent that the state 
needed to organize supplemental training to keep schools apprised of 
current comprehensive guidance issues. A "Reunion Schools Conference" 
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was added to the traditional August training. In addition, the state orga- 
nizes annually a "Rural School Counselor Conference" and a "Wasatch 
Front (Urban) School Counselor Conference." Both conferences are struc- 
tured with general sessions and break-out sessions in each of the four 
components of the Comprehensive Guidance Model. The state specialists 
also organize and support regional and district-level inser\'ice training 
activities. 

The state guidance specialists, in consultation with the state Select 
Committee for Comprehensive Guidance, have developed standards and 
objectives for the comprehensive guidance program which have been 
approved by the Utah State Board of Education. These standards are 
embedded in a statute which defines the state's contribution to the com- 
prehensi\'e guidance program. The standards follow; 

R277-462-3 A. (3) Comprehensive guidance program funds 
shall be distributed to districts for each school within the district that 
meet all of the following criteria: 

(a) A schoolwide student/parent/teacher needs assess- 
ment completed within tlie last four years prior to the appli- 
cation deadline for funding; 

(b) Documentation that a school advisory and steering 
Lommittee have been organized and are functioning effec- 
tivels'; 

(c) Evidence that of aggregate counselor time is 
devoted to direct services to students; 

tdj A program that reflects a commitment that all stu- 
dents in the school benefit from the comprehensive guidance 
program; 

(e) Approval of the program by the local Board of 
Education: 

(f) The establishment of the SEOP requirement for all 
Students as both a process and a product consistent with 
board rules, the elementary and secondary core curriculum, 
and high school graduation requirements; 

(g) Assistance for students in developing job seeking 
iind finding skills and in post high school placement; 

fh} Inclusion in the guidance curriculum of activities 
for each of the twelve National Occupational Information 
Cm^rdinating Committee (NOICC) competencies (available 
frc»m the state guidance specialist); 

h) Distributnm to and discussion with feeder '-chooh ol 
the comprehensn e guidance program; 

(j) Sufficient district budget to adequately pro\ide for 
guidance facilities, materials, equipment, and clerical sup- 
port. (Utah State Board of education Administrative Rule 
RZ77-4^2-"q 
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The state guidance specialists monitor the status of program imple- 
mentation and make recommendations to the Utali State Board of 
Education for funding increases. The funding (building block) request 
proceeds through a rigorous prioritization process. After this process 
takes place, a recommendation is made by the Utah State Office of 
Education to the Utah State Legislature for additional program funds. 
This process requires looking at the funding formula, the total number of 
schools trained in comprehensive guidance ai^d anticipating their readi- 
ness for meeting program standards. The formula used to calculate the 
funds that schools receive is based on the Weighted Pupil Unit (WPU) 
and school enrollment. For example, schools with enrollment of 1-399 
students = 6 WPUs, 400-799 students = 12 WPUs, 800-1199 students = 18 
WPUs, and 1200 students + = 24 WPUs. The value of the WPU increases 
with inflation. The current value of the WPU for FY97 is $1,679. Schools 
receive funds in approximate increments of $10,000, $20,000, $30,000 and 
$40,000. The state Legislature has been very close in appropriating 
enough funding for the number of schools meeting program standards 
and qualifying to receive funding. Total appropriation for comprehensive 
guidance in FY97 is $4.4 million which will fund 155 secondary schools 
which have met program standards. Funds can be used for personnel, 
career center equipment and materials, inservice training, extended day 
or year if required to run the program, and guidance curriculum materi- 
als. Funds cannot be used for nonguidance purposes or to supplant funds 
already being provided for the guidance program. By 19^4, 53 secondary 
schools had progressed confidently in the program implementation 
process to meet the Utah State Board of Education approved program 
standards and qualify to receive funds. In 1995, the number of secondary 
schools meeting program standards increased to 95, and by 1996, 155 sec- 
ondary schools had met program standards. It is our best estimate that 
the remaining 80 target secondary schools will meet program staiidards 
and qualify to receive funding by 1998 (see Figure 6.1). 



Regional and District Roles 

Utah's 40 school districts have been organized geographically in 
nine regions. The regional and district roles in the comprehensive guid- 
ance program center on the program approval process. When a district 
believes that a school's comprehensive guidance program has progressed 
to the point that the program standards can be met, the school guidance 
team will be asked to con^iplete a self study and submit it to the district 
vocational education director or the district student services director for 
review and recommendation. If the district level administrators hnd the 
program meets program standards, the district vocational director will 
recommend the program to the regional committee for vcicational educa- 
tion for review. 
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Figure 6.1. It estimated that the remaining 80 target secondary schools will meet 
program standards by 1998. 



The district vocational education director and student services 
director have the responsibility to formulate an on-site review tean^i com- 
posed of a vocational education director, a student services director, two 
counselors, and a principal, all of whom are familiar with the compo- 
nents of the comprehensive guidance program. This team visits the 
school and reviews the comprehensive guidance program. Where feasi- 
ble, all review team members should be from outside the applicant dis- 
trict. The regional review committee will certify the degree to which the 
guidance program meets program standards. 

Upon receiving approval of the program by the regional review 
committee, the district vocational education director will forward a copy 
of the school program review form, school program manual, and any 
other pertinent information to the state guidance specialists. District 
administrators, school principals, and school guidance department chairs 
certify in writing that schools have met and will maintain program stan- 
dards as outlined by the Utah Stale Office of Education cind the Utah 
State Legislature. Schools meeting program standards will be reviewed 
every three years. Tl'ie State Office of Education is also required to collect 
data and complete an annual report on the progress and success of the 
comprehensive guidance program for the Legislature. 
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RESOURCES 



As a result of a thorough and competitive review process, the state, 
under the direction of the Utah SOICC (State Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee), selected "Choices" as Utah's state-sponsored 
career- information delivery system in 1991. Today, the Utali Choices pro- 
gram is accessible to virtually every high school. 

The Davis County School District, under the direction of the dis- 
trict coordinator for comprehensive guidance, developed two volumes 
(middle/junior high and high school) of guidance curriculum activities. 
ITie curriculum was aligned with the NOICC competencies and indica- 
tors. Each secondary school has a copy of the grade-appropriate curricu- 
lum manual. 

The Applied Technology Education Resource Center has materials 
and resources available which support comprehensive guidance. The 
materials range from career dex-elopment textbooks, workbooks, maga- 
zines, and videos to individual school comprehensive guidance program 
manuals. 



PROGRAM SUCCESS 

Implen'ientation of the Utah Comprehensive Guidance Model 
began with 11 pilot secondary schools in August 1989. Tliese schools rep- 
resented both rural and urban areas statewide. The schools were selected 
on the basis of district recommendation with consideration given to guid- 
ance team leadership qualities and capabilities and, more important, 
visionary, supportive administrators. The number of schools involved in 
program implementation increased incrementally over the next few 
years. Twelve new schools were added in 1990, 14 new schools in 1991, 
and 21 new schools in 1992. In 1993, 57 new schools were added, 48 new 
schools were added in 1994, 50 new schools in 1995, and 78 new schools 
in 1996 (see Figure 6.2). 

Initially, Utah officials recognized that the vision of this new para- 
digm for guidance was not likely to become a reality unless funds were 
made available to train school counselors, administrators, teachers and 
other school personnel key to the success of the program. Once legisla- 
tive, budgetary support for program implementation was established as 
a separate funding program, participation of secondary schools in the 
program grew dramatically. In 1993, the state legislature appropriated 
$1.5 million to fund the first phase of a four-phase effort and the number 
of .schools participating in the program doubled from the previous year. 
11 lusi rated in .figure 6.2 is the progression of schools mvolved in inservico 
training over an eight-year period. Currently, all but four of Utah's sec- 
ondary schools (middle /junior high schools and high schools) are 
involved at varying levels of program implementation, and the 1996 slate 
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PROGRESSION OF SCHOOLS INVOLVED IN COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE TRAINING 

OCTOBER 1996 




Figure 6.2 The number of school involved m program implementation increased 
incrementally over an eight-year period. 



legislature approved $4.4 million in ongoing funds for comprehensive 
guidance. 

Beyond the scope of school participation, other areas of program 
success can be identified. In a survey conducted in November 1994, it 
was reported that school districts hired 23 additional counselors and 44 
paraprofessionals with comprehensive guidance funds. Because funds 
can be used to hire additional personnel, the pupil to counselor ratio, 
while still very high, improved to approximately 480:1 by 1995. 

Results from the 1993-94 ACT assessment provide additional sup- 
port for the comprehensive guidance program. In Utah high schools 
where the comprehensive guidance program has been implemented, stu- 
dents evaluated the school's Guidiuicc Pmcticc and CitrciT Education 
Programs significantly higher iUan did students in schools where the pro- 
gram was not implemented. 

A study was conducted to gather detailt d information about actu- 
al SHOP practices <md products in 49 "approved" schools. Survey results 
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indicated a broad range of improvements in SHOP and career-related 
activities as a result of implementation of the comprehensive guidance 
program. The following are the most significant improvements: increased 
counselor time spent on SHOP, class time spent on guidance curriculum, 
and increased parental involvement in the SHOP process. Although the 
study recognizes vast improvements in SHOP, overall obstacles identified 
involve resources such as time, money, and counselor to student ratios. 

The comprehensive guidance program has been recognized by 
Utah's Parent-Teacher Association as the driving force behind meaning- 
ful SHOP development for all students. The Utah SOICC has taken an 
active role in promoting the program by providing a number of resources 
such as a career tabloid Job Outlook in Brief and participation in staff 
development activities. The SOICC-sponsored computerized career 
ill formation delivery system (CIDS) has promoted the consistency in 
communication of career information to Utah secondary students and 
others through schools, the Department of Employment Security, reha- 
bilitation, and other agencies. And finally, the program has received pos- 
itive media coverage statewide. 

SHOP (STUDENT EDUCATION OCCUPATION PLAN) 

A Successful Feature 

It is evident that the comprehensive guidance program enjoys 
widespread support, but a special enthusiasm for the personalized edu- 
cation occupation planning component deserves further attention. The 
Student Education Occupation Plan (SEOP) is, in effect, the individual 
pi arming component of the Utah Model, The SEOP is a process that 
involves Tivities planned and directed by school counselors that assist 
students m planning, monitoring, and managing their own learning as 
well as their personal and career development. Through guidance activi- 
ties, students are given opportunities to set and evaluate their education- 
al and career goals and to connect them to activities that will help them 
achieve their goals. 

The Utah State Board of Education has had policy in place since 
1984 requiring secondary schools to assist every student in preparing ari 
individual SEOP The Utah State Public Education Strategic Plan (1992) 
envisions a system that personalizes education for each student with 
100% of Utah's students achieving the objectives of their individually 
developed plan. In recent years, the comprehensive guidance program 
has emerged as a driving force for SEOP improvement. i‘.'ith strong 
emphasis on Uie SEOP, schools have created impressive forniats for doc- 
umenting student goals, plans, and progress. Schools have also recog- 
nized the importmce of parental involvement in the SEOP process. 

The SEOP involves a process and a product that are directed by 
individual student needs, educational needs and requirements, and real- 
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istic assessment. As part of the planning process, student interests, tal- 
ents, achievements, and goals are reviewed in an annual conference with 
parents and a school counselor. A record of the planning process activi- 
ties is kept in a personal portfolio or SHOP planning document. 

Common elements of a successful SHOP include the following: 

• Coordinated guidance curriculum activities — sequenced by 
grade level — in areas of self-knowledge, education and occupation explo- 
ration, and career planning; 

• Individual assessment: aptitude, interest, and achievement; 

• Parental involvement through an annual conference with stu- 
dent, parent, and counselors; 

• Well-defined objectives such as goal setting, plans to attain goals, 
and review of progress toward goals; 

• A student education and career-planning document which 
includes the following: 

1. Evidence of school to work, education, and career goals 

2. A written four-year plan 

3. Evidence of Board of Education graduation requirements 

4. Evidence of student, parent, and counselor participation in the 
planning process 

5. Record of SEOP process activities 

Stronger legislation is now in place which requires school districts 
to establish policies to provide for the effective implementation of the 
SEOP process and to train teachers in their role in SEOP development 
(Utah Code Annotated 53A-la-106 and 53A-17a-131.8). With new SEOP 
legislation school counselors face nev/ challenges to accomplish these 
tasks: 

1. Integrate the SEOP process into a balanced comprehensive guid- 
ance program, which suggests that 35% of counselor time at the high 
school level and 25%> of counselor time at the middle/junior high school 
level is spent on individual planning. 

2. Take the current school SEOP implementation plan to a higher 

level. 

3. Design a plan for SEOP implementation that is in compliance 
with state statutes and board rules. 

The Comprehensive Guidance Model, through the individual 
planning (SEOP) component, has given considerable attention to special 
population students. The SEOP process is designed to mclude all Utah 
students. Through an effort with a federally funded project called STUDY 
(Successful Transition of Utah's Disabled Youth), a scries of workshops 
was held throughout the state to train .special educators, school adminis- 
trators, vocational education teachers, vocational rehabilitation person- 
nel, and others about SEOP The core of the training explained the inten- 
sity of student "plans" (e.g., all students have a SEOP; some students may 
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have an lEP, or a 504 accommodation plan, or a vocational rehabilitation 
plan, etc., in addition to the SHOP). The training, as well as the philoso- 
phy, was positively accepted by educators throughout the state. Districts 
and schools are working to coordinate the student, parent, educator con- 
ferences held in conjunction with each plan. They are also collaborating 
as they create student planning documents. 

OTHER SUCCESSFUL FEATURES 

A strong successful feature of the model is the peer review evalua- 
tion process based on statewide program approval standards. The peer 
review process provides an opportunity for district and school adminis- 
trators and counselors to leave their local areas aind regions of assignment 
to review schools for comprehensive guidance program approval. We 
have found that this process facilitates training and networking among 
educators and ultimately strengthens the program implementation 
process. 

Local school districts have taken the leadership role in developing 
materials, resources, and technology to support the model. For example, 
Davis County School District has written and published guidance cur- 
riculum activities aligned with each of the NOICC competencies and 
indicators. This curriculum has been distributed statewide. In addition, 
this same school district has developed a districtwide computerized 
SHOP process complete with opportunity for parents to access student 
information at home through the Internet. 

Pro \'0 High School in the Provo School District has instituted a 
telephone registration system connected to SHOP goals and "next step" 
planning. Students are involved in multi-year planning at Provo High 
School as they make course selections based on career goals. 

With the support of the Utah Education Network and UtahLINK, a 
home page on the Internet for both the Comprehensive Guidance Model 
and SEOP is now a reality. Through the SEOP home page, students can 
link to a broad base of education and career information with the empha- 
sis of the home page focusing on the importance of student planning, 

FUTURE GOALS 

The most ambitious goal we face in Utah is to move all secondary 
schools to "approved" status and to secure legislative funding. This will 
require continued leadership at the state level and support from local dis- 
tricts and individual schools. The importance of funding comprehensive 
guidance for all students, grades kindergarten through high school, can- 
not be overemphasi/x'd. Plans are in place to extend comprehensive 
guidance program implementation to include elementary schools. Seven 
pilol elementary sites were selected in 1996 through a competitive review 
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process, but we recognize that there is a great amount of work to do in 
order to establish an elementary comprehensive guidance program in 444 
elementary schools. Only 17 of Utah's 40 school districts have elementary 
guidance personnel in place, and they stretch their services, on average, 
to two or more schools. 

As comprehensive guidance enjoys widespread support, it also 
faces a serious challenge to interface a guidance program with services 
provided by other student services personnel. Clearly, many other stu- 
dent services personnel have felt "left out" of the comprehensive guid- 
ance program implementation process and legislative funding. Districts 
and schools are encouraged to collaborate with other student services 
personnel to strengthen Ihe responsive services component of the Utah 
Model. It is our goal to expand and coordinate responsive services deliv- 
ery with a state-supported manual for student services protocol. 

ADVICE TO NEW IMPLEMENTERS 

While the Comprehensive Guidance Model is certainly of value to 
an individual counselor, it is most effective when implemented as a 
school, or better still, as a district program. Our experience, and the feed- 
back we receive from schools, is that the strongest programs are in those 
schools which receive strong and consistent support from the district. For 
this reason, we believe that a school which is considering adoption of the 
model should elicit a commitment from the principal to be involved in 
the training and implementation process. It is critical for the building 
principal to understand the conceptual framework of the model, the lan- 
guage of the model, and the desired outcomes. In short, the principal 
must become a full stockholder in the new program. 

It is also essential that all of the counselors in the school and, if pos- 
sible, some key teachers and administrators participate as members of the 
implementation "team" and members of the steering and advisory com- 
mittees. The proper formation cind use of the steering and advisory com- 
mittees has proven to be extremely beneficial to schools as they move to 
adopt the model. The supportive voice emd action of key opinion formers 
in the school and in the community have cvften proven to be invaluable In 
establishing advocacy for the program. One school district board added 
an additional counselor in each of its secondary schools as a result of 
input from a school-level advisory committee. 

For those who have already made a decision to implement the pro- 
gram, we would offer this advice: Be willing to participate in the basic 
training for the model two or three times and review your implementa- 
tion efforts against the model periodically. On numerous occasions, we 
have had counselors express gratitude that we brought them back a sec- 
ond and tliird year for training. Frequently heard was the expression "I 
don't know why, but this is my third year and 1 am finally really getting 
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it!" It seems that the new model represents such a fundamental shift in 
thinking that it takes both time and repetition for all of the pieces to fit 
together or have full meaning in a counselor's mind. We have also 
learned that while it seems cumbersome, there is a great deal of value in 
documenting time allocation. To implement a comprehensive guidance 
program requires a balanced allocation of time. This can only be accom- 
plished when counselors know where their time is being spent. 

We would also advise implementers of the model to make provi- 
sion for the program implementation team to plan and develop their pro- 
gram. This must be time away from the demands of their daily routine. 
Our experience suggests that perhaps four to six days before school starts 
and then two to four days intermittently allocated during the year pro- 
vides the minimal amount of time needed to plan and develop the pro- 
gram. After several years, these functions can be absorbed within the sys- 
tem support component of the model. However, we believe this added 
time is critical in the first several years of implementation. 

Finally, we would advise counselors to be patient and continue to 
make incremental improvement in your program. Our experience sug- 
gests that three to five years are needed to make the transition to the com- 
prehensive guidance program. We have some schools that have devel- 
oped very strong programs in three years, and we have some others that 
have more to do after five years. Most of our schools are able to meet the 
state "minimal" program standards in three years. We do believe, how- 
ever, that counselors have a professional responsibility to constantly seek 
an incremental improvement of the program. No counselor should be sat- 
isfied if their school guidance program is not better this year than it was 
last year. The counselors in Utah tell us that inrplementing a comprehen- 
sive guidance program is very hard work. Many tell us they have never 
worked harder in their lives. They also tell us they have never been more 
happy or satisfied in their professional role. There is an almost universal 
expression of an enhanced professional image, increased opportunity to 
productively affect student's lives, and a sense of professional pride 
being expressed. The school counselor's view of the worth of the pro- 
gram is mirrored in the expressions of administrators, school board mem- 
bers, the PTA orgcinization, the Governor's Office, state legislators, and a 
wide range of other groups which enthusiastically support the program. 
Our advice: Go for it! Hard work will pay rich oividends. 
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The Comprehensive 
Guidance Program in 
Davis County Schools 

DIANN DAVIS 



Davis School District is located between Sait Lake City and Ogden 
in Utah* The county is primarily residential with Hill Air Force Base being 
the largest employer. There are 220^000 people residing in the county with 
approximately 58,000 students enrolled in 70 schools. All secondary schools 
have the Comprehensive Guidance Program well established. The ele- 
mentary school phase of the K-12 program will begin this fall. 



The success of the Davis County Schools Comprehensive Guidance 
Program is a result of a combined, dedicated effort and support from 
numerous entities. The Board of Education, central administration, cur- 
riculum, data processing, student services, applied technology education, 
assessment, counselors, administrators, and teachers from each school, 
students, parents, community support, and the Utah State Office of 
Education — all have been major contributors. Countless hours and mil- 
lions of dollars have gone into the program. This exceptional commit- 
ment will continue because this program has proved educationally sound 
and beneficial for all students, parents, teachers, administrators, the 
Board of Education, business, industry, labor, and the guidance person- 
nel. 

The mission of Davis County Schools is to educate all students as 
they prepare for a productive life in a changing world. This comprehen- 
sive guidance program is designed to be a major contributor in accom- 
plishing this mission. The following elements were built into the pro- 
gram: guidance curriculum with competencies, individual planning. 
Student Education Plan (SEP) for all students. Student Education 
Occupation Plan (SEOP) for all students, responsive services of counsel- 
ing consultation and referral, and system support (such as program man- 
iigtMnent, professional growth, and accountability). The developmental 
design hicludes numerous sequential activities for each grade. It is orga- 
nized and implemented by counselors, teachers, administrators, parents, 
and community representatives; the primary focus is all students. 
Curriculum developed by the district features self knowledge, educa 
lional and occupational exploration, and career planning. The SEP guides 
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elementary students in goal setting and career awareness. The SEOP for 
secondary students highlights six major components: comprehensive 
counseling and guidance curriculum, career exploration, selection of 
career paths, postsecondary intent, diploma emphasis options, and mul- 
tiple-year planning. They are all utilized to facilitate one annual individ- 
ual SEOP with student, parents, and counselors and one small group 
SHOP meeting. The components are managed by an electronic system 
designed and developed by the district. Students and parents have con- 
stant electronic access to monitor their individual SEOP at all schools and 
at homes that are electronically linked. 

The purpose of the program is to provide a system that personal- 
izes education for every student. Expected outcomes include the follow- 
ing: educational relevancy; long-range plannmg; articulation within and 
throughout the educational system; connections with business, commu- 
nity and educational institutions; support from counselors, teachers, 
administrators; involvement of the educational family; and directed use 
of educational time. 

All students in the district benefit because of the developmental, 
systematic program offered to them. Elementary students have SEP con- 
ferences three times a year. Annual SEOP conferences with secondary stu- 
dents, parents, and counselors culminate the process of numerous cur- 
riculum competencies, activities, and assessments into an individual 
product. Advisement provides continuity to the entire planning process. 
It is the means by which students, counselors, teachers, and parents 
maintain an organized understanding of where students are and what 
needs to be done to help them move forward and accomplish their goals. 
Advisement is set up in such a way that students have a major responsi- 
bility for making decisions about their future. Advisement occurs fre- 
quently throughout the school year and is less formal thai' the SEOP 
process and conference. Interaction with the student, as needed, provides 
the consistency of a comprehensive program. 

Davis County Schools have developed an electronic student-man- 
agement computer system. A complete SEOP features current informa- 
tion on every student. Competency-based comprehensive counseling and 
guidance curriculum, career exploration, career paths, recommended 
courses, multiple-year planning, transcripts, assessments, and immediate 
classroom status are some of the components available to students and 
their parents in grades 7-12. Annual SEOP conferences and advisement 
allow all students to get constant information about educational and 
occupational opportunities. 

Tl'ie Davis County School System is sectioned mlo seven cones 
with a high school at the top of each cone. Junior high schools and ele- 
mentary schools that feed into that pattern arc part of that cone. Specific 
coordination between each high school and its feeder junior high schools 
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are held monthly; elementary is held as needed. The chairperson of each 
high school counseling department is designated as cone chair. The seven 
cone chairs also meet frequently with the director of comprehensive 
guidance to ensure district coordination. All district counselors meet 
together monthly for staff development. Principals also meet frequently 
for district cone coordination to ensure that articulation is clear and 
smooth. This structure provides seamless services for all students in cur- 
riculum and SHOP sequencing. 

Student goals are documented in each student's computer portfo- 
lio. The goals selected and expected outcomes identified during a SHOP 
conference are tracked electronically, as are student and parent involve- 
ment. Tlie SHOP is also used for individual guidance on strategies to 
reach goals and expected outcomes. Competency coverage is compre- 
hensive with counselors and teachers working together to teach the com- 
petencies. A checklist of the competencies identifies areas of strength. 
Any competency not being taught becomes a priority. Portfolio informa- 
tion is available on computers for each student. An extensive portfolio is 
being developed with a sizable grant from the Utah State Office of 
Education. Each school has annual program accountability. Every three 
years each school must pass an extensive review of its site-based pro- 
gram. This review is directed by the Utcih State Office of Education. 

Davis County Schools has a comprehensive guidance program in 
grades 7-12, Program components are in place or are being developed for 
K-6. Some of the features are advanced technology, competency-based 
curriculum, assessment, portfolio, School-To-Careers, technical prepara- 
tion (Tech-Prep), career exploration, career paths, postsecondary intent, 
diploma emphasis options, and multiple-year plaiming. The entire pack- 
age, through a PowerPoint® computer presentation, has been presented 
throughout Utah, at national conventions, and to visitors investigating 
the program from several states, Japan, and Canada. The most outstand- 
ing feature of the program lies in the creativity, dedication, and commit- 
ment of our entire school system providing these services for all students. 

.ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE MODEL 

The Davis County Schools Comprehensive Guidance Program is 
comprehensive in design. It is integrated throughout the entire school 
curriculum in the areas of self-knowledge, educational and occupational 
exploration, and educational t areer planning. 

Teachers, counselors, parents, industry, business, labor, postsec- 
ondary education. Parent Teacher Student Association (PTSA), and 
numerous other volunteers frequently participate in the following activi- 
ties: classroom presentations, career days, career fairs, college fairs, 
appliod-tcdanology training awareness, job shadowing, financial aid 
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information, internships, work-based learning, concurrent enrollment, 
labor market information, training programs, and field trips. 

Prior to the adoption of the comprehensive guidance program, a 
technology vision had begun and was progressing through vast hard- 
ware expenditures and software and programming tailored for our dis- 
trict goals, strategic planning, and mission. Comprehensive guidance 
becan'ie the vehicle with which all of this information could be dissemi- 
nated to students and parents. 

Several assessments measuring abilities, aptitudes, achievement, 
and interest are strategically administered and interpreted throughout 
the SEOP process. All students participate in guidance curriculum activ- 
ities and have an individual SHOP prepared with student, parent, and 
counselor input. The individual SHOP includes the disadvantaged stu- 
dent; students with diverse racial, ethnic, or cultural backgrounds; stu- 
dents with disabilities; students with limited English proficiency; and 
gifted and talented students. 

Contributing to each student's SHOP are the following: a develop- 
mental and sequential competency-based curriculum; numerous assess- 
ments; a large menu of career awareness and exploration; specialization 
activities and events; and an iniom'ied school staff, community, and parents. 

Guidance curriculum is a major component of this program. A cur- 
riculum that was complete in scope and sequence, developmental in 
design, and which complimented the Utah State Core Curriculum was 
not previously available, A guidance curriculum that was competenc)'- 
based was also a priority. As a result, money was made available from the 
Davis County School's curriculum director, Fred Brown, to pay coun- 
selors in order to write curriculum that correlated with the National 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) and the 
State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC) com- 
petencies and indicators. The curriculum was published in junior high 
and high school manuals in a developmental and sequential format. This 
curriculum is used throughout Davis County Schools and also in most 
secondary schools in Utah. It has also been purchased for schools outside 
Utah. Curriculum supervisors, under the direction of the curriculum 
director, have written numerous documents that are critical to the SHOP. 
The Davis Course of Study Curriculum Framework K-12 is frequently 
used by U-\e counselors to guide students in proper class selection and 
placement during the SHOP. "A High School Graduation Planning Guide 
for Students and Parents — An Outline of Requirements for a High School 
Diploma Committee" was chaired by curriculum supervisors. All cur- 
riculum supervisors in the department contributed to the choice of cours- 
es required to earn diploma emphasis seals. The director and specialists 
frequently meet with counselors to assimilate current and accurate cur- 
riculum information for each SEOP 
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Applied Technology Education (ATE) has a major role in career 
planning in Davis County Schools. Each high school has an ATE coordi- 
nator that works closely with counselors and teachers. Students that have 
technical training in their SEOP cire assisted by the coordinators for place- 
ment at the Davis Applied Technology Center (DATC). The coordinators 
also work cooperatively with an individual representing the Job Service 
and Davis County Schools. Several employees are housed among the 
high schools to facilitate apprenticeships and similar job placement 
opportunities for students. 

The ATE curriculum has four levels of focus: 

1. Awareness in elementary schools; 

2. Exploration in junior high; 

3. Focus and pre-specialization in high schools with specific skill 
training available in some areas; 

4. Specific skill training and retraining and lifelong learning in the 
postsecondary system. 



Within these four levels, a core of essential experiences and content 
has been identified. Two units have been identified in keeping with the 
State Board for ATE definition of "core" as a body of knowledge that all 
students must be well instructed in and master at a high level of compe- 
tence and demonstrate mastery of through assessment accountability. 
The first is in the junior high exploration level and the second is in the 
high school pre-specialization level. This exploration is to be accom- 
plished in seventh grade through hands-on activities in business, health, 
marketing, home economics, agriculture, and technology occupations. 
The second is designed to provide all students — whether dropout, high 
school completer, or college bound — witli coping skills to make the tran- 
sition from school to work through insight about resource management, 
the effects of technology on home and work life, and the importance of 
good work habits and attitudes in today's economic system. These two 
units do not remove or disrupt the specific skill offerings, the basic skill 
mastery, or the enrichment and personal interest offerings. Rather, they 
provide the essential elements of understanding to promote a successful 
transition into the world of work. They also provide a sound basis for 
courses which, when completed, will render the student ready for 
employment or further training. 

The value of Utah's ATE leadership organizations has been recog- 
nized for many years. They function as cm integral part of the related cur- 
riculum for students enrolled in ATE programs. Any student in an ATE 
class may join the organization for that subject field. In many cases, this 
experience is the first step toward a lifetime of active public involvement 
on the local, state, regional, and even national level. Participation in lead- 
ership organizations helps students bridge the gap between school and 




community by promoting the live interaction of educators and students 
with business, industry, and other components of the world of work. 
Opportunities abound for meaningful involvement in community 
improvement projects. Programs of awards, degrees, and other activities 
complement the objectives of classroom instruction as well. 

Tech Prep training takes advantage of school, business, communi- 
ty partnerships, and integration of applied technology and academic cur- 
riculum to promote a seamless transition from secondary to postsec- 
ondary schools and then job placement. Some high school courses have 
been articulated with two-year degree certificate programs in pcstsec- 
ondary institutions. 

Davis County Schools began the "'Capacity Building Phase" of 
School-To-Careers in the fall of 1995. A coordinator has been hired to 
move this educational approach into the "Implementation Phase." 
Committees are all in place with educators, business, c.nd community 
representatives serving in various areas. School-To-Careers wi4 provide 
a system for all students through six major areas of focus: 

1. Counseling and Guidance — Career awareness, exploration; 

2. Work-Based Learning — Exposure and instruction of workplace 
competencies; 

3. Career Majors — Initial selection not later than tenth grade; 

4. Collaboration — Local partnerships; 

5. Curriculum Integration— High academic and occupational skill 
standards; 

6. Articulation — Strong links between elementary, secondary, and 
postsecondary education. 

The core elements of School-To-Careers are school-based learning, 
work-based learning, eind coimccting activities. School-To-Careers is an 
organized, comprehensive system to help students prepare for, and enter, 
the work force in a chosen career. Increasing demands of a highly com- 
petitive, changing world economy mean that employers need people 
with high academic, analytical, nd technical skills. We are making nec- 
essary systemic educational changes so that our students will have these 
skills as they prep.are for a productive life in a changing world. 
Comprehensive Guidance and School-To-Careers complement one 
another, producing a strong programmatic educational system for all stu- 
dents. 

Responsive services have always been a hallmark for Davis 
County School counselors. Each school offers a variety of counseling, 
consultation, and referral services. The unique population, needs of each 
school, and needs of individual students are determining factors for the 
many programs offered. Some schools offer group support during school, 
others offer after-school programs. Such areas as divorce adjustment, 
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school adjustment, anger management, violence prevention, coping 
skills, and grief are a few examples of school responsive services. 

As a district, we have a crisis team that responds to every school 
when services are requested. It is composed of counselors, social work- 
ers, and psychologists who have been trained in crisis response, suicide, 
and other traumas. They volunteer their time for crisis work. The team 
assembles at a school, by invitation of the principal, when the death of a 
student or faculty member has occurred. In coordination with the 
school's existing mental health professionals, the team conducts crisis 
groups with students who have been affected. 

In the group, students are encouraged to express grief, to develop 
a strategy for coping with the crisis, and to identify peers and adults who 
can be their support network. In the event of a suicide, crisis workers ask 
for a commitment from each group member not to copy the suicide. 

The team notifies the parents of students identified as being at risk 
and encourages them to imn'iediately seek ental health intervention. 

Tlic goals of the crisis team are to prevent copycat suicides, offer 
grieving students emotional support, and enable students to develop 
coping strategies. Support systems identify students for immediate refer- 
ral that are at risk for self destructive behavior. The crisis team acts as an 
carly-rcsponse team to meet the initial needs of the school during a crisis; 
they do not provide long-term counseling for students. 

The professional agreement for Davis County Schools agrees in 
writing to provide for system support. The agreement states that couii- 
sdors will receive two hours of additional release time per month to 
attend district staff development and professional development activi- 
ties. 

This is usually a miiiimum of hours reserved for program manage- 
ment, professional growth and accountability. Paid summer conferences 
and training, as well as school-year system support, are utilized by coun- 
selors and their staff. 

STRATEGY USED IN GAINING ADOPTION 

Davis County Schools began with a pilot comprehensive guidance 
program in one junior high school and one high school. One counselor 
and a parent from each school made an informative presentation to the 
school board. There was reserved interest in adopting the program at that 
time. However, more schools became involved in training, and the 
momentum of comprehensive guidance grew. 

A pi vestal event took place when Dr. Nancy Fleming, assistant 
superintendent and former counselor, attended comprehensive guidance 
training. She became an active advocate for the program. Specific dis- 
trictwide Comprehensive Guidance plans were organized and again the 
board was approached. This time Dr. Fleming was the presenter and 




board adoption of comprehensive guidance was the goal. 

On June 15, 1993, the Davis School Board adopted comprehensive 
guidance as a program that would be planned, developed, implemented, 
maintained, and evaluated in every secondary school. To support the 
adoption, the school board requested a reduction of the counselor-to- 
pupil ratio by hiring additioncil counselors. A directive was also given 
that the staff of each counseling department and the school administra- 
tion be trained in comprehensive guidance. 

Administrators encouraged and expected counselors to restructure 
their position as counselors in a program that provided direct services to 
students at least 80% of the time. Counselors were allotted 16 extra paid 
days during the summer months and numerous hours after school for 
restructuring. Staff Development from the Utah State Office of Education 
and Davis County Schools provided direction, instruction, assistance, 
and advocac'^ for this superlative program that is now integrated 
throughout every secondary school. In the initial stages of program 
change, only a few schools quickly accepted the challenge for redefining 
their job expectations. The paradigm of change happened in various 
degrees and with shades of intensity. Eventually, all schools have moved 
from a reactive position to a proactive program. 

The major responsibility for change was required of the counselors 
for managing the entire structure. Their support came through service 
from teachers, parents, business, and community; hardware and soft- 
ware; individualized technology SEOP; materials from the district office; 
and a committed working vision of an excellent program from district 
and building administrators. From this commitment, all have benefited. 

HOW THE PROGRAM FUNCTIONS IN OUR DISTRICT 

The purpose of the Davis County Schools SEOP is to have the 
school, student and parents, business and community members harvest 
the benefits of the comprehensive guidance program. The purposes 
include educational relevancy, long-range planning, articulation, collec- 
tions, involvement of the educational family, and directed use of educa- 
tional time. This shared common purpose of a comprehensive program 
creates confidence in all concerned that their collective action will make 
a difference in every student's life. 

Davis County Schools is constantly improving an extensive com- 
puterized SEOP process which is closely aligned with an effective district 
comprehensive guidance program. The SEOP includes student career 
information and individual student portfolios, as well as recommended 
courses relevant to specific career goals for students. 

Students in kindergarten through sixth grade are introduced to, 
and made aware of, the world of work. Career awareness curriculum and 
activities used in these grades are integrated with the "Choices Jr." guid- 
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ai'ice mformation program. Students, parents, and teacher meet three 
times a year for SEP conferences in elementary schools. This begins the 
foundation for the SHOP in the secondary schools. Individual student 
portfolios become a component of the SHOP toward the end of the ele- 
mentary school experience and continue with the students until gradua- 
tion. 

Junior high students are assc sed in regard to their career interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities. They pursue additional career exploration 
through the Technology-Life Careers (TLC) program and other career 
guidance curriculum which has been developed for grades 5-12. Also 
during seventh and eighth grades, all students utilize the "'Planning My 
Future" computer program to explore additional career opportunity 
information. 

Toward the end of eighth grade, all students will complete a four- 
year registration plan based on individual career goals. School counselors 
and parents are closely involved with students as these goals are deter- 
mined and courses selected. If students change career goals after the ini- 
tial four-year registration is completed, their registration plan will like- 
wise be adjusted. An annual individual SHOP conference is held with all 
students, their parents, and a school counselor. Numerous activities are 
conducted each year by counselors, teachers, busmess labor cU'id industry 
and postsecondary institutions to assist students and parents in choosing 
an appropriate SHOP. 

Recommended courses for grades 9-12 have been identified by 
teams of counselors, teachers, and administrators; business, labor and 
industry representatives; postsecondary representatives; and district 
staff. Students have access to these recommended courses for each of 23 
job families (occupational clusters) which include more than 95% of cur- 
rent U.S. labor force occupations. The 23 job families fall under six major 
career paths: business contact (marketing), busmess operations, technical, 
science, arls, and social services. 

Three postsecondary intent levels arc identified for each of the 
major career paths: Level one recommends courses which will best help 
students prepare for entry-level employment; level two identifies basic 
courses which will be most beneficial for students who plan to enter one 
of the job families which require up to two years of postsecondary train- 
ing; and level three identifies those courses recommended for students 
pn'pai ing for four or more years of schoolmg beyond high school. 

Ninth-grade anci high school students are further exposed to career 
informaticMi through the "Choices" computer program. The Career 
rianning Program (CIT) — individual student interest and ability assess- 
ment — i.^ administered to every ninth-gmde student in the district and 
assists students in determining career direction. 

During a SFOP, students and their parents, with the guidance of a 
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counselor, may select courses leading to a diploma and an emphasis seal, 
All graduating students will receive a high school diploma. Through 
planning and achieving goals set in the SHOP, a seal with an academic 
emphasis, technical emphasis, or fine arts emphasis may be added to the 
diploma. It is possible to earn two diploma emphasis seals by taking sev- 
eral high-level courses in the required areas. 

Electronics will play an important role as college and university 
information becomes available and is transferred to high school students. 
Transcripts and entrance application forms may be electronically trans- 
ferred to institutions of higher learning through the district SHOP. 

Recording and storing the SHOP for all students in a school district 
requires an enormous amount of space and organization. Information 
needed for each student includes the following: career exploration, career 
paths, postsecondary intent, recommended courses, multiple-year plan- 
ning, transcripts, current status in class work, class rank, attendance, and 
assessment. 

Several years ago, a vision of a completely electronic student man- 
agement system began to be realized. Today, ii\ Davis County Schools, it 
is a reality. The system is sophisticated yet user-friendly. Counselors have 
considerable information about every student with the touch of a key- 
board. Security and confidentiality have been priorities. Students and 
their parents are able to view their individual information at all schools 
and in homes that are electronically linked. Any changes or updating of 
the SHOP requires the security of a counselor, administrator, or staff 
trained with security for the SHOP. 

Before the formulation of a SHOP, there have been numerous career 
exploration activities on the computer. Student-centered activities, in'-er- 
active lessons, and individual assessments also give students and parents 
individualized information that usually formulate a student profile. 
Interest, aptitudes, and abilities are also important information used in a 
SEOP. Counselors and teachers use developmentally appropriate materi- 
als that are sequenced to enhance each year of understanding and level 
of decision making. 

Parents are invited, by phone or mailed appointments, to attend an 
aimual SEOP with a counselor and the student. Counselors also have 
after-school hours and evening SEOP time to accommodate all parents. 
An inconvenient time or canceled SEOP is always rescheduled. 
Adjustments to the SEOP are always considered. Parents and student 
SEOP participation is very high in Davis School District. The quality of 
ec)' h SEOP is an individualized educational and occupational multiple- 
year plan. Students, parents, ai^d counselors have become valuable edu- 
cational partners as they develop each SEOP. 

Parent and students are also invited to attend career fairs, an open 
house to view each school's department offerings, post-high-school day. 
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financial assistance for post-high-school training, and a variety of pro- 
grams to assist parents and students with specialized needs. 

Each school gives general information to students and parents con- 
cerning numerous course offerings, alternative education, skills and tech- 
nical training, work options, job shadowing, and apprenticeships related 
to their career goal. This same information becomes more individualized 
in SHOP. 

Technology has released counselors from the endless paperwork 
that once defined their position. Tracking each student's progress, instan- 
taneously identifying students in need of assistance, and generating a 
variety of student lists with specific data allows counselors the time to 
meet individual student needs. 

Tlie SHOP has greatly minimized the number of changes that stu- 
dents make to their schedules. The SHOP now is the focus of each stu- 
dent's education. In several schools, counselors have chosen to allow stu- 
dents and parents to enter their registration on the computer, choosing 
their class periods and teachers. Students are then responsible for resolv- 
ing any conflicts in courses desired and making educated decisions. The 
computer has the capability of placing students with the same career 
goals in designated classes so tl'ie teacher can adapt the core curriculum 
to specific career needs. Our district computer programmers have an 
understanding of SHOP as a futuristic approach to their work. They are 
constantly improving, making additions and adjustments for a state-of- 
the-art teclmological student management system. 

Coordination begins with communication. Communication 
becomes valuable when understanding is reached by everyone involved. 
Coordination also requires motivation and dedication to follow through 
on decisions and tasks. 

Each of our 20 secondary schools has formed advisory and steering 
committees. The advisory committee develops purpose, direction, and 
goals for the school's comprehensive guidance program. This committee 
comprises school staff, students, parents, PTSA leaders, board members, 
business, labor, and industry representatives. School goals are defined 
within the district's mission and strategic plan. Site-based goals are cho- 
sen as a result of identified needs that are collected from a needs assess- 
ment. Students, school staff, and parents are all invited and encouraged 
to respond. The steering committee provides on-site school management 
for the program. The membership consists of a broad representation of 
the school staff. 

All members clearly understand that their purpose is to support 
expeded outcomes for all students. They are founded in the district mis- 
sion statement, strategic plan, and school philosophy. 

Counselors have monthly inservice meetings with the comprehen- 
sive guidance director, curriculum director, curriculum specialists, data 
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processing personnel, Alternative Education, ATE coordinators, assess- 
ment director, and others as needed. A monthly inservice meeting allows 
all counselors to receive current information for program management 
and district wide coordination. These meetings are conducted by the 
director of Comprehensive Counseling and Guidance. Meeting agendas 
are sensitive to the suggestions and information requested by chairs of 
each cone. These chairs meet frequently with all counselors in the cone 
for planning, networking, and coordination specific to their needs. 

Cone chairs function as an advisory group to the director of com- 
prehensive counseling and guidance. They have leadership responsibili- 
ties in their own cone as well as in district committees. Counselors and 
administrators also have frequent inservice meetings. Because Davis 
County Schools is a rapidly growing district in population and in new 
and improved programs, constant communication training and coordi- 
nation is necessary. 

All new counselors receive an initial inservice and welcome to their 
position by the director of Comprehensive Counselmg and Guidance. 
They are assigned a counselor mentor that will work closely with them to 
help ensure that their position as counselor is both rewarding and pro- 
ductive. Tlie new counselors also receive individual training on the stu- 
dent management SHOP computer program. They acclimate quickly into 
a job with hig’n expectations and constant demands. 

Coordination is also immediately facilitated through E-mail. 
Messages and memos can go to individuals, the entire group of coun- 
selors, junior high schools, senior high schools, cone chairs, or other spe- 
cific groups. Fax machines are utilized and in-district mail is also deliv- 
ered daily. 

All programs offered from the district office are developmental and 
interdisciplinary. They coordinate with district goals, strategic planning, 
and our district mission. The Comprehensive Counseling and Guidance 
Program offers self knowledge, educational and occupational explo- 
ration, and career planning within the guidance curriculum. Counselors 
share ideas, techniques, procedures, and programs with each other dur- 
ing staff development to foster quality of services. Because of the excel- 
lent structure of coordination, all students receive very similar services at 
each school and grade level throughout the district (see Figure 7.1). 

SUCCESS OF THE PROGRAM TO DATE 

Creating a strategic plan, a mission statement, expectations for stu- 
denLs, and a comprehensive guidance model was achieved through a col- 
laborali\’e effort of school, home, business, and community. Moving from 
committee work to the written document to realistic implementation 
requires extensive partnership involvement. As this revolutionary way of 
meeting student needs gained momentum, so did a need to refine what 
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had been created and affix each element together in a logical and orderly 
manner. A lengtliy evduation of where we were and what we desired as 
a complete package emerged. From this evaluation, 13 committees were 
formed. Every counselor in the district was eissigned to a committee. 
They are the primary managers of this huge undertaking and their 
endorsement was crucial. As they became involved in the creation or 
refinement of a part of the program, they could envision how the other 
parts, together, became a whole. The same realization happened to 
administrators, parents, students, business, agencies, higher education, 
and others as they worked collaboratively. The nature of each committee 
assignment required different task completion dates. Some have finished 
the assigned task, while others are moving as rapidly as technology and 
other extenuating circumstances allow. Enthusiasm for the finished pro- 
ject has not diminished. The time element has created a stronger, more 
unified understanding and desire to see all phases complete, A residual 
of the success of the program is that the creativity does not stop. We no 
longer look at the goal as a product but as a continually improving 
process. 

With a desire to have everyone in the school and community 
understand the SEOP and its benefits, a new project was introduced. A 
grant application was written to the Utah State Office of Education 
requesting matching funds for high school marketing students to design 
a SEOP marketing campaign. The students would learn more about 
SEOP, use the marketing skills learned in marketing class, and design and 
implement their school cone campaign. Schools would present their final 
campaign to their school feeder junior highs and elementary schools. 
Their SEOP marketing campaign will also be presented to a panel of 
judges from the education and business sector. The winning high school 
team will present their campaign to the Davis School Board of Education 
and be available to the Utah State Office of Education as requested. 

The 13 committees and the marketing campaign have been a 
tremendous collaborative success. The greatest success, nonetheless, still 
lies in the individual SEOP for every student. Parents have responded 
very positively as they highlight their child's interests, aptitudes, and 
abilities and plan together for an educational and occupational plan. 
Counselors, students, and parents are truly setting a collaborative exam- 
ple in Davis County Schools. 

All students determine career plans, set individual goals, and out- 
line expected outcomes and strategies that will enable tliem to succeed. 
All of this information is stored in their electronic SEOP. A space is pro- 
vided on tlie computer screen to acknowledge that student, parent, and 
counselor, individually, have approved the SEOP. An area for notes and 
comments is also provided. This is used to keep documentation of other 
important dialogue and decisions during the SEOP or other appoint- 
ments. 
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The electronic system keeps current daily information about the 
status of every student and his or her movement toward the SEOR 
Counselors and teachers work cooperatively to determine the competen- 
cies that students are taught. Using a checklist and other charts, any com- 
petency deficits are identified and then addressed. 

The Utah State Office of Education provides a self-study for all 
school counseling departments. From the data required in this study, 
each department can readily determine that they are providing a quality 
program for all students. This evidence is further confirmed when a team 
of reviewers from outside the school evaluates, in depth, every portion of 
its program. If the school progreim passes the standards that have been 
determined by the Utah State Legislature, the school is then recognized 
as a Comprehensive Counseling and Guidance School. For three years 
thereafter, a report is submitted to the Utah State Office of Education to 
acknowledge that standards are still being met. To maintain an excellent 
and progressing quality program, a review team returns to the school 
every three years for an on-site review. The review team again determines 
if all standards are being met so that the Comprehensive Counseling and 
Guidance School status may remain intact. 

If a school does not pass standards during a review, it is given a 
designated amount of time to work on areas of weakness in order to 
become proficient in all areas. The following areas are all required to be 
in place and effective before a school passes a review: 

1. School board comprehensive counseling and guidance adoption 

2. Advisory committee 

3. Steering committee 

4. Needs assessment 

5. Time allocation 

6. All students receive services 

7. Twelve NOICC competencies demonstrated 

8. Technology Life Careers (TLC) junior high 

9. Placement — high school 

10. SEOR 

11. Responsive services 

12. Program articulation 

13. Structural components 

14. Inservice training 

15. Overall rating 

PLANS AND GOALS FOR THE FUTURE 

"'Working Together Works" is more than a theme for Davis County 
Schools. It is an active philosophy that encourages continual success. 
Future plans and goals include welcoming continued collaboration of 
district office departments and all schools. Comprehensive guidance 
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must be an inclusive program for the model to reach its full potential. 

Working together may require additional time. However, a consid- 
eration of many ideas will produce a stronger product with committee 
member ownership. That ownership will transfer into support. 

A recently formed committee will create a K-12 comprehensive 
guidance chart This chart will indicate proper sequencing of SHOP and 
career guidance curriculum at each grade level. This will give students, 
parents, and educators a SHOP and comprehensive guidance curriculum 
framework for districtwide services for all students. Each school has site- 
based strategic plans that coordinate with the district strategic plan. The 
chart framework will enable all district students to receive similar ser- 
vices with site-based decisions. 

Extending comprehensive guidance to a K-12 program is another 
goal. During the 1996-97 school year the initial stages of this goal will 
become a reality. Of 48 elementary schools, 15 will begin implementing 
comprehensive guidance. Prior to the addition of the counselors, the 
schools were embracing the SEP. Students, parents, and teachers have 
worked together in the following SEP areas: 

1. Celebrating the child (student strengths) 

2. Areas for improvement (stretching for continual success) 

3. Student goals ("I can do better by...") 

4. Parent goals of support ("I will support my child's goals by...") 

Elementary counselors will be available to add support for the SEP. 
Curriculum, responsive services, and system support will now be avail- 
able to the elementary students, parents, staff, and community. 

An additional goal that will be managed by our counselors is to 
achieve more SEOP involvement from all teachers. Counselors will con- 
duct staff development in comprehensive guidance for all teachers and 
administrators at their school. 

With every student having a SEOP, classroom relevancy will 
strengthen the commitment to their plan. All teachers will be encouraged 
to coordinate something in their curriculum with the SEOP. 

The quality and character of the school district's curriculum are 
fundamental to the realization of a student's learning achievements. 
Below are the two key propositions underlying this curriculum frame- 
work: 

1. All students should have the right to a continuity of educational 
experiences which meets their present and future academic and career 
goals. 

2. When an organized, thoughtful, curriculum plan is in place, sup- 
ported by informed educators, the engagement of our students in the 
learning process is maximized. 
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ADVICE TO NEW IMPLEMENTERS 



As you begin implementing the Comprehensive Guidance Model, 
think of the process as developmental — working toward a product. A key 
factor for new implementers to remember is that each counselor is also in 
a developmental stage of mentally adopting comprehensive guidaiice. 

Some counselors are entering the profession having been taught 
comprehensive guidance as a major component in their graduate studies. 
Others have attended staff development, inservice, and conferences fea- 
turing comprehensive guidance. Some have limited or no background in 
the model. 

Levels of experience and training are clearly important variables, 
however a positive attitude or willingness to develop one is the crucial 
element. For some, positive attitude comes naturally. For others it is a 
developmental process with individual or team time lines. 

Be very cautious about conveying the message that existing pro- 
grams are to be discarded and replaced with an effective method of offer- 
ing services to all students. 

We are in the business of building and supporting not only stu- 
dents but also professionals. Spend considerable time evaluating the 
strengths of current services. Strengths are then placed into the model or 
adapted to fit comprehensive guidance. 

This procedure can be time consuming as well as rewarding. 
Professional and program integrity is validated. The restructuring of the 
program will be productive rather than interrupted, stalled, or terminat- 
ed. 

Be very deliberate in planning time and specific ways to revitalize, 
renew, and care for your counseling te..m. Comprehensive guidance is 
extremely demanding; unexpected, unscheduled needs of students also 
require attention. Even the best program with dedicated professionals is 
very susceptible to burnout. Because counselors are in a helping profes- 
sion, they often want to be all things to all people at all times. Know that 
this is impossible. The very best counseling tool that a counselor has is 
himself. If counselors allow that tool to become dull or worn out, the pro- 
gram and student will suffer. A consistent pattern of going to work early, 
skipping lunch, and staying late will eventually damage or ruin your 
tool. Tlie result will not be improved services to students but instead a 
counselor that is too tired to reach his or her potential. 

Comprehensive guidance requires a team effort. Constant consid- 
eration for both students and staff is essential. Put balance not only in 
your comprehensive guidance program but also your life away from 
school. Support eind encourage your accomplishments individually and 
collectively. Working together works. 
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CHAFTM# 

Box Elder Comprehensive 
Guidance Program 

TAMl W. ERICKSON 



Box Elder County School District geographically spans a 5,643 square 
mile area and serves 11,305 students in 25 schools. The sprawling area pre* 
sents a challenge by creating a geographic split of ^^district alter egos/' 
looking something like north vs. south. Each mirrors the other in sec- 
ondary level makeup-— one high school (grades 10-12), one middle school 
(grades 8-9), and one intermediate school (grades 6-7). It is an economi- 
cally diverse district with a large agricultural and industrial base. The dis- 
trict is rural yet has a strong urban flavor concentrated in one area. The 
incremental shift from a traditional reactive counseling model to 
Dr. Norman Gysbers' highly successful Comprehensive Guidance Program 
Model began in one rural school with one counselor who caught Gysbers' 
vision at a state meeting. This counselor's principal also became a propo- 
nent of comprehensive guidance and both were willing to act on the con- 
cept. The six secondary schools are now organized into a north and south 
cone feeder system infrastructure, practicing comprehensive guidance and 
serving 100% of our secondary students. 



NOTE: This chapter is written from the perspective of a high school coun- 
seling team member. Looking in on this slice of time, the two district high 
schools were mazing their way along, coming onboard with comprehen- 
sive guidance. Preston Checketts, the initiating counselor, spent one year 
working as a specialist at the Utah State Office of Education where he 
saw the "nuts and bolts" of implementation. Upon his return, he trained 
counselors, thereby facilitating model implementation in each of six sec- 
ondary schools. This led to the creation of the north and south feeder sys- 
tem structure referred to as cones. The cone structure provides more 
seamless communication between feeder schools and allows for grades 6- 
12 planning to sequence assessment time lines, guidance curriculum, and 
individual plarming. 



HIGHLIGHTING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF THE MODEL 
Is this race for you? 

Entering comprehensive guidance is like entering a race. A runner 
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must study the course, obtain correct equipment, and work out daily to 
get into shape. V\^ien counselors and district investigators first saw the 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model, they were immediately 
attracted to the fact that it was designed to meet the needs of 100°b of the 
students. In assessing the Comprehensive Guidance model, it appeared 
that each student would have an equal link to his/her counselor. 
Counselors had long recognized the need for some order in the existing 
system. As they looked down, it was obvious that their old running shoes 
were coming apart at the seams; they had far too many miles on them. 

The new comprehensive guidance model would virtually pick 
counselors up and put them down on a new path. They would slide into 
new high-tech running shoes (see Figure 8.1), study the new program, 
train, and plan ever}' day to be ready to step up to the starting line and 
lead their students down a course that, at long last, made sense! 

As counselors crept on at a "petty pace" back at the urban school 
within the sprawling district, many changes were taking place at the state 
level to set the stage for comprehensive guidance development on the 
grass-roots level: 

• The Utah State Office of Education was making a major effort to 
restructure guidance and counseling in secondary schools and legislative 
support was being sought. 

• The course work in the counselor training programs throughout 
the state was focusing on and supporting the restructuring effort by pro- 
viding instruction in comprehensive guidance. Counselors with this new 
training were being hired in Utah schools. 

Prior to 1^93, schools in the Box Elder District were following the 
clinical/ medical counseling model — schedule changing was a para- 
mount feature of the position. This was a comical use of a master's degree 
in psychology. If counselors were ever out of their offices, it prompted an 
immediate assumption: "Tl'iey must necessarily be 'goofing off' and not 
doing their job, because I can't see them, and they are not here to fulfill 
my immediate needs." Thus, counselors often waited in their offices for 
the next crisis. They occasionally emerged and became visible to admin- 
ister a schoolwide test, or to do a punitive round of hall duty. The prac- 
tice was a very reactive, randomized model where the counselor's job 
description was formed by the person standing in front of him or her at 
a particular moment in time. Control of a counselor's time was deter- 
mined by almost anyone — except the counselor. Staff meetings and a 
year-long planning calendar were unheard-of practices. 

Counselors spent 100'". p of their time working with 20 "pp of the stu- 
dt‘nts (the top lO'-o and the struggling 10‘’o). W'ho was addre.ssing the 
counseling needs of the remaining 80% of students? It became apparent 
that the old model was actually a great barrier to effecti\'e counseling. It 
was as if counselors were simulating a race by jogging in place; they were 




going nowhere. Moving from the concept of counselor as a position to a 
programmatic system made great sense. 

Imagine "Bingo Night" with the caller standing in front of a large 
glass machine that continuously blows bingo balls up and around. The 
old model greatly resembled this machine. The counselor — like the 
caller — would reach into the chaotic machine and grab a bingo ball: "I 
will now solve problem G-7." One could say the counselor's job lacked 
scope and sequence. One could also say that the counselor's job was con- 
fusing and unfulfilling. Did anyone in the school community have regard 
for these "fried Freudian misfits" waiting in fear for the next "clinical 
bingo ball" to fly out of the machine? Or else they were peeking out of the 
office door to view a long line of students whose desperate pleas for crit- 
ical class changes quickly deteriorated into grimacing demands. Or else 
they waited in anticipation of the next add-on as? gnment to be drop- 
kicked down the chain of command into the counselor's robotic 
appendages. 

Hindsight paints a grim picture, especially compared to the insight 
that was provided when counselor Checketts returned from the Utah 
State Office of Education after serving a year there as a specialist. He was 
able to catch the state vision, and he brought his expertise to guide us 
through a restructuring effort. He was assigned to work part time in the 
Box Elder District and part time as a counselor at the high school. 

By this time, the school had just hired three counselors, fresh out of 
current programs, educated in comprehensive guidance concepts. The 
talents of the team were diverse: one counselor had extensive career cen- 
ter expertise, another had a public relations background. One team mem- 
ber with clinical savvy negotiated the at-risk population via groups and 
feeder-school outreach prevention. Our counseling chair had administra- 
tive expertise, and our state office counselor was a technology expert 
who had the know-how to keep us treading water while riding some of 
the rough waves of change. 

Tliis team concept emerged as a significant, positive element of the 
model that hadn't really been expected. We were able to use our skills to 
work as a support system for each other, and we combined talents to 
implement each of the program components. With this dynamic group in 
place, the race was on! 

The five-person counseling team became a high-powered force in 
shaping the restructuring efforts within the school and within the district. 
The team attended the third year of state-sponsored training of Gysbers' 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model and continued to create a site 
vision and step-by-step plan to further progress. A sense of acceptance by 
each counselor on the team was critical. Next, but not less important, was 
acceptance by the administration and the district. As one may expect, 
this occurred at varying rates and stages. Before moving ahead, training 
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FROM POSITION TO PROGRAM 



Broken lace = broken Imk in 
counselor. student relationship 



Support gone tor counselors 
controlling time 



Cracks given way 
to holes m program 
where 80‘/o of 
students dwelled 



Soul/Sole of program 
gone flat ' 




Poor counselor self-concept 
- No job description 

- Waning professionalism 
y' 

X 

Too many miles 
on broken-down, 
outdated model 
/ 



Blowout on heel 
from never-ending 
schedule changing 



OLD POSITION MODEL 




Tight laces linking each student 
to a counselor . 



Lightweight 
design for 
proactive 
approach 



Lightening bolt 
representing insight 
in implementing 
"make sense" approach 
to guidance 



State-of-the-art 
design addresses 
100% of students 



Sturdy tread provides / 
scope-sequence- 
planning'timc 
control-impiementati 



NEW PROGRAM MODEL ^ 

X 



Strong arch to support 
[Kide and professionalism 
for counselors 



All parts working 
together to support 
a TEAM approach 



Figure 8 . 1 . Differences between the old "Pc'>sition Model" and the new- "Program 
Model." (Original art by Travis Wilson, Box Elder High School student liody artist.) 
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education and skill building had to be attended by the entire counseling 
team — remembering that key administrators are an integral part of the 
team. Each member of the team had to be willing to participate in com- 
prehensive guidance at the school site in order to serve 100% of the stu- 
dents. The Utcih State Office of Education provides training meetings 
annually in August which feature Gysbers. This is where our principal 
caught the vision and saw comprehensive guidance as a vehicle for mak- 
ing the entire school work more effectively. Any time a steep hill came in 
front of us, the principal was on the sidelines cheering us on. He believed 
in us and our ability to implement the guidance program! So, this was the 
euphoric feeling described as the "runner's high"! 

With the support of the district vocational director and the princi- 
pal, two important changes were implemented. First, a comprehensive 
guidance clerk was hired as support staff to the counselors. Secondly, 
construction began on a spacious, full-service career center that featured 
a computer lab for the career information delivery system and several 
professional offices for the counselors, the comprehensive guidance clerk, 
and the counseling secretary. 

The impressive counseling center was a visible, professional mes- 
sage to the school community. We realized that in shifting a paradigm, we 
need to be responsible for teaching others how to treat us. Sign-up sheets 
at the desk for appointments put us in cc atrol of our time and sent a clear 
message that drop-ins were no longer preferred. 

With acceptance from a new staff in place and support from the 
administration and vocational director, the team followed the individ- 
ual planning schedule, providing each of our 2,200 students witli a for- 
mal or informal Student Education Occupation Plan (SEOP). 

After the first set of full-blown SEOPs, the team zealously 
processed the experience in a staff meeting. The race became exhilarat- 
ing — endorphins caused visions of future race events to flash across the 
mind's eye. In advising students about their futures, counselors had also 
learned more about the amazing power of comprehensive guidance as a 
catapult to launch students into the next century. The theme for the next 
year logically emerged: "There is no finish line in this race into the new 
century." 

Perhaps in the old model, counselors accidentally educated stu- 
dents to believe in a world that did not exist. Comprehensive guidance 
allows counselors to educate student /clients in a world that is ever 
changing, requires life-long learning, careful planning, and presents a 
myriad of exciting opportunities. The career that a student will actually 
perform in the future may still be on today's drawing board. Counselors 
must now tell their students not to close iiny doors, but to gear up for a 
career path that is guaranteed to keep them going in tlie 21st century. 

The world in which they will work will not be the one in which 
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their parents worked. According to one futurist, Gerald Celente, 21st 
Century America could see a retum-to-home movement due to corporate 
downsizing, transportation costs, and advanced technology. "It's easy to 
imagine the model 21st Century family as Ozzie and Harriet with lap- 
tops!" People will work at home. Healthy, longer- living grandparents 
will provide childcare and teaching for the children. Homes will be built 
for multigenerational families, featuring privacy and shared responsibil- 
ities (Celente, 1997). 

Most counselors were attracted to the profession because they 
wished to make a difference in the lives of young people. Looking 
through the lens of comprehensive guidance, the ability to effect real 
change in the lives of real students was coming into clear focus. 

ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF THE MODEL 

• Serves 100% of student population; 

• Equal link to counselors all each student; 

• Scope and sequence: weekly planning staff meetings, yearly calen- 
daring of program components, sign-up sheets for daily appointments (time 
control), assessments (time and task analysis), needs of students, teachers, 
parents (ongoing), feedback on curriculum and responsive service 
groups, prevention programs, etc.; 

• Professionalism and exposure m classrooms & school community; 

• Full-service career center featuring career-information delivery 
system; 

• Comprehensive guidance clerk; 

• Teaming concept (offering support and constant collaboration); 

• Change from reactive to proactive model; 

• The ability to help students leave school with a plan; 

• The change from counselor as an undefined position concept to a 
programmatic concept — "Our program is as important as any other pro- 
gram in the school"; 

• It makes very good sense. 



STRATEGY USED IN GAINING ADOPTION OF TH^ MODEL 

"Don't dream flat tires." This line from a Joni Mitchell song comes 
to mind when contemplating the anticipated resistance to adoptmg the 
model. 

Missionary zeal works wonders when approaching nonbelievers. 
This was demonstrated in our district when others could see the passion 
that counselors were developing for the program. 

We followed the stale guidelines step-by-step and used the slate 
guidance specialist as a constant resource and consultant. We received 
permission from our district to organize a team to attend the state-spon- 
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sored training of Gysbers' comprehensive model and to begin the imple- 
mentation process. In 1992, the school board approved thi.^ model, and 
start-up funding was provided by vocational education to make sure the 
change occurred. In 1994, the first school met program stemdards; this 
provided funding for the next steps in launching other sites. Our district 
is currently one of the few to have a written cornprehensive guidcince pol- 
icy supporting guidance as a program. 

PROGRAM FUNCTION 

Under the direction of our principal, counselors designed a pro- 
gram to meet the program standards identified by the Utah State Office 
of Education. We conducted a needs assessment with response represen- 
tation from students, parents, and teachers. We tracked our time using a 
time and task analysis sheet. 

Teachers were invited to a faculty breakfast sponsored by the coun- 
selors. A PowerPoint® presentation of an overview of comprehensive 
guidance was gi\ n, and teachers were asked to complete a document 
listing which areas of the NOICC competencies they actually taught or 
touched on. Feedback from the assessments was reviewed in counseling 
department weekly staff meetings and curriculum was developed based 
upon the results. 

Planning was a key element in the process. We appreciated 
Gysbers' analogy at the conference, likening implementation to fixing a 
flat tire on a car while the car was still in motion. Tliere were many 
exhausting and frustrating days when we repeated that analogy out 
loud — it somehow gave us humor and strength to regroup and go on. 

Asierting our newfound rights to professionalism, we took a sug- 
gestion from the state guidance specialist to conduct a two-hour, uninter- 
rupted staff meeting from 7:20 a.m. to 9:20 a.m. each Friday. With the 
nod from our principal, we scheduled these staff meetings off campus at 
the local Applied Technology Center boardroom. This may have been the 
single most important thing we did to further our progress in program 
implementation. Friday meetings were always well attended and fea- 
tured an agenda that vye strictly followed. Our comprehensive guidance 
clerk took minutes of the meetings on a laptop computer. When we 
returned to school, the minutes were printed and on our desks within an 
hour. We have since added an "action list" section with names assigned 
to each weekly action item. These meetings were serious, yet they had 
great therapeutic value as well. Counselors had a much-needed forum to 
vent and process various challenges and to be heard by empathic col- 
leagues. Forhaps the staff mcetmgs doubled as a kind of support group 
for the counseling team. 

This two-hour time block with all counselors away from campus 
had great benefit for the program and the students, but some adminis- 
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trators and teachers were extremely concerned about our unavailability 
for those two hours on Friday mornings. One administrator who had not 
attended the comprehensive guidance training and did not share the 
vision commented, ''Well, the next thing you know the janitors will be 
getting a comprehensive program." That comment indicated to us that 
our value to some people was not going to easily shift away from their 
notions of the counselor's previous role. 

Program activities may best be viewed in a component break- 
down: 

Curriculum 

We were able to access students for the purposes of providing life- 
skill building and career-information curriculum by going into ninth- 
grade classes on Tuesdays and lOth-grade classes on Thursdays. In nintli 
grade, all students registered for a class titled "Fundamentals of 
Technology." Here, counselors worked in dyads to conduct presentations. 
This left the counseling center covered by the other counselors. Topics 
included the following: learning style and hemisphericity assessments, 
introduction to "Choices" (career information system) which was loaded 
in the technology lab where we taught the session, and administration 
and interpretation of the Harrington O'Shea Interest Inventory. Tenth 
graders attended Driver's Education where counselors teamed to teach 
the following: decision making, futuring, budgeting, self-esteem. Choices 
(advanced applications), interviewing, resumes, and individual SHOP 
reviews. 

Individual planning 

With a goal of 35% of our time going to SEOPs, and 2,200 students 
to meet with individually, we had to strategize again and again. We came 
up with a plan to collaborate with the junior high counselors to conduct 
SEOPs for eighth-grade students coming into ninth grade. We scheduled 
individual appointments with student and guardian and counselor. They 
were conducted on Saturdays and in the evenings. Students mapped out 
their four-year plan with the combined expertise of two guidance staff 
members available for resource. Monies from comprehensive guidance 
funding were used to subsidize this effort. The public relations effect was 
tremendous. 

Ninth graders also received an individual SEOP session. Materials 
from the curriculum presentations were filed in each student's folder. 
This gave parents eind students insight into the student's learning style, 
interest inventory, and test scores. Career and personal goals were set 
with parents and students endorsing the plan. Tliese conferences were 
hold duriiig the day for tl’ie most part. We believe that these conferences 
are important enough for parents to take off work and come into the 
school to plan with their child and the counselor. We were also undcr- 
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standing and accommodating to parents that requested rescheduling 
appointments in the evening. (It is reassuring to hear President Clinton 
speak of legislation that will provide work leave for parents to attend 
their children's school conferences.) 

Eleventh graders had exit interviews which were individual SEOPs 
conducted in the summer before the senior year began. Counselors were 
funded with guidance monies for some of this time. This was helpful in 
assessing credit deficits for at-risk students, and we could keep advanced 
students on track with next-step applications and resume-building ideas. 
Each student was given resource information on their chosen career area 
with a plan of how to proceed. Some internships, apprenticeships, and 
transition plans were set up as a result of these sessions. 

A plan was crafted for the special needs population that had a 
resounding public relations effect. lEP/SEOP conferences were sched- 
uled for special needs students and parents. The student's lEP holder and 
counselor were both at the meeting. This allowed us to help these stu- 
dents to craft four-six year plans that would result in smooth transitions 
into the world of work or ongoing training /education. Again, these indi- 
vidual conferences were held in the evenings and funded by special edu- 
cation and guidance monies. This collaboration paid great dividends as 
we became more familiar with the resource students and were better able 
to address their needs. 



Responsive Services 

Representatives from the various local agencies were invited to 
come to counselor staff meetings to provide inservice on their various 
offerings and protocols for referral. Clinical training became valuable for 
quicker assessment of a student's presenting problem and proper and 
prompt referral to the appropriate agency. Often, students were referred 
to on-site groups facilitated by counselors or agency cofacilitators. 
Psycho-educational groups included anger management, life skills, grief, 
and substance abuse. 

One unique program initiated by a counselor was a psychodrama 
troupe called REACH. This group was another collaborative effort 
between guidance and drama. The troupe researched topics, received 
artistic training, and traveled to feeder schools providing prevention skits 
on such topics as substance abuse, self-esteem, abuse, cheating, and sex- 
ual harassment. The counselors traveled with the troupe and processed 
each topic with small groups of students. This was a very successful pre- 
vention effort — the troupe received requests to perform and recognition 
from many areas of the community at large. In addition, it offered dis- 
Iriclwide exposure for the high school comprehensive guidance coun- 
selors. 

Many departments and classroom teachers would invite the coun- 




selors into their classes to present skill-building activities (several exam- 
ples follow). 

An English teacher presenting Romeo and Juliet invited a counselor 
I into the classroom to facilitate a discussion on relationships and teenage 

I suicide. Home economics invited a counselor to discuss budgeting. One 

j ninth-grade class had a particular need for counselors to teach stress- 

I management techniques. When an eating-disorders trend surfaced in the 

I cheerleading and drill-team squads, counselors prepared a workshop for 

students and parents to address this critical issue. Responsive service 
time was usually scheduled into each day with at least one of the coun- 
seling staff members always available for crisis intervention. 

System Support 

Training and skill building are program enhancements that fund- 
ing has made more accessable. Staying current is essential when one's job 
consists of delivering timely information. Also, iiwolvement in profes- 
sional organizations provides many networking opportunities with other 
districts, counselors, and ideas. 

SUCCESS TO DATE— OBSTACLES 

The model and the program have met with a great deal of success 
in our district. The vocational director states: "In 30 years of working in 
education, I haven't seen anything that has changed the face of what we 
do more than the comprehensive guidance program." This gentleman 
was the former principal who gave the green light to the program in the 
pilot school. He has had a global view of the project from the beginning 
to the present, 

As the counselor's role was moving toward clearer definition, it 
meant some responsibilities had to move away from the counselor. One 
counselor duty that was handed down in our school was administering 
individual special education placement testing. 'Fhis was not something 
that counselors were trained to do, yet it continued to be an expectation. 
Finally, the head of a university psychology department came in and 
explained to the principal and special education director that it was ille- 
gal for counselors to administer psychological tests; it was not part of 
their training — it certainly had no place in the comprehensive guidance 
program components. 

Successful features emerging from the model included establish- 
ment of the cone concept. Advisory committees now serve entire district 
cones. Tliis provides maiiy advantages, as mcU'iy parent advisory board 
members may have several children in various feeder schools. They are 
better prepared to provide longitudinal feedback. Also, the sterility of a 
steering committee meeting held in isolation did not provide as much 
utility as we thought possible. We began to call our Friday meetings 
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''substeering committee meetings/' We would invite various members of 
the steering committee to come to the meeting and express their views 
and offer input into counseling activities. This proved to be a very effec- 
tive use of the steering committee members. Full conunittee meetings 
would also acknowledge reports of subcommittee activity. This was a 
better use of time and provided more useful input. 

The program momentum was so intense during the original imple- 
mentation and move toward certification that one of our greatest chal- 
lenges is to maintain that momentum. We sense some "slippage" occur- 
ring at various sites. In order to have a comprehensive program, activities 
must be continually occurring in each of the four component areas. We 
hope that the cone meetings will be a place to provide training, share 
information and ideas, and refine and improve our extremely successful 
existing program. 

One ongoing obstacle is faculty resistance to accessing students for 
SHOP conferences during their respective class times. More groundwork 
needs to take place connecting teachers to comprehensive guidance so 
they will see the benefits. We would like to be a "comprehensive guid- 
ance school" and not merely a school with a comprehensive guidaiice 
program. We are all in the same business of preparing students to leave 
school with skills and a plam for making good use of their educational 
experience. Why is it that professionals in a school sometimes appear to 
have forgotten that they are on the same side of the battle? 






FUTURE PUNS AND GOALS 

A long-range goal for our district is to move toward placmg coun- 
selors in each school and to produce a seamless comprehensive guidance 
system that spans K-12. 

Another critical issue under discussion by our advisory comi ittee 
is the need for a district guidance specialist to head up a student services 
department at the district office. In collaboration with the vocational 
director, this individual is needed to keep the vision alive and generat- 
Ing. 

Believing that an effective school is an affective school, a network 
within the district for clinical referral and treatment as it relates to edu- 
cational progress would make perfect sense. On the front lines of respon- 
sive services, we see that it is often difficult for parents to access thera- 
pists who treat adolescent issues on an ongoing basis. Often, their treat- 
ment is in isolation from the school setting with no communication or 
suggestion for academic accommodations. We need referral, treatment 
with releases for communication between school counselor and clinician, 
and follow-up and follow-through with a specific educational plan. If this 
clinical rapport could be a district provision, I can see many successful 
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outcomes made possible. We realize that this is a ''wish list" ilem, but we 
believe that it would make responsive services referral much more effec- 
tive, and, most important, it would enable students to have healthier 
interaction with the school community. At many sites, it is overwhelming 
for counselors to conduct individual planning sessions without assis- 
tance from trained teachers. The advent of electronic SEOPs would allow 
other personnel to more efficiently access and utilize the SHOP folder and 
thereby assist in conducting SHOP conferences. Ongoing training and 
skill building are key to seeing that the program does not suffer from slippage. 

ADVICE TO NEW IMPLEMENTERS 

New implementers: Begin at the beginning and take the necessary 
time for all counselors and administrators to understand the conceptual 
model and to attach to it. Allow each team member to visualize the par- 
adigm shift and then let their newfound knowledge and excitement drive 
the actual change. 

The shift will require restructuring the thinking of all stakehold- 
ers — teachers, parents, students, and the community-at-large. Use train- 
ings and learn techniques for combating resistance. 

When discouragement creeps in, regroup, retreat, and grab one of 
Gysbers' books and read to see how others fought and v/on a similar battle. 
Chice the eyes have been opened to this program, it is not possible to close 
them again. 

One final caveat: At a recent meeting a teacher was overheard to 
say that the only reason counselors wanted this new program was the 
money that it offered. We thought about that statement for about ten sec- 
onds before responding ''We believe in comprehensive guidance — It 
works!" If there were no funds available, we would still attempt to imple- 
ment this model. Lamentably, many aspects of the model that allow it to 
work would be virtually impossible without funding provisions. The 
attractive thread that weaves through comprehensive guidance and 
makes it so valuable is that it maintains a genuine rationale of being stu- 
dent centered and counselor friendly. 
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A Statewide View of 
School Guidance in Texas 



CHAFTCR 9 



JOHN LUCAS 



In 1991; the Texas legislature was convinced of the potential of 
comprehensive, developmental guidance and set aside $5 million annually 
to be used in competitive grants to schools to expand their elementary 
guidance programs. This chapter follows the move away from the 
traditional/reactive model toward the comprehensive/proactive model of 
guidance. Features of the model, obstacles to adoption, success and prob- 
lems in progam operation are covered, as well as evaluation for future revi- 



CHARACTERISTICS, SETTING, SPECIALNESS 

The evolution to the current focus on establishmg and enhancing 
comprehensive, developmental guidance and counseling programs has 
occurred over many years. Tlic concept of the counselor delivering a 
guidaiice curriculum based on the maturity of students began in Texas in 
the 1960s with strong elementary school guidance and counseling pro- 
grams funded with federal money. It focused on producing students who 
exhibit responsible behavior, have motivation to achieve, have decision- 
making, goal-setting, planning, and problem-solving skills, and interocr- 
sonal and cross-cultural effectiveness. 

Tliese early elementary guidance and counselmg programs moved 
away from the focus of the 1958 National Defense Education Act (Public 
Law' 85-864) which funded counselor preparation programs for training 
counselors in a collection of services. 

In 1971, the U.S. Office of Education awarded a grant to the 
University of Missouri at Columbia to assist all states in developing 
guides on models for career guidance, counseling and placement. The 
development of comprehensive, developmental models expanded 
through the 1980s and into the 1990s. 

The number of school counselors employed by Texas public 
schools dramatically increased during this move away from the tradi- 
tional model to the comprehensive model. For the 1994-95 school year, 
Texas public schools employed 8,529 counselors. This number is far more 
than any other state. New York Stale ranks second in counselor numbers 
with 5,770, California ranks third W'ilh 4,99^>, Florida ranks fourth with 
4,585, Ohio ranks fifth with 3,510. 










MODEL ATTRACTIVENESS, FEATURES/NEEDS 

This model shifted focus from the traditional or reactive model to 
the comprehensive or proactive model. 

The comprehensive model came down squarely for a planned pro- 
gram based on student needs and identified priorities. This comprehen- 
sive/prevention model requires teaching students skills to appropriately 
manage their lives. This comprehensive model places emphasis on stu- 
dent goal attainment through a developmental curriculum evaluated 
with improvement based on evaluation results. 

This developmental model which provides consistent service to all 
students is contrasted with the traditional or reactive model which was 
intervention/ crisis-oriented only. The traditional model was an unstruc- 
tured program which provided uneven service to students and included 
many clerical and administrative tasks (see Table 9.1). 








ADOPTION STRATEGY, OBSTACLES, REVIEW, 

APPRECIATED ASPECTS, COUNSELORS' ROLE IN ADOPTION 

The Texas Education Agency (TEA) published The Comprehensive 
Guidance Program For Texas Public Schools; A Guide For Program 
Development Pre-K-llth Grade (TEA, 1990s). 

In 1991, the Texas legislature was convinced of the potential of 
comprehensive, developmental guidance as described in the TEA Guide 
and set aside $5 million annually to be used in competitive grants to 
schools to expand their elementary guidance programs. Schools submit- 
ted applications for this grant money based upon implementation of 
comprehensive, developmental guidance programs as described in the 
TEA Guide. Evidence of the positive impact of this grant money was pre- 
sented to the lawmakers during the 1993 legislative session resulting in 
an increase to the $7,5 million annual grant for this purpose. Currently, 
225 counselors are employed in 66 districts with these grant funds. 

Although TEA, the Texas Counseling Association (TCA), and the 
Texas School Counselors Association (TSCA) recommend this guide for 
use by Texas public schools, the model is required only for those districts 
funded by the competitive state grant. 

PROGRAM FUNCTIONING, OPERATION 

The role of the counselor is defined in the TEA Counselor Job 
Description (Attachment 9.1) and Evaluation Form (Attachment 9.2) 
developed in cooperation with TCA and TSCA. The role statements are 
based on the 1992 Texas Evaluation Model for Professional School 
Counselors (TEMPSC). This job description and evaluation form is con- 
gruent with the TEA Comprehensive Guidance Model (see Table 9.2). 

Districts are required to evaluate counselors' performance; use of 
the state form is recommended. However, the Texas Association of School 
Boards (TASB) reference manual states, "The District shall use the job 
description and evaluation form developed by the commissioner of edu- 
cation to evaluate counselors. Education Code 21.356." The TASB policy 
is UPDATE 50, issued August 15, 1995, and is coded DNA (LEGAL). The 
TASB policy clearly states that districts that adopt this policy must use 
the TEA job description and evaluation form. Copies of the TEA job 
description and evaluation forms are available from the Guidance and 
Counseling Unit of TEA. 

CONTEMPORARY PROFESSIONAL ISSUES 

At this juncture, Texas has the Guide, Job Description and 
Counselor Evaluation Forms describing the comprehensive, develop- 
mental guidance model for public schools. Additionally, the 1995 
Examination for the Certification of Educators in Texas (ExCET), which 




Components 



Role of the Counselor 



Guidance Curriculum: 
Provides guidance content in 
a systematic way to all students. 



Guidance: Teach the school developmental 
guidance curriculum. 

Assist teachers in the teaching of guidance- 
related curriculum. 



Responsive Services: 

Addresses immediate concerns 
of students. 



Individual Planning: 

Helps students monitor and 
understand their own 
development. 



Counseling: Counsel with students 
individually about their concerns. 

Counsel with small groups of students about 
their concerns. 

Use accepted theories and techniques 
appropriate to school counseling. 

Consultation: Consult with parents, teachers, 
administrators, and other relevant individuals 
to enhance their work with students. 

Coordination: Coordinate with school and 
community personnel to bring together 
resources for students. 

Use an effective referral process to help 
students and others use special programs 
and services. 

Assessment: Use student data other than test 
and appraisal results appropriately for 
assessment purposes. 

Guidance: Guide individuals and groups 
of students through the development of 
educational, career, and personal plans. 

Consultation; Consult with parents, teachers, 
administrators, and other relevant individuals 
to enhance their work with students. 

Assessment: Interpret test and other ap(Kal‘^al 
results appropriately. 



System Support: 

Includes program and staff 
support activities and services 



Program Management: Plan, implement, and 
evaluate a comprehensive program of guid- 
ance, including counseling services. 

Superv'ise activities of cierital, paraprofessu^nal, 
.ind volunteer personnel. 

Assessment: Help plan and evaluate the district/ 
campus group standardized tcsiing program. 



TABLE 9.2. Components of a comprehensive' school guidance program and roles 
of the counselor. 
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all counselor certification candidates must successfully pass to become 
certified, is based upon the counselor proficiencies required to deliver a 
comprehensive guidance program. The counselor proficiencies reflect the 
same shift in focus to what counselors must know and be able to do in a 
learner-centered environment. 

Senate Bill 1, as passed by the 74th Texas Legislature in 1995, pro- 
vided many changes in the Texas Education Code (TEC). The sections of 
state statute (TEC §§33.001-33,006) describing guidance and counseling 
programs funded through competitive state grants (TEC §42.1521) 
include a provision requiring schools — before implementing the pro- 
gram — to conduct a preview of the program materials for parents (TEC 
§33.004). No curriculum or materials can be used in the program that are 
not available for preview by parents. The law also allows, but does not 
require, schools to obtain written parental consent for students to partic- 
ipate in the guidaiice and counseling program. 

There are a number of new provisions in the TEC granting greater 
rights and responsibilities to parents. New provisions regarding rights 
arid responsibilities of all }>arents (TEC §§26.001-26.012) allow them 
access to written records about their child, including counseling records 
and counselor evaluations of the child. Parents are also entitled to review 
all teaching materials, textbooks, and other teaching aids used in their 
child's classroom. School districts must obtain parental consent before 
conducting a psychological examination, test, or treatment on a child 
except under certain circumstances. New health and safety laws also 
require parental permission to refer a student to an outside counselor for 
care and treatment of a chemical dependency or an emotional or psycho- 
logical condition (TEC §38.010). 

Parent and counselor roles within the elementary competitive 
grant programs funded under the state compensatory education allot- 
ment (TEC §42.152) remain in law. Districts providing life skills programs 
for students who are parents must include individual counseling, peer 
counseling, and career counseling as components of those programs 
(TEC §29.085). Parents with children who have attended optional extend- 
ed-year programs, wanting their children retained in the current grade, 
must meet with the child's principal, teacher, and counselor (TEC 
§29.082). During the meeting, school officials are expected to explain the 
longitudinal statistics on the academic performance of . tudents who are 
not promoted to the next grade level; they also provide information on 
the affect of retention on a student's self-esteem and on the likelihood of 
the student dropping out of school 

SUCCESS-TO-DATE, SUCCESSFUL FEATURES, 

PROBLEM AREAS, RESPONSES, EVALUATION 

These numbers of employed public school counselors attest to the 
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fact that the developmental work of the counselor is valued by those the 
school serves — the students and their parents. 

The number of professional school counselors successfully passing 
the ExCET and becoming certified is steadily increasing. In 1991-92, 650 
candidates successfully passed the ExCET and became certified as school 
counselors. This figure of 650 represents a pass rate on the ExCET of 
91.9%, In 1992-93, the numbers were 762 with a pass rate of 91.6%. In 
1993-94, it was 803 with a pass rate of 91.0%; in 1994-95, it was 927 with 
a pass rate of 89.6%. 

It is clearly evident from these numbers that certified counselors 
are being trained in ever-increasing numbers. This increase represents a 
turnaround from the 1980s, when the numbers of newly certified coun- 
selors were steadily decreasing. 

The State Board of Education (SBOE) and Texas Legislature actions 
within the last decade reflect a shared concern about the availability and 
competency of counselors in the Texas Public School System. These con- 
cerns resurfaced in 1994 and 1995 as counselor proficiencies and ExCET 
competencies were developed, and as the Texas 74th Legislature reexam- 
ined funding priorities. Consistent with the refocus of the state education 
policy toward student academic performance within a policy climate that 
emphasizies downsizing and deregulation, guidance policy has been dis- 
tilled to assessing and ensuring quality programs that certify counselors 
and to creating a form that districts can use in evaluating counselors. 
Although statutes describing counseling programs and the role of school 
counselors applies only to programs funded through competitive stale 
grants (TEC §42.152), it is consistent with the TEA Comprehensive 
Model, which is considered to be the guide for all Texas counselors and 
for all comprehensive guidance program development from Pre-K 
through 12th grade. The TEA Comprehensive Model is consistent with 
the learner-centered environment upon which the new counselor compe- 
tencies developed for the ExCET are based, as well as the recent evalua- 
tion form developed by TEA, TSCA, and TCA in consultation with the 
commissioner of education, 

FUTURE PLANS/GOALS, CHANGES, 

REVISIONS, DELETIONS, ADDITIONS 

Within an atmosphere of fiscal constraint and an overall movement 
towards student performance-based systems, decision making with 
regard to counseling and guidance programs will fall more and more 
under local control. As the student population grows more diverse and 
the challenges students face more complex, the need to develop compre- 
hensive local guidance policies is now more critical than ever. 
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ADVICE TO NEW ADOPTERS/IMPLEM ENTERS 

Experience has shown that the transition from a traditional to a 
comprehensive guidance and counseling program must be a gradual 
process. It also undcrsc(')res the importance of building planning time 
into the counselor's schedule. The guidance and counseling program 
design must be conceptualized through a planning phase that includes 
input from all stakeholders. Based on experience and the tremendous 
success of comprehensive, developmental guidance in our state in meet- 
ing student needs, the school counseling profession, with input from all 
stakeholders, students, schools, districts. Education Service Center staff, 
parents, community mtinbers, professional organizations, and policy- 
makers, will meet the challenges with further implementation of com- 
prehensive, developmental guidance programs that impact all students. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL COUNSELOR JOB DESCRIPTION 



ROLE 1 : PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

A. PLANS, IMPLEMENTS, AND EVALUATES A COMPREHENSIVE PRO- 
GRAM OF GUIDANCE, INCLUDING COUNSELING SERVICES. 

1. Uses a planning process to define needs, priorities, and program 
objectives. 

2. Implements a comprehensive and balanced program, 

3. Evaluates the effectiveness of Individual activities and the overall 
program in meeting desired student outcomes. 

4. Educates the school staff, parents and the community about the 
guidance program through a public information program. 

ROLE 2: GUIDANCE 

A. TEACHES THE SCHOOL DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDANCE CURRICULUM. 

1. Outlines, in writing, a campus guidance curriculum consistent 
with the district's guidance [program plan and tailored to campus 
needs. 

2. Teaches guidance units effectively. 

R. ASSISTS TEACHERS IN THE TEACHING OF GUIDANCE-RELATED 

CURRICULUM. 

1 . Consults with administrators and teachers regarding the teacher's 
areas of responsibility in teaching the developmental guidance 
curriculum. 

2. Supports teachers in teaching "essential elements" identified in the 
SfiOE Rules for Curriculum which are guidance related, 

C. GUIDES INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS OF STUDENTS THROUGH THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PLANS AND CAREER AWARENESS. 

1 . Involves students in personalized educational and career awareness. 

2. Presents relevant information accurately and without bias. 

ROLE 3: COUNSELING 

A. C( )UNSELS INDIVIf3UAr STUDENTS WITH PRESENTING NICDS' 

CONCERNS. 

1 . Proviries ( ounselmg systematically. 

2. Responds to students individually. 



Atl.K'hnient ‘).l. lol) description of th(' professional school counsc.'lor. 
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B. COUNSELS SMALL GROUPS OF STUDENTS WITH PRESENTING 
NEEDS/CONCERNS. 

1. Provides counseling in groups as appropriate. 

2. Provides group counseling systematically. 

C. USES ACCEPTED THEORIES AND TECHNIQUES APPROPRIATE TO 
SCHOOL COUNSELING. 

1 . Uses accepted theories. 

2. Uses effective techniques. 

ROLE 4. CONSULTATION 

A. CONSULTS WITH PARENTS, TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHER 
RELEVANT INDIVIDUALS TO ENHANCE THEIR WORK WITH STUDENTS. 

1. Provides professional expertise collaboratively. 

2. Interprets information and ideas effectively. 

3. Advocates students. 

ROLE 5: COORDINATION 

A. COORDINATES WITH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PERSONNEL TO 
BRING TOGETHER RESOURCES FOR STUDENTS. 

1. Maintains a communication system that effectively collects and dissemi- 
nates information about students to other professionals as appropriate. 

2. Develops and maintains positive working relationships with other school 
professionals. 

3. Develops and maintains positive working relationships with representa- 
tives of community resources. 

B. USES AN EFFECTIVE REFERRAL PROCESS FOR ASSISTING STUDENTS 
AND OTHERS TO USE SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES. 

1. Accurately assesses students' and their families' needs for referral. 

2. Participates actively in the process for referral of students to school/ 
district special programs and/or services. 

3. Uses an effective referral process for assisting students and others to use 
community agencies and services. 

ROLE 6: ASSESSMENT 

A. PARTICIPATES IN THE PLANNING AND EVALUATION OF THE SCHOOL 
GROUP STANDARDIZED TESTING PROGRAM. 

1 . Is knowledgeable in the principles of testing and measurement which underlie 
standardized testing program development. 

2. Collaborates in the planning and evaluation of the group standardized 
testing program. 





B. INTERPRETS TEST AND OTHER APPRAISAL RESULTS APPROPRIATELY. 

1 . Correctly applies principles of test and measurement to test and other 
appraisal results Interpretation. 

2. Interprets test and other appraisal results to school personnel. 

3. Interprets test and other appraisal results to students and their parents. 

4. Uses other sourcr's of student data as assessment tools for the purpose of 
educational planning. 

5. Maintains the confidentiality of student assessment. 

6. Ensures that the uses of student records are for the benefit of students and 
personnel working with those students. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL COUNSELOR 
PERFORMANCE EVALUATION FORM AND JOB DESCRIPTION 



EVALUATION PERIOD: 
NAME OF COUNSELOR 
SCHOOL: 

EVALUATOR: 



TEXAS EDUCATION AGENCY COUNSELOR 
EVALUATION FORM AND JOB DESCRIPTION 

The counselor evoluation form may he used by the counselor as a self-audit. It 
may also be used by sLipervisors to annually evaluate the counselor's perfor- 
mance. This TEA Counselor Evaluation and job Description were developed in 
cooperation with the Texas Counseling Association and Texas School Counselors 
Association and is the recommended evaluation form as directed by TEC 21 ..356. 
For additional information, contact John Lucas or Yvette Henley, TEA Guidance 
and Counseling at (512) 4()3-‘)4f)B. 



•a 



DIRECTIONS FOR FORM COMPLETION: 

THE RATING SCALE: Please write the appropriate numt)er in the space pro- 
vided beside each item. Mark the space NO if you had no opportuniiy to 
ol)serve and/or to evaluate. The rating scale is: 

5 — Performance is clearly outstanding 
4 — Performance consistently exceeds standards 
3 — Performance consistently meets standards 

2 — Performance is below expectations; consultation is reriuired and 
improvement is needed in specific areas 
1 — Performance is unsatisfactory or lacking, and little or no 
improvement has resulted from consultation 
N/O — No opportunity to observe and-'or evaluate 

COMPLETING THE EVALUATION FORM: Numeritai ratings are to be 
assigned to each indicator. The indicator ratings are averaged to arrive at the 
role .iverage of tlie couns(4or's performance 'n NO rating is not c<t!(ulalecl 
in ihi' roll' average. 

It IS not nec(-*ssary for the evaUialor to I'omment on each indicator; however, 
( omments are encouraged fc:>r some areas where (exceptional strength is indicated 
(i.c‘., 4 or 5 rating is earned) or for arcMs whn h re(|uire improvc»ment 
(I 1 or I rating is <'<iriied). 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL COUNSELOR 
PERFORMANCE EVALUATION REPORT 



ROLE 1: PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 



N/O 1 2 3 4 5 

N/O 1 2 3 4 5 



N/O 1 2 3 4 5 



N/O 12 3 4 5 

ADD SCORES 

ROLE AVERAGE 

ROLE 2: GUIDANCE 

A. TEACHES THE SCHOOL DEVELOPMENTAL 
GUIDANCE CURRICULUM. 

1. Outlines, in writing, a campus guidance 
curriculum consistent with the district's 
guidance program plan and tailored to 

campus needs. N/Q 1 2 3 4 5 

2, Teaches guidance units effectively. N/O 1 2 3 4 5 

ADD SCORES 

B. ASSISTS TEACHERS IN THE TEACHING OF 
GUIDANCE RELATED CURRICULUM. 

1 . Consults with administrators and teachers 
regarding the teacher's areas of responsibility 
in teaching the developmental guidance 

curriculum. N/O 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Supports teachers in teaching "essential 
elements" identified in the SBOE Rules for 

Curriculum which are guidance related. N/O 12 3 4 5 

ADD 5C( )RCS 



Attachment 9.3. Performance evaluation report for professional school counselors. 
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A. PLANS, IMPLEMENTS, AND EVALUATES A 
COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE, 
INCLUDING COUNSELING SERVICES. 

1 . Uses a planning process to define needs, 
priorities and program objectives. 

2. Implements a comprehensive and 
balanced program. 

3. Evaluates the effectiveness of individual 
activities and the overall program in meeting 
desired student outcomes. 

4. Educates the school staff, parents and the 
community about the guidance program 
through a public information program. 
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C. GUIDES INDIVIDUAL AND GROUPS OF STU- 
DENTS THROUGH THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PLANS AND CAREER AWARENESS. 

1. Involves students in personalized educational 
and career awareness. 

2. Presents relevant information accurately and 
without bias. 



N/O 1 2 3 4 5 



N/O 1 2 3 4 5 



ROLE 3: COUNSELING 



ADD SCORES 

ROLE AVERAGE — 



A. COUNSELS INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS WITH 
PRESENTING NEEDS/CONCERNS. 

1. Provides counseling systematically. 

2. Responds to students individually. 



N/O 1 2 3 4 S 
N/O 1 2 3 4 5 



ADD SCORES- 



COUNSELS SMALL GROUPS OF STUDENTS WITH 
PRESENTING NEEDS/CONCERNS. 

1 . Provides counseling in groups as appropriate. 

2. Provides group counseling systematically. 



N/O 1 2 3 4 5 

N/O 1 2 3 4 5 



ADD SCORES. 



C. USES ACCEPTED THEORIES AND TECHNIQUES 
APPROPRIATE TO SCHOOL COUNSELING. 

1 . Uses accepted theories. 

2. Uses effective techniques. 



N/O 12 3 4 5 
N/O 1 2 3 4 5 



ADD SCORES 



ROLE 4: CONSULTATION 






A. CONSULTS WITH PARENTS, TEACHERS, ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS AND OTHER RELEVANT INDIVIDUALS 
TO ENHANCE THEIR WORK WITH STUDENTS. 

1 . Provides professional expertise collaboratively. 

2. Interprets information and ideas effectively, 
i. Aflvocales for students. 



N/O 12 3 4 5 
N/O 12 3 4 5 

N/() 1 2 14 5 
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ADD SCORES 











ROLE 5: COORDINATION 

A. COORDINATES WITH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

PERSONNEL TO BRING TOGETHER RESOURCES 
FOR STUDENTS. 

1 . Maintains a communication system 

that effectively collects and disseminates 
information about students to other 
professionals as appropriate. 

2. Develops and maintains positive working 
reiation>hips with other school professionals. 

3. Develops and maintains positive working 
relationships witli representatives of community 



N/O 12 3 4 



N/O 12 3 4 5 



N/O 12 3 4 5 



ADD SCORES 



USES AN effective REFERRAL PROCESS FOR 
ASSISTING STUDENTS AND OTHERS TO USE 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES. 

1. Afcurately assesses students' and their fami- 
lies' needs for referral. 

2. Participates actively in the process for referral 
of students to school/district special programs 
and or ser\ u cs. 

i. LJ''C‘s an efU'ctive referred {process for assisting 
sturlen.ts and others to use community agencies 
and ser\'ire‘'. 



N/O 12^4 



ROLE ly Assessment 



ADD SCORES 
ROLE AVERAGE 



A. i*AKTICIiA\TES IN THE PLANNING AND 
EVALUATION OF THE SCHOOL GROUP 
SIANDAKDIZLD TESTING PROGRAM. 

1 h, knowledgeable in the principles of testing 
,iud measurement whu ii underlie standard- 
ized h' -ting p.’ogiam devidopment. 

2 ( ollaborates in the pl.innmg and evaluation of 
the gmup st,mdardi/('d testing program. 



N/O 1 2 i 4 



N-'O I 2 i 4 



best COPY AVAILABLE, 
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INTERPRETS TEST AND OTHER APPRAISAL 
RESULTS APPROPRIATELY. 

1. Correctly applies principles of test and 
measurement to test and other appraisal 
results interpretation. 

2. Interprets test and other appraisal results to 
school personnel. 

3. Interprets test and other appraisal results to 
students and their parents. 

4. Uses other sources of student data as 
assessment tools for the purpose of 
educational planning. 

5. Maintains the confidentiality of student 
assessment. 

f>. Ensures that the uses of student records are 
for the benefit of students and personnel 
working with those sturients. 



N/O 1 2 3 4 5 



N/O 12 3 4 5 



N/Q 1 2 3 4 5 



NfO 12 3 4 5 



N'O 1 2 3 4 



N/O 1 2 3 4 5 



ADD SCORES . 
ROLE AVERAGE 








WORKSHEET FOR FIGURING FINAL EVALUATION RATING 



AVERAGE SCORE 



PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

GUIDANCE 

COUNSELING 

CONSULTATION 

COORDINATION 

ASSESSMENT 

ADD SIX ROLE SCORES 

DIVIDE BY SIX TO OBTAIN 
OVERALL RATING 



For this evaluation period, the overall appraisal of this counselor's performance is 
given below. It reflects an average of the ratings of the r(jles, and indic ators. 

- 4..S - 5.0 Performance' is clearly outstanding. 

— 3.5 - 4.49 Performance consistently exceeds standards. 

2.5 - 3.49 Pt'rformance consistently mec'ls standards, 

- 1.5 - 2.49 Performance is below expectations; consultation rectuired 
ar:l improvement is needed in s[)ocific areas. 

1 .0 - 1.49 Performance is unsatisfactory or lacking, and little or no 
improvement has resulted from consultation. 



EVALUATOR'S SIGNATURE I ITl L I ’A1 L 

I have discussed this evaluation with the evaluator and have' reteived a ropy. If I 
do not agree with this c-*v.iluati(jn, I understand that 1 may siihmit letter m dupli- 
cate st.Uing my position. A cofiy is to he retaiiKnl by thi* ev.ilualor .ind the original 
Is to be given to the Director of Personnel to be plated in my personnel tile. 

CCTUNSELOR'S SIGNATURE DAI E 



Attachment 9.4, Worksheet used to calculate final evaluation fating. 
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The G)mprehensive Guidance 
Program Model in Northside 
Independent School District, 

San Antonio, Texas 

PATRICIA HENDERSON 

The Northside Independent School Distict embarked on the imple- 
mentation of the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model in the 1980s in 
order to extensively revamp its guidance program. This chapter focuses on 
the adoption and adaptation of the model, the success seen to date, some 
ideas for the future, and advice for those beginning the process. 

Beginning in the early 1980s, administrators and counselors in the 
Northside Independent School District, San Antonio, Texas, decided to 
improve their guidance program. District administrators wanted more 
consistency in the counseling program across the district; they recognized 
that a lot of good things were happening in the various schools but not in 
all of the schools. Administrators were dissatisfied with the counseling 
program because they believed that many students were not receiving 
enough of the counselors' services. Counselors, in turn, felt that they 
were not making the best use of their expertise. The district embarked on 
an extensive effort to revamp its guidance program. The program was 
redesigned over the course of 2/? years and, at the time of writing this 
chapter, Northside is in the 10th year of its implementation of the 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model. In fact, a revision process has 
recently been completed (Northside Independent School District, 1994a). 

Initially, the district administrative leadership expressed support 
for the comprehensive and developmental program models to the guid- 
ance program director, building-level principals, and counselors. This 
support from the top gave the requisite permission to the staff to study 
the guidance program and to make recommendations for improving it. 

Northside's adoption of the Comprehensive Guidance Program 
Model is fully described in Dcvclopiufi and Your Scluud Guidance 

Program (Gysbers & Henderson, 1988). The emphasis here will be on the 
processes used in the adoption and adaptation of the model, the success 




seen to date, some ideas for the future, and advice for those beginning the 
process. 

SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Northside's comprehensive guidance program is different from 
traditional guidance program models in that it defines roles for school 
counselors that are professionally appropriate, based on recognition of 
school counselors' special competencies (e.g., guidance and counseling). 
The program is systematic and designed to be student centered. Its basis 
is developmental guidance, and it provides services for all students, their 
teachers, and their parents. Additionally, the program design clarifies pri- 
orities for the outcomes that students should achieve and for the ways 
that school counselors should spend their time. Leadership of the pro- 
gram and the program staff is assigned to guidance professionals at both 
the district and building levels. It is integrated with other educational 
programs and is articulated across the elementary school, middle school, 
and high school levels. 

ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE MODEL 

The Comprehensive Guidance Program Model provided a mean- 
ingful way to reconceptualize the guidance program. Some of what coun- 
selors were doing was of vital importance to students; some was neces- 
sary to the successful operation of a school. However, there were com- 
plaints that not all students benefited from the counselors' services. For 
example, high school counselors were perceived as spending more time 
helping academically talented seniors leave the school than helping ninth 
graders get off to a good start. At all levels, many students who were aca- 
demically unsuccessful were not being counseled. There were some crit- 
icisms that the counselors were doing inappropriate tasks. Counselors 
had toc^ much paperwork to do. High school counselors spent too much 
time doing "credit checks"; middle scfiool counselors spent too much 
time registering new students and responding to the high schools' 
demands for p reregistration of eighth graders. Thus, in the eyes of dis- 
trict administrators, the model was attractive because it offered a vision 
that kept the best of the traditional program, while adding new elements 
and eliminating others, thereby forming the "new" program. Valued 
tasks performed bv counselors were described in the responsive services 
and the individual planning components of the model. At Northside, the 
guidance curriculum component was highly valued, but it needed 
enhancement at the elementary level and to be added at the secondary 
level. System support, as a component, provided focus to those nonguid- 
ance and counseling ‘asks that needed to be eliminated. 

The traditional program had evolved in response to student and 
sy.stom needs. Historically, school counselors have been most valued for 
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the help they provide to students witli problems. Counselors are imique 
on a school staff because of their expertise in working with individual 
students and small groups of students who have emotional problems that 
interfere with academic progress. They are clearly the specialists to 
w'hom teachers turn when they want to refer students to special pro- 
grams or services. Additionally, they have the skills and the knowledge 
to consult with parents and teachers experiencing difficulty with stu- 
dents. The inclusion of the responsive services component in the model 
gives this set of services a visible place in the guidance program. 

School counselors have also been valued for their guidance as stu- 
dents and their parents make educational and career decisions. In the 
opinion of the Northside staff, this role had become nearly all-consuming 
for the middle school and high school counselors. Pre-registration, regis- 
tration, and testing absorbed a great deal of counselors' time. On the 
other hand, the importance of helping students and their parents select 
courses and understand test results was recognized. The individual plan- 
ning system component provides for the traditional counselor role while 
it re-emphasizes the need for the counselor's responsibilities to focus on 
students. 

In the Northside Independent School District there was no doubt 
that counselors should continue in these roles. Counselors will always be 
needed to guide and counsel students. The decision makers and coun- 
selors could see that these current job tasks would fit into the new pro- 
gram — the new pn gram w'ould not be totally new. What the model did 
was to describe these current job tasks as components within the com- 
prehensive program, giving them legitimacy while at the same time leav- 
ing space for new ideas and job tasks. 

The district wanted the guidance program to be designed to pro- 
vide counselors' services for all students. District leaders wanted a devel- 
opmental program — one which attended to the needs of all students in a 
proactive and organized fashion. The guidance curriculum component 
provides a developmental program. The model suggested that the con- 
tent of the guidance program be identified, as well as the skills and 
knowledge that counselors will be responsible for helping students to 
)eam. The curriculum is based on the same premise as that of other dis- 
ciplines: students can be taught to understand themselves, make wise 
choices, and communicate well in a dcvelopmentally appropriate 
sequence. The model also suggested that tlie curriculum could be out- 
lined in proper sequence for students K-12 and taught by counselors of 
all levels. Some guidance curriculum was taught by the Northside ele- 
mc’ntiiry counselors, but it was not a part of the secondary-level guidance 
program. 

Finally, the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model provided 
the rationale for eliminating the worst of the in-place program: the inap- 
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propriale job tasks that had come to seem like essential parts of the guid- 
ance program. System support, as defined by Gysbers and Moore (1981), 
described the support needed from the school system for a comprehen- 
sive guidance program to work (e.g., counselor-staff development and 
public relations). At Northside, the district leadership included in its def- 
' inition of the system support component those efforts which the guid- 
ance department undertook in support of the system (e.g., system- 
focused parts of preregistration, registration, and testing). By iiicluding 
these tasks in the comprehensive program concept, they became targets 
for "displacement/' another attractive concept in the Gysbers Model 
(Gysbers & Henderson, 1994). 

STRATEGY USED IN GAINING ADOPTION OF THE MODEL 

A steering committee, made up of administrators and counselors 
from across the district, was formed for the purpose of developing a basic 
structure, within which a districtwide guidance program could operate. 
The director of guidance chaired the Guidance Steering Committee, an 
appropriate role for the district administrator with guidance expertise, 
who ultimately is accountable for the quality of the program district wide 
and for ensuring that the new program is implemented. Other district- 
level administrators with an investment — both programmatic and fis- 
cal — in the guidance program were included, both as representatives of 
those who used the counselors' services as well as resource providers. At 
Northside, these were the Deputy Superintendent, Associate 
Superintendent for Instruction, and the Directors of Elementary, 
Secondary, Special, and Vocational Education. The campuses were repre- 
sented by principals from a middle school, and a high school, and two 
elementary schools. There were seven counselors on the committee (two 
counselors from each level and a vocational counselor). Their charge was 
to study the current guidance program and to make recommendations 
for its improvement. 

As a prerequisite to their work, the committee members were edu- 
cated about the national status of guidance in the schools at the time 
(Herr, 1979 ) and about the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model 
described by Gysbers and Moore (1981). The national trends highlighted 
remain relevant today and include the following; developmental guid- 
ance programs at all levels (not just the elementary level), fuller career- 
development assistance, the re-f;rofcssionalization of the school coun- 
selor (particularly the high school counselor), and systematic planning 
for guidanci' programs. The committee discussed the recommendations 
Migge.sted b\ Ill'll ( 1979 ) for improving the future of school guidance 
programs and ser\ ices. They adopted the Comprehensive Guidance 
Program Model as the ideal because of its developmental focus, commit- 
ment to siTviies for ail students, and de.scription of four components 
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which made sense of the reality and the promise of guidance and coun- 
seling. Northside believed that the Comprehensive Guidance Program 
Model provided hope for the maximum use of counselors' skills. 

The entire first meeting (and some portion of the next three meet- 
ings) was spent bringing the members together in their vision of what an 
excellent guidance program should be. This approach served us well and 
provided a foundation as we proceeded through the three-year process of 
remodeling our program. The other tasks we accomplished at this time 
were to delineate the program's content areas — goals and outcomes for 
students (Northside Independent School District, 1989) and to write the 
structural components — the rationale, assumptions, and definition — of 
the emerging new Northside Comprehensive Guidance Program 
(Gysbers & Henderson, 1994). 

The overall program-development process iiicluded the major 
phases of planning, designing, implementation, and evaluation. This 
process allowed us to change slowly; this worked well for the counselors 
but has tried the patience of some administrators. Counselors had time to 
grasp the vision, since they learned about the model less directly thaii did 
members of the steering committee. We relied a lot on the leadenship of 
the counselors who were members of the committee. The gradual process 
also allowed counselors time to cope with the impending changes and 
identify some specific ways they wanted to change. Administrators are 
typically action-oriented problem solvers; they wanted the envisioned 
changes to happen immediately. Fortunately, the administrators on the 
steering committee communiccUed to their fellow administrators the 
rationale for making changes slowly. 

In adopting and adapting the model (the designing phase of the 
process), we analyzed the discrepancies between the current guidance 
program and the guidance program desired by the district. In the plan- 
ning phase, we assessed our in-place program and quantified its design 
in terms of the amount of time counselors spent on each of the program 
components and the percentage of time spent with various clients served 
by the counselors. In the designing phase, we established priorities for 
counselors' expenditure of time. The in-place program data were then 
contrasted with the data for the desired program design. Table 10. 1 dis- 
plays the clients-served data for the current program ajid the desired pro- 
gram designs. Obvious d'screpancics between who counselors were ser\'- 
ing and to what degree, and who they should be serving and to w'hat 
degree provided data upon which to base recommendations. For exam- 
ple, at the high school level, counselors were spending 45.5‘M> of their time 
providing developmental guidance to students; this contrasts with the 
30% that was desired. Further study helped us understand that most of 
this guidance was provided to individual students. Thus, a recommen- 
dation followed suggesting that high school counselors pro\'ide develop- 






Northside Independent School District 
Percentage of Counselors' Time Spent With Clients 

in the Current Guidance Program (1983) 
in the Desired Program (1986) 





HIGH SCHOOL 


MIDDLE 1 


ELEMENTARY | 


STUDENT 


C* 


D** 


c* 


D** 


C* 


D** 


Developmental 


45.5 


30 


28.3 


30 


40.3 


40 


Preventive 


10.8 


15 


17.8 


15 


12.8 


15 


Remedial 


7.6 


15 


7.7 


12 


4.4 


10 


ADULT 














District Admin 


3.2 


5 


8.2 


5 


5.7 


5 


School Staff 


23.8 


15 


24.2 


18 


28.3 


15 


Parents 


8.4 


10 


10.1 


15 


7.0 


12 


Community Reps 


3.1 


10 


3.3 

j 


5 


3.0 


3 




’C = 


current program 


‘*D = desired program 



TABLE 10.1 . Client-served data reflecting both the curent program and the desired 
program designs. 



mental guidance in groups with tlie end result being less time spent in 
this mode, and the corollary, with more students being guided! 

At all three levels, students with remedial guidance needs were 
being underserved. At the high school level, 7.6% of counselors' time was 
spent with these clients, contrasted with the 15% desired. At the middle 
school level, 7.7% of counselors' time was spent with these clients, con- 
trasted with the 12% desired. At the elementary school level, time was 
4.4% versus the 10% desired. A districtwide recommendation was made 
for counselors to spend more time helping those students who had 
already faced problem situations or who had already made unwise choic- 
es and were in need of remedial attention. 

We also learned that counselors spent more time with school staff 
than was recommended. At the high school level, 23.8% of counselors' 
time was spent with staff versus the desired 15%; at the middle school 
level, it was 24.2% versus the desired 18%; at the elementary level, it was 
28.3% versus 15%. Analyzing this data one counselor remarked, 'T listen 
to a teacher compl \in about a student for a whole period, and I have 
about 10 minutes tn work with the kid!" We also learned that counselors 
were underserving parents. Spending more time on parent education as 
well as consultations became goals. The discrepancy identification 
process allowed us to recommend changes that we were sure were right. 
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Beyond the natural resistance to change, the main obstacles we 
confronted have been due to lack of training or education. Initially, every- 
one needed to learn about the model itself. The counselors and principals 
needed to have a vision of what could be before they could displace inap- 
propriate tasks with appropriate ones. Once they began to do this, teach- 
ers and parents had to become educated about what was going on so they 
could adjust to the changed role of the counselors. 

Some of the counselors' resistance to the model was based on con- 
cerns about the need to acquire new skills and update old skills. Inservice 
training has been provided for counselors in such skill areas as modern 
instructional technology, group counseling, and consultation with par- 
ents and teachers. Texas' educational reform movement has led to an 
emphasis on staff development. In addition, the state's counselor licen- 
sure law includes continuing-education requirements for renewal. These 
factors worked to the school district's advantage becau.se counselors con- 
tinually seek professional development opportunities. 

Counselors were involved in the adoption of the model in various 
ways. The seven counselors from the steering committee were the most 
fully mvolved in the adoption process. They participated in the commit- 
tee's debates, they taught the other counselors about the model, and they 
guided their work on the working committees. 

As the project neared the implementation phase, an expanded 
group of counselor leaders — the Guidance Leadership Team — was 
formed. This group comprises four counselors from each school level 
(elementary, middle, arid high school). A counselor from each school level 
was assigned to each component of the program model. Each counselor 
thus became the expert for one of the components for his/her level. The 
first task of the Guidance Leadership Team was to amass the existing 
exemplary practices that fit into the comprehensive program compo- 
nents. To accomplish this, they educated their peers about the compo- 
nents and helped them to identify their current exemplary practices. 

The curriculum experts collected exemplary guidance lessons and 
units from their colleagues. The individual plajming group collected and 
blended the best ideas from their colleagues regarding test results inter- 
pretation, orientation, preregistration, and career and vocational plan- 
ning. The responsive services team collected the practices currently used 
by counselors in individual and small-group counseling, consultation, 
and referral and grouped them according to the priority topics identified 
by the steering committee. The system support subgroup identified the 
tasks performed by counselors in support of other programs within the 
system, and they developed recommendations regarding the support 
that the guidance program needs from the system. As they gathered the 
specific examples, the Guidance Leadership Team members were able to 
provide operational definitions of the components of the Comprehensive 
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Guidance Program Model. The practices were then published in resource 
guides for all to use. 

The formal organizational structure of the guidance department 
includes head counselors at the middie schools and high schools. The ele- 
mentary level is led by four "lead" counselors. These head and lead coun- 
selors provided input to the steering committee on topics of importance 
in their buildings. They also led the other counselors in their buildings in 
a review of Northside Comprehensive Guidance Program Framework 
(Northside, 1986) via a "Discussion Guide" that was used districtwide. 
This was the beginning of inservice education and training efforts to help 
guidance program staff members learn about the program and develop 
the requisite competencies to implement it effectively. Finally, nearly all 
counselors were involved in the various "work groups" (Gysbers & 
Henderson, 1988) formed to assess the status of the current program and 
to brainstorm ways to bring about the needed changes. 

The model is appreciated by counselors at Northside because it 
allows them to serve all students developmentally. The program is well 
planned and organized. The image of Northside's counselors has 
improved. They are perceived, by themselves and others, as profession- 
als with a special contribution to make to students' growtli and develop- 
ment. Inappropriate (quasi-administrative and pseudo-therapeutic) tasks 
have been, to a great extent, eliminated from their working day. 

HOW THE PROGRAM FUNCTIONS IN OUR DISTRICT 

At the district level, the basic structure of the program was estab- 
lished by the steering committee and published in the Comprehensive 
Guidance Program (Northside, 1986). The process for establishing the basic 
structure called for the steering committee to work for consensus and to 
make difficult decisions about the design of the desired program. The 
steering committee also wrestled with and arrived at consensus about 
how counselors' time should be allocated to each component of the pro- 
gram to ensure a proper balance. This design is displayed in Table 10,2 
and is dramatically different from the design of the old program. It took 
time for the actual balance of our program to reflect the desires of the 
steering committee, but at the ten-year evaluation, we had come very 
close to achieving the goals of our original vision. This statement of pri- 
orities for the use of counselors' time and talent continues to be critical to 
the success of our change efforts. The design created in the revision 
process is a natural evolution from the original design, reflecting changed 
priorities for students and schools from the 1980s to the 1990s, improved 
understanding and respect for school counselors' special competencies, 
and recognition for the scope of the tasks needed to guide children and 
youth. 

In the original program design effort, each component was censid- 
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Desired Percentages for Allocation of Counselors' Time by Component 





ELEMENTARY | 


1 MIDDLE 


1 HIGH 


GUIDANCE CURRICULUM 


40 i 


30 


25 


INDIVIDUAL PLANNING 


25 


30 


30 


RESPONSIVE SERVICES 


25 1 


25 


30 


SYSTEM SUPPORT 


10 


15 


15 



TABLE 10.2. Design depicting the distribution of counselors' time to each compo- 
nent of th? program in order to ensure the proper balance in a comprehensive pro- 
gram. 



ered separately. The topics to be addressed in each component were list- 
ed and priorities within each component were established. The priorities 
for the guidance curriculum and responsive services components were 
agreed to readily. Setting the priorities for the individual planning sys- 
tem involved more debate. Recommendations were made for ways to 
streamline the counselors' support of the overall educational system and 
for ways to enhance the support given to the guidance program by the 
system. 



GUIDANCE CURRICULUM 

The content of Northside's guidance curriculum component is 
derived from the basic skills identified in the program definition. 
Consensus as to what was most important at each school level was not 
difficult to arrive at. For example, helping students to "understand and 
respect themselves" and "understand and respect others" were of utmost 
importance all students but w'ere considered to be of primary impor- 
tance at the elementary school level. "Making wise decisions" and "solv- 
ing problems" were priorities for the middle school level. 

A plethora of changes ha\'e been made in implementing the new 
program. Some of these changes are major, some are more subtle. 
Examples of major changes in the implementation of the guidance cur- 
riculum include the time spent, the instructional methodology used, and 
the specification of the curriculum. Before the installation of the 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model, counselors' records were not 
kept according to the components, so comparative data are not available. 
Nonetheless, Northside counselors will tell you that tliey teach more 
guidance lesstms than they did before. On the average, an elementary 
school student receives 28 guidance lessons taught by counselors, the 
middle school and high school student averages nine counselor-taught 
lessons in a year. 
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In addition to spending more time in classroom guidance, coun- 
selors have renewed their teaching skills. This effort has encouraged 
counselors to do more teaching than telling and has helped them be more 
consistent when planning their lessons and units. At the secondary level, 
we encourage teachers to teach the guidance curriculum with the help of 
the counselors who act as consultants to them. In the middle schools, 
Skills for Adolescence (Quest, 1985) has been incorporated into the program 
as a teaching assignment. At the high school level, the Career Center 
Technicians assist by teaching students how to use information and 
media resources as they explore their career development. 

Another major change in implementation of the guidance curricu- 
lum has been the publication of the "scope and sequence." This not only 
ensures more consistency of content across the district, it has helped 
counselors make better use of their program-materials budget money by 
clarifying what topics they need to emphasize. It has also facilitated the 
infusion of guidance into other curricula, such as social studies and 
health, and provided the baseline for relating guidance curriculum to 
Texas' statewide curriculum (1988). More subtle changes are seen in indi- 
vidual counselor's efforts to organize their materials and files according 
to the content identified as appropriate for each grade level. 

RESPONSIVE SERVICES 

The priorities for how counselors are to respond to students with 
problems were also established without conflict. Counselors in our dis- 
trict are part of the educational team, thus their attention needs to focus 
on helping students whose problems interfere with their academic suc- 
cess. For the problems identified as recurring, the priority for counsel- 
ing/consullation/ referral services is as follows: 

1. Academic failure 

2. Child abuse 

3. Divorce 

4. Grief, death, or other loss 

5. Suicide threats 

6. Sexuality issues 

7. School attendance problems 

8. Behavior problems 

9. Peer problems 

10. Substance abuse problems 

11. Other family issues distracting the student 

With the clarification of recurrent problem topics prc*sented by stu- 
dents to counselors, delivery of responsive services has also become more 
.systematic. Counselors prepare for and conduct more small groups 
because they are cognizant tT what problems to anticipate and what the 
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system views as important. A major addition to our high school program 
has been the provision of small group counseling to ninth graders who 
are failing more than one subject at the end of the first or second grading 
periods (an ounce of prevention!). In addition, our approach to individ- 
ual counseling has become more systematic. At the elementary level, 
counselors participate in staffings with all of the teachers in a grade level 
to identify those children who are having difficulties and to determine 
the most appropriate means of helping them. 

Counselors know that the system values their school counseling 
training and expertise, and that they are not expected to provide therapy. 
Counselors continue to improve their knowledge of referral sources and 
their referral skills. The district has written administrative procedures for 
""Helping Students Manage Personal Crises."' Again, this clarifies the 
expectations for the counselors" roles and helps them feel on firm ground 
as they make some of the more difficult professional judgments — includ- 
ing, in this instance, determining when to inform parents that their child 
has a problem, 

Recognizing that parents had been underserved in the guidance 
program, counselors have tried new ideas with the goal of enhancing the 
level of parent participation and increasing their satisfaction with our 
efforts. Once a semester. Parent Education Workshops are offered on our 
middle school campuses. The middle schools have been used as a "'mid- 
dle ground" in the definition of community service. High school com- 
munities seem to be too large to inspire community commitment from the 
parents who typically need, or want, parenting-skills training. The ele- 
mentary campuses describe smaller commimities (N = 37) and tax the 
resources of the guidance department — too few parents attend for the 
numbers of counselors involved. A districtvvide Parent Consultation 
Center is in place this year. It provides consultation and schooTproblem- 
related family counseling for the parents of the district. Again, this repre- 
sents a creative approach to offering needed services without deploying 
all of the counselors. A staff comprising some of the district's counselors 
as well as some practicum students from local universities provides 
"brief family interventions" (Golden, 1983) to families referred by coun- 
selors districtwidc. 

Finally, counselors in our varied communities are trying different 
vehicles for serving parents. Counselors are sponsoring "Koffee 
Klatches" ar.d "Cafesitos" where parents come to school for various rea- 
sons and spend time talking about parenting with school counselors. 
Another creative model includes training parents to be the support- 
group leaders for the parenting-issues discussions. 

INDIVIDUAL PLANNING SYSTEM 

This component includes activities typical of many schools; orien- 






tation, preregistration, registration, interpretation of standardized test 
results, and educational, career, and vocational planning. The prioritie.'^ 
for the individual plartning s\'stem were more difficult for the committee 
to formulate and agree on. The debate on these topics covered two 
months of meetings. Two key decisions were made: (Ij that indi\ idual 
planning acti\'ities, because they are for all students, must be conducted 
for groups of students; (2) that guidai'.ce by counselors is most needed for 
students in the transition grades 5-6 vand S-9. At the high school level, the 
priority for counselors is to help ninth graders enter high school success- 
fully and to make optimum use of their high school educational oppor- 
tunities. A parallel decision that accompanied this shift in priorities was 
that planning and decision making about college is the primary respon- 
sibility of the students and their parents. Tliese decisions caused a dra- 
matic shift in the focus of the high school guidance prc^gram, from indi- 
\ idual conferences conducted with twelfth-grade students and their par- 
ents to grcuip guidance offerings which help freshmen start high school 
on a better footing. Tins also represents an adaptation of Gysber'^ and 
Moore's U^Sl) concept of the indi\ idual planning component. The\ 
advocated individual work; our caseloads dictate group wttrk. 

Implementation of the indi\ idual planning system has become 
more systematic than responsive. Instead of rev(.)l\ing around requests 
by parents for individual attention, counselors plan group guidance ses- 
sions to provide students with the inTirmation and assistance they need 
to make their educational and career plans. Beginning in the eighth 
grade, students and their parents participate in large group sesMons 
where they are pro\ ided information, often in printed form, about the 
options in front of them (e.g., high school cour-e offerings, college 
entrance testing, cc>llege applications, and financial aid prc'ce^ses*. 
Follow-up small-group or indic'idual sessions are then held to a>sist stu- 
dents in making their personalized plans. In the ninth grade, nn^re spe- 
cific information about high school opportunities is pro\ided. In the 
tenth grade, students arc again asked to consider po'-sibk career^ and 
make plans to use the rest of their high school opportunities t(’ their best 
adcantage. In the eleventh grade, ‘-tudents formulate a tentative pc>st- 
high-school plan and develop a "plan of actu'n" t('r achieving that teiUa- 
tive goal. Early in the twelfth grade, they reas<e''> tho->e plan'- and check 
to *-i''-Lire tliat the\ are properly placed to e ffea that plan. 

Communication has improved between the program'- at the three 
school levels Transition assistance ha*^ been a to»’ prioritv sim e w e began 
in'-talling the Comprehensive C’.uidance Program ModC U h,\- cau-ed 
coun'-c‘l('r> N' articulate th<’ir pn^granw from one Toe! t.. o-, n- v: , 

L'lementarv and middle school ci'un‘-rloi> tt»lkd'oran I' l tra’- a!n in 
..urnculum ensure tiiat all objective'- are ^.m^red ,iiid !li it lu- in, nor 
items are i>verlookedi Pncouragemeiit ha< bi.rri otkreu to l .oiT- t.' 
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adapt teacher advisory programs; each year a few more schools venture 
into these practices. 



SYSTEM SUPPORT 

In the Northside adaptation of the Gysbers and Moore Model, we 
found it useful to define the system support component as having two 
parts: (1) the support that the guidance program provides to the overall 
educational system, and (2) the support that the guidance program needs 
from the overall system. Sorting out these two halves has been important 
in getting all of our tasks on the table for negotiation. In analyzing the 
"old" guidance program, we learned that we provided support to eight 
other programs: regular education (elementary and secondary); the test- 
ung program; career, special, gifted and vocational education; the disci- 
pline management program; and compensatory education. For the areas 
where the guidance program needs support from the overall system, we 
built on the Gysbers and Moore (1981) categories: policies and proce- 
dures, staff development, program development, budget, facilities and 
equipment, staff allocations, access to students, and public relations. 

The counselors' contributions in support of the system are more 
guidance-related and less administrative than they were in the old 
model. For example, in both preregistration and registration there are 
student- focused tasks which help students make appropriate course 
choices. Both activities also include other system-focused tasks (e.g., 
inputting the student choices into the computer or building an appropri- 
ate master schedule for the school). In the standardized testing program, 
the student-focused tasks help students and their parents learn what the 
results mean and how to use them. System-focused tasks in the testing 
program include planning and administering the tests and helping teach- 
ers use the test results appropriately. Some of these system-focused tasks 
do not have to be performed by school counselors; others should be per- 
formed by them — interpretation of standardized test results ai'id the 
implications of results for the instructional program. Data entry is a cler- 
ical task; master-schedule building is an administrative task. Planning the 
logistics of test administration is not a necessary correlate of test-results 
interpretation; helping teachers use test results appropriately is. Tlirough 
sorting tasks according to the program components, nonguidance tasks 
are being identified and removed from the school counselors' daily work. 

At the elementary level, for example, systemic changes have been 
made to assist the counselors to streamline their nonguidance responsi- 
bilities to special education. Grade-level staffings have helped teachers 
learn a variety of alternatives for helping students with special problems. 
Assigning necessary paperwork for referral to the appropriate staff per- 
son has freed counselors from redundant research work (e.g., nurses 
complete health histories, teachers assess educational achievement levels. 




administrators draw conclusions about students' behaviors). At the mid- 
dle school level, new student registration — a large task in our growing 
and mobile community — is now handled initially in the front office by 
school secretaries. New students see the counselors when their paper- 
work has been cleared (e.g., verification of residency, immionization 
records) and they are ready to enroll. 

At all levels, guidance staffs have improved the effectiveness of 
their program by presenting their calendars for the year, so all staff mem- 
bers learn about ^he guidance priorities and services. Weekly communi- 
cations with administrators and instructional department leaders has 
enhanced collaboration in the buildings. Initiative has been taken by 
counselors to explain their program to teachers and parents, in order for 
them to make better use of the counselors' services. The goal-based 
improvement system calls for collaboration with the principals in estab- 
lishing goals and in monitoring progress towards the goals. 

In order to ensure effective delivery of the Comprehensive 
Guidance Program Model, the steering committee made recommenda- 
tions regarding the support that the guidance program needed from the 
system in order to deliver the new guidance program. The recommenda- 
tions which have been implemented to date include the development of 
the component resource guides, the initiation of a counselor-appropriate 
performance-improvement system, the provision of time for guidance 
program and counselor-staff development, and the clarification of job 
descriptions for guidance department clerical personnel. 

CONTEMPORARY PROFESSIONAL ISSUES 

Censorship 

In the past several years, the guidance program and some of its 
materials and practices have been challenged. These challenges have 
come from those who fear or want the teaching of reUgious values in 
school classrooms, those who question the quality of Northside's pro- 
gram (or one or more of the school counselors' performance), and those 
who would narrow the mission of schooling to the teaching of "reading, 
writing, and 'rithmctic." 

In each Lnstanco, the program has withstood these challenges 
because of its clear foundation, the legitimacy of the process used to 
develop it, and its contribution to students' growth and development. 
Additionally, the district's school counselors have high levels of profes- 
sional self-esteem, engendered through clearly established priorities and 
moans for accountability. They know what their value is! This profes- 
sional ego strength has led them to sucressful ptilitical activism in times 
of challenge. A majority of the members of the school board not only 
believe in the value of guidance for students, they also appreciate tlie 
assistance of the counselors in their elections. 
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Cross-Cultural Effectiveness 

As we began to implement the program according to its priorities, 
we were increasingly conscious of v^^hat school counselors were doing 
and with whom. Some subtle gaps in our program became evident. We 
had not addressed the important themes of cultural pluralism, multicul- 
turalism, and cross-cultural effectiveness. San Antonio is a city of diverse 
subcultures. Its cultural richness is part of its appeal! When not 
addressed, diversity can be misunderstood, differences can separate peo- 
ple and make them adversaries rather than rich resources to one another. 
Northside expresses beliefs in the value of diversity and in treating peo- 
ple with mutual respect (Northside Independent School District, 1994b). 

To address these issues in the Northside Comprehensive Guidance 
Program, the Guidance Steering Committee adopted the seven content 
areas of a comprehensive guidance program published by the Texas 
Education Agency (1991) which includes "Cross Cultural Effectiveness," 
This has encouraged school counselors to teach relevant competencies 
through guidance curriculum activities and provide counseling for relat- 
ed issues, such as racial tension and gang violence. Staff-development 
activities addressing multicultural issues have been provided for school 
counselors. In turn, school counselors have provided them in their build- 
ings for the entire staff. Consciousness raising is an effective strategy for 
change. Providing information and awareness have helped us to bring 
many diversity issues out on the table to be addressed, for district staff as 
a whole, as well as for our students. 

SUCCESSES OF THE PROGRAM TO DATE 

Many chai'iges have occurred in Northside's guidance program 
since the adoption and initial implementation of the Comprehensi\'e 
Guidance Program Model. Some have been major, such as the amount of 
time spent and the number of lessons taught in the guidance curriculum 
component at all three levels. Some have been less dramatic, such as the 
individual ways counselors found to streamline their paperwork (e.g., 
having photocopies of transcripts attached to the seniors' "Mid-Year 
Reports" to the colleges they have applied to, rather than hand copying 
the information onio the forms). The Comprehensive Guidance Program 
Model is working well for the students, parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trahu-s. The ctmnselors, too, feel good about the work they do. 

Although we do not do systemwide evaluation of the actual attain- 
ment of student and other client outcomes due to guidance and counsel- 
ing activities, effectiveness is determined on the basis of activity-specific 
i‘\ aluati(Mis .iml hiiilding-levt'I aggregations of data. Through the devel- 
opmental guidance components, the guidance curriculum, and the indi- 
vidual planning systf'm, 100 '/i. of the students are being served. All stu- 
dents have regular access to their counselors through the classroom and 









group guidance sessions. Thus, it is easier for students to ask their coun- 
selors for help with special problems. During 1987-88, five years after vve 
began de\'elopment of the comprehensive guidance program, the ele- 
mentary school counselors provided responsive services systematically 
to 35 % of their students! Data like this assisted us in making the case for 
decreased student-to-counselor ratios. 

As parents increase their awareness of how the guidance program 
operates, they are better able to understand the range of services that 
counselors provide. Parents are now able to make better use of coun- 
selors' expertise and are more understanding when they do not get the 
instantaneous response from counselors that they expected in the past. 
Counselors have improved their communication with parents by sending 
materials home, particularly curriculum-content information and infor- 
mation needed by parents to help students make personal plans. When a 
parent calls for a counselor and is told "She is in the classroom now, may 
1 have her return \ our call?" the parent can "see" what the counselor is 
doing ("in the classroom" is more concrete than "She is busy right now"). 

Teachers understand and appreciate the program approach. 
"Program" is a concept that they li\'e by. When counselors explain their 
program in terms of the four components, it is meaningful to teachers. 
They understand what curriculum is and can understand when coun- 
selors need to use class time to teach students. They also understand that 
the responsive services component is only one aspect of the counselors' 
job and can better understand that they need to share some of the tasks 
performed by counselors to support the system. 

Administrators also have a better understanding of the varied jobs 
that counselors do. They appreciate the unique skills that the counselors 
bring to their buildings. Increasingly, Northside schools experience 
death-related student crises (e.g., student suicides, automobile accidents, 
commumty-based violence). Because of their understanding of the 
responsi\e .services, principals turn to the school counselors as resident 
experts f('> help relieve the pressures caused by these tragic events. 
Because of the clarity of the program and the goal-attainment approach 
to change, counselors and their principals are working collaboratively to 
attain mutual goals. Working together as members of the same team is a 
big improvement over working in isolation from one another. 

The counselors feel less harried because their role expectations are 
clearer, their job descriptit^ns are concrete, and their performance evalua- 
tions reflect the program e\pectati(ms. In addition, the program expecta- 
tions are clear: Counseling students who are not succeeding academical- 
1\ is the number prioritv. When program choices must he made, 
a>unsc'lors b.ise iheir decisions on established priorities. The evaluation 
of the quality (^f their program is based on established standards. They 
are able to plan ahead Itu’ •! l1.iv, a vvec'k, or a vear. Although crisis inter- 
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ruptions still occur, counselors are cognizant of what has, or has not, been 
done as planned. Again, conscious decisions guide their work behaviors. 
They are in control — as much as possible — of their own work destiny. 

The clarity of the program design has caused counselors to be more 
explicit in their requests for support from the system. Program-materials 
budgets have increased because of counselors' ability to request specific 
materials necessary to implement their program, Counselor-to-student 
ratios have improved because programmatic rationale exists to support 
the requests (e.g., at the elementary school level, the initiation of the les- 
son-a-week; at the high school level, the redefinition of the role of head 
counselors). The overall district student- to-counselor ratio has improved 
from approximately 550:1 to 375:1, with 350:1 being the current goal of 
the school board and superintendent. Public relations efforts have 
improved because counselors can readily define their program. 
Collegiality has improved because the similarities of the programs have 
been emphasized. More sharing occurs not only at individual school lev- 
els but also across the district between all levels. 

Counselors have reaped tangible benefits because their roles, 
responsibilities, and professional needs have been made clear in the shift 
to the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model. Their salaries have 
increased, their contract year has been lengthened, the leadership pro- 
vided them has improved, all resulting in increased opportunities to par- 
ticipate in meaningful professional development activities. 

In addition to the obstacles mentioned earlier, some problems still 
need to be addressed. The biggest challenge identified through the pro- 
gram revision process is to increase the recognition by all staff that guid- 
ance is a schoolwide responsibility. The role of teachers and administra- 
tors in carrying out guidance needs to be fuller and better coordinated. 
The second Guidance Steering Committee recommended, for example, 
use of systematic approaches to guidance instruction by all teaching staff 
and coordination of the statewide testing program by administrators. 
This has recently been supported by the district's strategic plan which 
envisions infusion of three curriculum strands: conflict management, 
character development, and education for self-responsibility (Northside 
Independent School District, 1994b). 

A challenge to a program that has been in place for a while is in 
preserving its integrity. When the massive, initial change /improvement 
work is occurring, all staff members are in the change mode. The change 
momentum is hard to resist. However, once the newness wears off, some 
counselors continue to choose to do some "old favorites" (usually 
nonguidance tasks) in spile of the district's stance that they not do so, 
(e.g., counting test booklets because they feel personally accountable). 
Additionally, new counselors joining the staff need not only orientation 
to Ihc existing program but also education in some program history. 




Otherwise, they are vulnerable to tlie pressures to return to how the pro- 
gram used to be ("Suzy Q. counselor in my other school used to do 

While the counselor-to-student ratios have improved significantly, 
the paraprofessional or clerical help provided is still insufficient. At peri- 
ods of the school year when system-support tasks peak, school coun- 
selors still do some quasi-administrative tasks. The student scheduling 
cycle still encroaches on the guidance program, especially where the 
administrators are not highly proficient m building master schedules. 
Other programs (e.g., special education) still attempt to delegate some of 
their administrative work to counselors. This latter scenario presents con- 
stant challenges. It occurs in programs that have been in place for a while 
when other staff members want counselors to go back to helping them, 
and it occurs in new programs which come into schools without suffi- 
cient personnel to run them. Both Northside Guidance Steering 
Committees envisioned "Technical Assistants," to help. This staff posi- 
tion is for a high-level paraprofessional who would handle some of the 
semiprofessional and large logistical tasks. 

PLANS & GOALS FOR THE FUTURE 

In the initial iiiiprovenient work, the biggest challenge was divest- 
ing the inappropriate assignments that had become part of the guidance 
program. Much of that has been accomplished at the system level. The 
first step entailed educatmg others about the many things counselors do 
that are not inherently guidance and counseling tasks and adopting the 
policy that nonguidance tasks were inappropriate in the guidance pro- 
gram. This was accomplished through the adoption of the 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model. Next, creative solutions for 
accomplishing necessary tasks were found. Counselors were part of the 
solution by identifying new ways that these tasks could be perfcimed. 
Finally, ideas and recommendations were turned into actual practices 
with school counselors training those to whom the tasks were delegated. 

As vve enter our second decade of implementation, we ha\’e fi\ e 
major, systemic goals in addition to those mentioned previously: 

1. maintaining continuous guidance program improvement; 

2. adjusting the balance of the guidance program to meet the 
revised design; 

3. enhancing the roles fulfilled by guidance program staff leaders 
with the purpt»se of continued improvement of school counselors' per- 
formance; 

•t developing iht' student ad\'isor\’ program; 

revitali/mg the wiieer-de\ vlopna*nt sliand (»f the C'<uiipiehen 
sn e 1 andanci* Program. 
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MAINTAINING CONTINUOUS 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

As mentioned above, maintaining the momentum for change in the 
program is essential to continued program success. In the beginning, the 
strides made were major and systemic, such as the policy that group 
counseling would be offered for students who were academically unsuc- 
cessful. Continuous program improvement keeps the program fluid aiid 
responsive. Without constant evaluation, analysis of needs, and repriori- 
tizing of program strategies, the program would become static, and a 
new "traditional'' program would be spawned. 

To avoid this in Northside we have implemented an annual goal 
setting, implementation, and evaluation process as the vehicle to keep the 
momentum going. Counselors set program-improvement goals each year 
to address the discrepancies identified between the old and the new pro- 
grams. Their goals target specific new activities to be added during the 
year or specific tasks to be transferred to others. For example, one coun- 
selor might comrhit to beginning a small group for children of substance 
abusers; another might commit to training the new special education 
teacher to complete the required paperwork for the annual reevaluation 
of special needs students. 

ADjUSTING THE BALANCE OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The recently completed revision process led to a new design for 
our program, as displayed in Table 10.3. In order to provide evidence of 
its intent, the second Guidance Steering Committee preferred expressing 
the design m ranges, leaving room for site-based variations. By compar- 
iiig Tables 10.2 and 10.3 you can see some significant differences between 
the first and second designs. As with the original, the new design is 
grounded in sound rationale. Currently, school counselors are again ii\ 
transition. The re\'iscd design means a different pattern to their work and 
emphasis on some different or new tasks. 

While the basis of Northside's comprehensive guidance program is 
.still the developmental components, the percentage of time counselors 
are to spend in guidance curriculum and individual planning system 
activities is less. This is possible because of the improved counselor-to- 
student ratio, and the increased participation of teachers in delivering the 
guidance program. Counselors still guide all students in their caseloads, 
but it takes less time for them to reach them all. Consultation with teach- 
ers as they augnu’nt their guidance roles and coordination of the guid- 
ance activities and outcomes schoolwide are different than Uirectly con- 
ducting the activities. 

The increased priority to use counselors' time in responsive ser- 
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Desired Percentages for Allocation of Counselors' Time by Component 




— Revised Design — 








ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


HIGH 


GUIDANCE CURRICULUM 


30-35 


1 15-20 


10-15 


INDIVIDUAL PLANNING 


10-15 


1 15-20 


30-35 


RESPONSIVE SERVICES 


40-45 


! 40-45 


40-45 


SYSTEM SUPPORT 


10-15 


■ 15-20 


10-15 


NONGUIDANCE TASKS 


0 


: 0 


0 



TABLE 10.3. The revision process led to this new proRram design for counselors' 
time. 



vices is a direct result of the first design. Implementing the 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model forced us to define what the 
responsive services are and clarify what school counselors do (i.e., coun- 
sel, consult, coordinate), and do not do (i.e., therapy), in response to stu- 
dent needs. Additionally, counselors clarified how they do it (i.e., not 
reactively, but responsively; in small groups and individually, involving 
parents and teachers appropriately, referring to others when needed). 
This resulted in appreciation for the specialized competencies that school 
counselors have, due to their training and experiences. By describing stu- 
dent issues and problems more clearly and assigning priorities, all staff 
members were better able to learn about the seriousness of the issues that 
distract students from schooling. 

Clear delineation of the tasks assigned to guidance departments 
that support the system directly and students indirectly resulted in sepa- 
ration of these tasks into two categories: (1) professionally appropriate 
(i.e., tasks which make good use of school counselors' master's degrees in 
school counseling), and (2) nonguidance (i.e., tasks which do not require 
the school counseling degree). As the nonguidance tasks were eliminated 
or displaced (Gysbers & Hendcr.son, 1994), counselors' involvemen^ in 
system-support activities has become more meaningful. The new empha- 
sis within system support time is on counselor-teacher consultation. 

ENHANCING LEADERSHIP ROLES 

As stated previously, implementation of the Comprehensive 
Guidance Program Model resultc'd in clearly defined standards and 
expectations for school counsek^rs' performance. Their roles are defined 
in the context of the f>rogram. Clarification of all counselors' roles has led 
to the specification of e^Kh counselor's responsibilities. A correlate has 
been the clarification of the rt)le of the head and lead counselors. Their 
responsibilities include as.sisling school counselors to continuously 
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improve their competence in and commitment to their roles as well as the 
implementation of the comprehensive guidance program in their build- 
ings. The standards and expectations for the counselor leaders' jobs 
incorporate contemporary advancements in counseling and instructional 
supervision, as well as those for school counselor performance evalua- 
tion. 

The Counselor Performance Improzwtfient System (Northside, 1997) 
has been revised to reflect not only advances in the school counseling 
profe sion, but also to incorporate all of the staff-development activities 
and opportunities available (e.g., job descriptions, performance evalua- 
tion, inservice training). The components of this system are described in 
Chapter 2 of this publication and, more fully, in Leadifif^ and Managing 
your School Giddayicc Staff (Henderson & Gysbers, in press). Tliey are 
assessing school counselors' professionalism levels, defining and describ- 
ing their jobs, supervising their performance, evaluating it, and assisting 
them in setting and attaining professionalism-enhancement goals. The 
head and lead counselors, as partners with school counselors in profes- 
sionalism enhancement, lead counselors through the activities of these 
performance-targeted components. 

DEVELOPING THE STUDENT ADVISORY PROGRAM 

As mentioned previously as well, Northside continues to envision 
implementing a student-advisement system in all schools. This goal has 
been supported by the district's Strategic Plan (Northside Independent 
School District, 1994b). This, perhaps, represents the biggest challenge to 
the guidance department, in that it formalizes the role of every staff 
member in a guidance function: advisement. Tlie district is applying the 
same program-development process used successfully in development of 
the comprehensive guidance program. It is also defining the Student 
Advisory Program as an augmentation of the individual planning sys- 
tem. The individual planning concept is well understood by the 

school counselors, the natural leaders of a student advisory program. The 
concept is already a part of district policy and practice, and is at least 
understood at some level by most of the district's teachers. 

REVITALIZING THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT STRAND 

Adding the student-advisory program provides an example of 
how having a comprehensive guidance program in place enhances a dis- 
trict's capacity to make systemic changes which increase the help provid- 
ed to students. Having a core structure in place for the guidance program 
also enhances a district's capacity to make systemic changes which 
improve the help provided to students. An improvement stimulated by 
both the revision of the Northside Comprehensive Guidance Program 
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and the d_v^elopment of the district's strategic plan has been in the career- 
development strand of Northside's guidance program. 

Career development activities have historically been conducted at 
all three school levels: elementary school (pre-K-5), middle school (6-8), 
and high school (9-12). To facilitate students' career development, ele- 
mentary school counselors have provided guidance lessons and units, 
career days and other guidance curriculum activities. Some iiidividual 
planning system assistance is provided to fifth graders as they approach 
transition to middle school. Middle school counselors and teachers pro- 
vide career- relev ant guidance curriculum activities in sixth and seventh 
grades, and in eighth grade begin individual planning system activities 
in earnest, using the district's career interest and aptitude assessment and 
"Career Pathways" booklets as catalysts. High school counselors and 
teachers provide some curriculum activities and emphasize career-rele- 
vant individual planning activities. The activities directly focused on 
career development (versus activities seen as relevant to career develop- 
ment, such as transition to high school and educational planning) peak at 
the 10th grade. Again, the district's career interest and aptitude assess- 
ment for sophomores is the catalyst. At the 11th grade, educational plan- 
ning shifts its focus from high school completion to postsecondary plan- 
ning. 

One problem with the career strand within our comprehensive 
guidance program has been that the activities had no unifying conceptu- 
al base — either regarding what an individual's career development 
entails or what the world of work entails. Counselors' conceptions of the 
world of work vary according to their personal experiences and their 
counselor education program's career guidance course. A full construct 
of the work world is essential for effectively teaching and guiding stu- 
dents to develop in relationship to it. Relying on this construct consis- 
tently throughout the guidance program activities better ensures the stu- 
dents' understanding of this vast and complex entity. 

Because it is a cohesive whole, the comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram allowed us to identify this problem in the career strand. It also pro- 
vided the vehicle for its solution. By recognizing the flow of activities 
across school levels and within program comptments, the district was 
able to identify and readily incorporate the use of the American College 
Testing materials (ACT, 1996) which center back to the complete con- 
struct of the work world represented in the W'orhi of Work (ACT, 
1990). These materials support most of the major career-development 
strand activities — awarenes.^ and exploration of the work world, and 
educational/career development assessments. A student's data and the 
work-world data merge through the Wt^rhl Work hhip (ACT. 1990). The 
assessment score reports provide a bridge from an individual's informa- 
tion to the work world by identifying map regions which suggest where 
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their personal search for work-world placeinent might begin. 

Support materials (e.g., career assessments, information systems) 
had been used in these activities all along; thus, selecting materials with 
a common base enhanced the program's effectiveness and efficiency in 
terms of student learning. The money required was comparable to what 
vve had been previously spending. At the same time, not much new pro- 
gram-development work was needed. With t^ purchase of materials 
applicable as the basis of most of the career development activities, the 
training of school counselors and teachers was the next strategy in effect- 
ing this textural change in the guidance program. That training has been 
facilitated by the materials as well. 

The bottom line here is that the beginning of this major change 
within the program has been relatively easy to install. It is our opinion 
that it could only have happened in the context of a soundly developed 
guidance program. Once the program is developed, selecting materials 
that fit its purposes represents more efficient use of budget money than 
randon'ily selecting materials. Once the program is in place, the selection 
of high quality, well-developed materials enhances the effectiveness of 
the program. 



ADVICE TO NEW IMPLEMENTERS 

Although it is slow going in the beginning — analyzing the model 
you currently have, struggling to internalize the concept of the 
Comprehensive Program Model — you must base your plans for change 
on this foundation. Everyone who works on the project will already have 
identified one or two things they would like changed, but you will find 
that focusing on individual agendas is not enough. You will need a broad 
perspective to identify all of the changes that are necessary. 

InvoK’e as many people as you can in the change process. All coun- 
selors need to be involved early on, so they buy into the change recom- 
mendations that are forthcoming. Counselors, henvever, cannot bring 
about all of the changes themselves, so you must involve others: stu- 
dents, teachers, parents, principals, and administrative representatives 
from other programs that have an interest or an investment in the guid- 
ance program. Gysbers and Hende rson (1994) suggest that your steering 
commitle^e comprise system representatives: administrator.s, counselors, 
teachers; and that your advisory committee be made up of "clients": stu- 
dents, parents, and business community representatives. Depending on 
your particular situation, teachers may fit better on the advisory commit- 
tt'e. 

As you approach the exciting prospect of implementing the 
Ctunprehensive Guidance Program Model, you must avc^id the tendency 
to be impatient — to want the changes immediately! Plan your program 
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changes carefully and cautiously so that you will be comfortable living 
with them for a while. In other words '"Do it right the first time.'' 

It is important to give yourself enough time to solidify the vision of 
the new and improved program as it will be the basis f '>r the rest of your 
change work and for successful implementation. Yoi^r vision of the pro- 
gram provides the rationale behind the changes that need to be made, 
and also for explaining the new program to newcomers and resistors. You 
must hold to your vision as you begin to put improvements in place 
while continuing to set goals. If the others involved in the program 
changes feel comfortable with the concepts that undergird the new pro- 
gram, they will take the initiative and find opportunities to make the nec- 
essary changes. Many of the changes will be small changes; it is from the 
accumulation of these small changes that the big change will occur. 
Improvements beget other improvements. Ultimately, institutionalizing 
an annual ir*.provement process which supports continuous fine-tuning 
of the program is critical to the complete installation of the 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model and its optimum effective- 
ness. 

A counseling expert must take the leadership role and be the 
"keeper of the vision." If you are anticipating change at the building 
level, a counselor is this expert; at the district level it will be the guidance 
administrator. Thi > keeper of the vision must be someone who thorough- 
ly understands the potential of guidance and counseling to make a dif- 
ference with students. This is essential if the right changes are to occur. At 
times it will take the missionary zeal that is part and parcel of this under- 
standing to keep the change momentum alive. Tlie process can get 
bogged dowm, especially when you finish one major step aiid before oth- 
ers envision what is to come next. 

My final piece of advice to new implementers: "Risk It!" The risks 
and their associated costs reap amazing results in the long run — and in 
the short term as well. At Nerthside, counselors now believe that they arc 
valued as professionals who make important contributions to the healthy 
growth and development of students. Improvements will always need to 
be made, risks will a’ways have to be taken. The Comprehensive 
Guidance Program Model provides a well defined context in which to 
make appropriate changes and minimize the risks, making the improve- 
ment efforts a challenge to be enjoyed! 
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CHAFTiJlH 



Trying to Remain on the 
Cutting Edge: Counseling in the 
Lincoln^ Nebraska Schools 

JOHH DUDLEY 



In 1990, Lincoln, Nebraska Schools employed 44 counselors, very 
few of whom were elementary counselors. Presently, there are 80 coun- 
selors, 23 of whom are working in elementary schools. Results-based coun- 
seling is one of the major reasons for the program's rapid expansion. This 
chapter draws on business philosophy to propose that the "bottom line" 
is that schools have "customers" — students and parents — and they want, 
and deserve the best counseling "product" available. In order to deliver a 
quality comprehensive counseling product, the district evaluated the basis 
for assigning students to counselors, the duplication of services, and the 
counselor's role and allocation of time. 



When I was a contributing author to Comprcheubive Guidance 
Programs That Work (Gysbers, 1990), my writing focused on how coun- 
selors in the Lincoln, Nebraska Schools were trying to make significant 
chai'iges in their programs. At the time, we had 44 counselors, very few 
of whom were elementary counselors. Most of our junior high schools 
(we now have middle schools) had two counselors, and each of our high 
schools had four or five counselors. Districtwide, our counseling pro- 
gram reflected what most of the texts said counseling programs ought to 
look like. And we were in the beginning throes of assessing if that was the 
best counseling program we could offer our students and parents. 

WOW! Like the song says, "What a Difference a Day Makes." Does 
it ever! We now have 80 counselors, 23 of whom are working in elemen- 
tary schools; our middle schools each have 3 or 4 counselors; and each of 
our high schools have between 6 and 10 counselors. But the really big 
news is that our K-12 program is focusing on results. Yes, results! We are 
making a difference in the daily lives and future of our students. Not 
only do we see it, but parents, staff, and administrators acknowledge it as 
well. Results-based counseling is one of the major reasons our program 
has expanded at such a rapid pace. 

What do I mean by the term "results-based counseling"? Well, let's 
turn to the private sector and look at how corporations do business. Most 
private corporations focus on what they refer to as the "bottom line." This 
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represents a corporation's ability to provide their customers with quality 
merchandise or service, pay their employees a satisfactory wage, and 
make a profit so they can remain in business. 

"What?" you say. "Schools and their coimseling programs are not 
corporations. They do not do business for profit. Comparing schools and 
businesses is like comparing apples and oranges. They just aren't the 
same." 

Well, I think we can learn a lot from the business community about 
how we might design counseling programs in today's schools. For one 
thing, we do have "customers" — among them, students and parents. 
They want, and deserve, the best counseling "product" we have to offer. 

This is a product that isn't just offered to customers who have prob- 
lems, but a product that is marketed to all students. One such product is 
a counseling curriculum. After all, the major product in America's 
schools is instruction, isn't it? Why shouldn't school counselors, Pre-K 
through high school, be a vital part of the instructional program? Why 
shouldn't counselors be involved with all students and not just with stu- 
dents who outwardly (through behaviors, poor grades, etc.) demonstrate 
a need for a counselor to w'ork with them? 

When counselors in our school system began to mo\'e toward a 
comprehensive counseling curriculum, students, parents, and school 
staffs began to see the school counselor in a different light. Over time as 
that "light" grew brighter and brighter, our counseling program began to 
grow proportionately. More and more administrators, staff members, and 
parents began to speak ouc for an increase in the K-12 counseling staff in 
our schools. Just like in the business community, as one of our counseling 
products received more recognition and our customers begin to see 
results, our bottom line began to grow and grow. As I said earlier, we 
grew from 44 to 80 counselors in a very short period of time. The devel- 
opment and delivery of an effective counseling curriculum coupled with 
results was one of the reasons for the increase in the professional coun- 
seling staff. 

As we continued our study of the business community we learned 
other lessons that have helped our counseling program grow and 
improve. Ed Deming, a legend nationally and internationally in the cor- 
porate world, gained his success and the recognition of his peers by look- 
ing at things differently. In the 1950s, Deming pioneered major paradigm 
shifts in business and industry. He designed and successfully promoted 
management programs that dramatically increased the quality and quan- 
lil)' t»f manufactured goods and yet allowed businesses to incrtMse their 
profit margins. So what was it that Deming did that applies to counsi'l- 
ins? 

The words 1 use to describe Deming's work are efficiencv and inno- 
vation. And 1 think they are words that should give direction lo llie coim- 
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seling programs in our schools. As we worked to develop a comprehen- 
sive counseling curriculum, a frequent comment from many of our coun- 
selors was, ''Where will I ever find the time to deliver a curriculum? I 
don't even have time to do what I am doing now, let alone add more." 

Ask any business person and they will tell you that time is money. 
Deming developed a management system that so streamlined manufac- 
turing that time and money were saved. This translated into more time to 
devote to the task (product) and more money earned (saved). The con- 
tinual re-modeling (it is an ongoing project) of our counseling program 
has as its guiding principles, "product" (what are the best counseling 
products we can provide for our counseling customers) and "saving" 
(how can we manage our counseling program in the most efficient and 
effective way possible). Are these words used by the Lincoln counselors 
to describe their counseling program? The answer is "No." And I don't 
think the Liiicoln counselors are unique in this. My experience tells me 
that most school counselors don't use product and saving terminology 
when describing their counseling programs. Yet, when we began to focus 
on these words our school community and our community at large began 
to take notice of the counseling paradigm shift. 

Let me give you an example of what I am trying to convey. Prior to 
my comments in Comprehensive Guidance Programs That Work (Gysbers, 
1990), we were focusing on a re-modeling of our high school counseling 
program. Ours was a traditional high school program and, in many 
respects, quite effective. We worked in the three basic counseling 
domains: Educational, Career, and Personal-Social. Each high school 
counselor was responsible for approximately 400 students. Their stu- 
dents would access them for everything from interpretation of test scores 
to work after graduation to building successful relationships. 

Discussions with counselors revealed that they felt quite comfort- 
able in some areas of their counseling responsibilities, but there were 
areas where they felt inadequate. Contrary to what one might expect, 
counselors talked openly about these areas of perceived weakness and, in 
some instances, were anxious to receive assistance in those areas. 

As the re-modeling progressed, some of the counselors begai'i to 
not only look at their needs, but they questioned why they and their 
peers perpetuated the counseling model they were using. Questions 
arose such as these: "Why do we divide students up by the alpnabet? 
Why do we have duplication af services? Why arc some of us perceived 
as college counselors and some of us perceived as career counselors when 
we all are supposedly delivering the same services? Why am I so busy, 
yet I am spending big blocks of time seeing few of the students assigned 
to me? Should the majority of the counselor's time be spent with students 
who seek them out or students the counselor requests to see? 

Thus, the paradigm shift began. Similar to the work of business 
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leaders like Deming and others, we began to think about a redistribution 
of our products and the savings that a change might provide. We began 
to explore what the characteristics of a more efficient and innovative 
counseling program might look like. 

Before we could begin, we needed to define some counseling terms 
that would help us to more accurately describe our program. To help us 
with this task, we adopted Dr. Norman Gysbers' counseling nomencla- 
ture which divides the counselor's role into four areas — curriculum, indi- 
vidual planning, responsive services, system support (our counselors 
decided to use the term program management). Now that we had some 
counseling descriptors, we were ready to move forward with our re-mod- 
eling project. 

First came a re-examination of our mission. You know — mission — 
what you are all about and where you want your counseling program to 
go. You don't build a manufacturing plant without knowing what you 
want to produce; you don't build, or re-model, a counseling program 
without a defined sense of purpose and a cleeir vision of goals. We deter- 
mined it as our mission "...to systematically provide guidance and coun- 
seling programs to all students which facilitate growth and development 
toward each student's full potential." It doesn't sound like much, but it 
took a long time for our counselors to come to an agreement on this mis- 
sion. Now that we had a sense of mission, we were ready to begin to 
design or, in many instances, re-design the parts necessary to begin the 
manufacturing of our products. 

As the "re-vision" of our counseling program began to come into 
focus, and before we could begin design or re-design of our new prod- 
uct(s), it became necessary to try answering the "why" questions. Here is 
how we resolved some of them. 

WHY DO WE DIVIDE STUDENTS UP ALPHABETICALLY? 

Some of our schools were dividing students among counselors by using 
the beginning letter of the student's last name. Other schools were divid- 
ing students by grade level. No matter what the method, the point was 
that we were locked into assigning students to counselors. When we 
questioned why we did this, these were some of the answers; 

"That is the way we have always done it." 

"It is easier for administrators and teachers." 

"It is a good way to organize records." 

"How would I know who to counsel if they weren't assigned to 

me?" 

After weeks of defending this method, someone commented, 
"Have we ever asked our customers what they would prefer?" The 
answer: "No." But we did have evidence that some of our customers (stu- 
dents and parents) had made requests over the years to either have a dif- 
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ferent counselor or more than one counselor. Also, someone pointed out 
that we had students who '"slipped in" to see counselors they weren't 
assigned to and hoped that no one noticed. 

Our am to this question was non-assignment of students to 
counselors at tne high school level. It was quickly concluded that it was 
necessary to assign students, by whatever formula, at the middle school 
level and elementary school level (if you are fortunate enough to have 
more than one counselor in an elementary school), but not at the high 
school level. So, beginning in the fall of the next school year, some of our 
high schools began the year without assigning students to a counselor. 
This required communication with our customers. Meetings were held 
for parents — we had a Parent Advisory Committee which assisted us 
with the non-assignment decision and helped us in planning the parent 
meetings. What did parents think of the idea that their children could 
choose the counselor(s) they wanted to work with? They expressed over- 
whelming support. 

What did the students think about the idea? The new students 
com mg to high school were just glad to find their classrooms, let alone 
the counseling center. Students who were currently in high school were 
given the option to either continue to work with their assigned counselor 
or to work with the counselor of their choice. Some stayed with their orig- 
inal counselor but many began to go to other counselors as well. 

What did the teachers and administrators think of the non-assign- 
ment concept? Keeping in mind that marketing is the key to success in 
business, our counselors did an excellent job of working with their 
respective staffs to resolve any concerns. The bottom line was that the 
number of students seeking assistance in the high school counseling cen- 
ters increased dramatically. But there w^as more work to be done. 

WHY DO WE HAVE SO MUCH 
DUPLICATION OF SERVICES? 

One example of services duplication was test interpretation. How 
much time docs it take to tell students how to read and underst^md their 
standardized test results? Several times, the way we were doing it. If you 
have one or more counselors working in a counseling program where 
students are assigned and you add up the number of counselors, that is 
the minimum number of times the test interpretation services will be 
repeated. Then you take into consideration the different ways counselors 
may interpret the test results (i.e., individually or in small groups) and 
the duplication of effort in interpreting test results can go up dramatical- 
ly- 

Early in our re-modeling project it became evident that we needed 
to closely examine the information we wanted students to have and 
iletermine the best wav to deliver that information to them. Again, we 
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needed to wrestle with how counselors and students were assigned to 
each other. 

A review of our K-12 counseling program (I do mean program and 
not just counseling services) revealed that there were specific program 
areas that we needed to include in our comprehensi\'e program. The pro- 
gram review disclosed the following areas of focus. 

Student Academic Support 

This major focus of our counseling program begins in elementary 
school by building student learning skills. It contiiiues at the secondary 
school level through programs that help students achieve their personal 
academic goals. 

Personal-Social Resources 

Beginning in preschool/kindergarten and contmuing throughout 
the school career, this program helps students identify personal-social 
growth needs. It then assists them in developing skills that will help them 
have healthy relationships and academic success. 

Intervention Programs 

These programs range from assisting students with personal prob- 
lems to helping families work through significant and complex crises. A 
counselor's time, at any grade lexel, can be consumed by responding to 
student, staff, and family problems. Our intervention programs incorpo- 
rated the use of brief therapy and the development of specific individual 
counseling strategies. Additionally, the program allows for conducting 
groups for students with similar problems and offering day and evening 
parenting classes. 

In order to free up high school counselors so they could have more 
time, a portion of the intervention program incorporated the omcepl of 
the response coiinsiior. Each day one counselor in the counseling center 
was designated as the response counselor. All students coming into the 
counseliiig renter on that particular day saw the response counselor. A 
backup respon.se cminselor was designated in case a significant number 
of students arrived in the counseling center at t>ne time. The duty of the 
response coun.selor was to screen students. What wc learned was that one 
counselor, any counselor, could successfully respond to around of 
the students seeking assistance. A system for recording response coiin- 
solor/student contacts was deveit>ped to record the action bv llu* 
response ccninselor for each student seen lui a [''.irtiailar ila\ Ibis nxord 
was available for an) eounseloi to leview regarding a student that 11k‘\ 
may have been w<uking \v’ilh or to review when it was their turn to sei \ e 
as response counselor. The response couir.i’lor also re.sponded It) all 
incoming phone calls and atiminislr.ilor/stat'l retjuesls t)n their responst' 
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day. This enabled counselors who were not on response duty on a certain 
day to be in classrooms delivering the guidance curriculum. When they 
returned to the counseling center there wasn't a list of students' names on 
their door for them to see or a stack of phone slips and other requests for 
them to handle. In other words, they were not penalized for working out- 
side the counseling center. They could deliver other portions of the coun- 
seling program, knowing that the response counselor was handling stu- 
dent traffic for them. 

In elementary schools and middle schools we have attempted 
to formulate some guidelines to assist counselors and other staff in deter- 
mining "levels of student crises." These guidelines help in determining 
when to interrupt a counselor who is delivering classroom guidance 
curriculum or working with groups of students. 

Student Records Management 

Acknowledging the need for counselors to maintain certain types 
of student records, a portion of the total counseling program has been 
devoted to record management. At the elementary school levels and mid- 
dle school levels, traditional record-keeping practices, while being main- 
tained, were streamlined whenever possible. Counselors were asked to 
reduce the maintenance of anecdotal information on students. Teachers 
were encouraged to maintaiii records to free counselor's time. In some 
instances, para-educators were trained in record maintenance. In some of 
the high schools a "records counselor" maintains the records for all stu- 
dents. In addition to maintaining accurate student records, the records 
counselor coordinates new student registration, interprets student tran- 
scripts, and ensures that all students have a complete and accurate sched- 
ule. 

Peer Resources 

As a classroom teacher, a student once told me, "Sometimes you 
can learn just as much from other students as you can from the teacher." 
How true! 

Peer resources can significantly extend the counseling program at 
any grade level. One peer resources program consists of identifying nat- 
ural leaders in our schools (by using a class sociogram), asking 
them if they would like to help fellow students, giving them some help- 
ing-skiils training, and organizing a program to assist the peer helpers in 
reaching nut to their peers. Another peer resources program is the train- 
ing of students lu be "buddies" to other students in their scIkh»1s. 
Students wanting a buddy can request one or, in many instances, buddies 
are assigned to new students or students w1h> have a difficult time mak- 
ing and keeping friends. 

Student inodialion programs are also a part of peer re.sciurces. 
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Students are trained by counselors at all grade levels in assisting their 
peers to successfully resolve conflicts with other students or staff mem- 
bers. Some of the data on our mediation programs indicate that approxi- 
mately 85% of the mediations performed by student mediators are suc- 
cessful, as opposed to a success r ’.te of about 55% when performed by 
school staff members. And, you guessed it, in some of our high schools 
one counselor has the responsibility for all peer resource programs. 

Muiticultural/Equity Resources 

This segment of the counseling program provides for coordination 
with counselors and staff to share and organize resources, information, 
and opportunities for all students based on economic, gender, social, and 
racial needs. Counselors organize and lead ethnic/ gender/ racial focus 
groups in support of academic and personal-social needs. In order to suc- 
cessfully implement this portion of the counseling program K-12, coun- 
selors need to work with such groups as Rainbow Clubs, ethnic caucus- 
es, itnd community organizations as well as identifying multicultural/ 
equity resources and opportunities for students. 

Career Counseling Program 

Student academic support, personal-social resources, intervention 
programs, student records management, peer resources, and multicultur- 
al/equity resources all culminate iii a strong career aw'areness and explo- 
ration program that launches our "'student customers" on the road to suc- 
cess. ITiis program begins early in a student's school career and includes 
a high school course that is a graduation requirement. 

Through the use of a planning folder, middle school students 
develop their decision-making skills and identify their interests and 
strengths to further assist their career explorations. They learn to set 
goals and to use the academic skills they arc learning to help them pur- 
sue rewarding careers. 

Students in the high schools use four-year planning concepts to not 
only structure theii high school experiences but build on their middle 
school planning experiences to work toward a successful conclusion to 
their high school years. Three- and five-year postgraduation studies are 
conducted with high school graduates to determine the success of the 
planning process. Any high school graduate may return to their high 
school to work with counselors on restructuring their plans for up to 
four years after their graduation. 



WHY ARE SOME OF US PERCEIVED AS COLLEGE 
COUNSELORS AND SOME OF US PERCEIVED AS CAREER 
COUNSELORS WHEN WE ALL ARE SUPPOSED 
TO BE DELIVERING THE SAME SERVICES? 




Obviously, this was not a burning question for the elementary 
school and middle school counselors. However, the answers to this ques- 
tion did have implications for our elementary school and middle school 
counseling programs. In dealing with this issue, we had to address the 
question "What do counselors do?" Again, v/e turned to the business 
community for some of the solutions. Counselors call them needs assess- 
ments, business people call them marketing surveys, but whatever the 
name, they are a way to ask customers about the kinds of products they 
would like to have available to them. I have always had a concern about 
needs assessments as they sometimes turn into a list of services that stu- 
dents, staff, and parents want. Then, when the counseling program does- 
n't attend to ail of the wants, or the wants turn out to be a list of nonguid- 
ance related activities, our customers are sometimes upset that we asked 
for their input, then didn't provide what they wanted. 

As a part of our market survey and other marketing efforts, we 
decided to begin the process of re-educating our customers about our 
counseling program and what a counselor's job entailed via classroom 
presentations, reports to our Board of Education, and use of pamphlets 
and written information. Our major consumer, Pre-K 12 students, made 
presentations at various meetings about the counseling program and 
how the program benefited them. Another of our consumers — parents — 
were also invited to share their perceptions of the counseling program 
and its impact on their families and themselves. 

The key to our success in this arena v'^as our ability to focus our 
consumers on programs, not individuals. All too often, students, staff, 
and parents base their perceptions of the counseling program on their 
perceptions of individual counselors. If they like the counselor, then it 
must be a good program; if they don't like the counselor, then the pro- 
gram is suspect. We found that the answer to the counselor's questions 
about how they were perceived in their jobs was to market the program 
and, whenever possible, demonstrate positive results. 

WHY AM I SO BUSY YET I AM SPENDING A LOT OF TIME 
SEEING FEW OF THE STUDENTS ASSIGNED TO ME? 

One advantage of the non-assignment of students to counselors 
was that our counselors began to see more students. They also were able 
to move away from a medical model of counseling that implied that they 
dealt mainly with students who had problems. The use of a response 
counselor at the high school also facilitated this. 

But, this was a rrc-K-12 problem. In the early stages of our pro- 
gram re-modeling counselors logged their time on tasks. Data collected 
from the logging indicated that individual counseling was the major 
delivery system for the counseling program. It didn't take a mental giant 
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to conclude that if you were a counselor with the responsibility to serve 
several hundred students and you chose individual counseling as your 
main delivery system, it would be virtually impossible to meet the needs 
of all of your students on an individual basis, particularly if the counsel- 
ing program was problem focused. Therefore, most of our counselors 
were more or less forced to respond to those students who appeared, and 
I emphasize "appeared," to have the most severe problems. 

In his writing, Gysbers has introduced a counseling model that 
addresse.5 this specific issue. In responding to the individual needs of stu- 
dents, Gysbers suggests that counselors try to devote a percentage of 
their total time to what he calls responsive services. As the counselors in 
our school district incorporated this concept into their counseling pro- 
gram, many of them learned the self-disciplme it takes to develop a well 
rormded counseling program that combines large- and small-group work 
with individual counseling. Only then did our counseling program begin 
to translate into a program that was for all students, not just those with 
problems. 



SHOULD THE MA|ORITY OF THE COUNSELOR'S TIME BE SPENT 

WITH STUDENTS WHO SEEK THEM OUT AND STUDENTS 
THE COUNSELOR REQUESTS TO SEE? 

Data revealed that student-initiated requests were controlling the 
majority of our counselors time. But isn't that the way it is supposed to 
be? My response: "No." 

If our counseling program was to be for all students, then we need- 
ed to ensure that counselors had a program in place that would extend to 
all students. This meant that we had to provide classroom guidance expe- 
riences that would offer something that appealed to the needs of all our 
students. Again, we took our lead from industry. 

Our counselors developed "product lines" that our customers needed 
(and in most cases, wanted). Classroom presentations and lessons such as 
the following were developed: "How to be safe at school and at home," 
"How to survive Middle School," "How to select a career," "How to 
address your worries and concerns." Not only did the counseling cur- 
riculum provide programming for all students, it sent yet another mes- 
sage that counselors were an integral part of the school's instructional 
program. 

So, where are we headed from here? Many of our counselors 
would say "Good question." But, the question seems to be "When do we 
know when we have the best program po.ssible that is meeting the needs 
of our customers?" Well, let's look at the possible correlation between 
counseling and business once more. 

Someone else may have said this, but if they haven't they should 
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have: "In business you either innovate or you evaporate." Successful 
businesspeople are always reviewing their product lines, their marketing 
strategies, and their three- to five-year strategic plans. Should we coim- 
selors be any different? 

We will continue, in spite of all the dedication, time, and effort it 
takes to maintain a quality counseling program, to collect data and make 
program revisions, deletions, or additions when necessary. We will con- 
tinue to share, as all of us should, counseling- program ideas and infor- 
mation with as many counselor colleagues from other schools as possible. 
We will continue to search the literature for ways to improve our coun- 
seling program. We will continue to remind ourselves that re-modeling is 
an ongoing project and that there is, and always will be, room for 
improvement and refinement. We will continue to adhere to our mission 
"...to systematically provide guidance and counseling programs to all 
students which facilitate growth and development toward each student's 
full potential," 
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Developing A Comprehensive 
Guidance System in the 
Omaha Public Schools 

STAN J. MALISZEWSKI 



Prior to 1987^ guidance and counseling in the Omaha Public School 
District was perceived as a service. As respectable as the counseling sevices 
were prior to 1987, parents and other community members called the 
superintendent's attention to the need for counselors to serve all students, 
not just those who requested services. An extensive study resulted in the 
decision by the school district to introduce a comprehensive competency- 
based guidance program in 1988. The transition process is described in this 
chapter, including an overview of the program features and functions and 
recommendations for developing comprehensive guidance. A manage- 
ment plan for 1994-2001 is also included; it covers results-based evaluation 
and the ongoing challenge of refining and monitoring the guidance system. 



The Omaha Public School District is located in an urban area with 
57 elementary schools, 10 middle-level schools, 7 high schools, and 4 
alternative secondary schools. Approximately 44,000 students were 
enrolled during the 1996-97 school year. 

Diversity is considered a strength in the school district. The student 
population is 54% Caucasian and 46% students of color. African- 
Americans, followed by Hispanics, comprise the majority of nonwhite 
students. A voluntary desegregation plan requires that all schools be 
racially balanced. Equity of educational programs and districtwide adop- 
tion of academic outcomes and standards ensure that all students receive 
the same education, regardless of attendance area. 

Prior to 1987, guidance and counseling in the Omaha Public 
Schools was perceived as a service. School counselors viewed their pri- 
mary role as one of responding to requests of students, parents, and staff. 
Counselors were available for all students, yet actually provided services 
primarily upon request The majority of counselor time was devoted to a 
limited number of students. Lack of time was referred to as a major obsta- 
cle to providmg proactive services for a greater number of students. 
Counselors were responsible for an inordinate number of clerical, admin- 
istrative, and supervisory duties, which interfered with their ability to 
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offer preventive services to all students. Furthermore, they were con- 
cerned that similar districtwide guidance activities, resources, and coun- 
seling services were not offered in all schools. Counselors addressed 
needs frequently related to the personal/ social domain, and to a lesser 
extent the academic domain, with little emphasis given to career plan- 
ning. 

Although time was a limitation, counselors offered a number of 
exemplary guidance-related activities for students and parents. New-stu- 
dent orientation sessions, precollege planning, and financial aid work- 
shops, and support groups for students experiencing personal concerns 
and academic difficulties were among programs offered in most schools. 

As respectable as the counseling services were prior to 1987, par- 
ents and other community members called the superintendent's attention 
to the need for counselors to serve all students, not just those who 
requested services. They also requested similar guidemce activities dis- 
trictwide, along with an equitable distribution of guidance-related 
resources in all schools. A proactive approach to guidance and counsel- 
ing was important in addition to maintaining reactive services. 

Given the concerns of administrators, counselors, and the public 
served, it was apparent that it would be necessary to increase the number 
of counselors if the service model was to be continued. Instead, as 
described later, an extensix'e study resulted in the decision by the school 
district to change the paradigm of guidance and counseling services to a 
comprehensive program model. 

Three overarching long-range goals for improving districtwide 
guidance and counseling were drafted in 1987. Figure 12.1 is a graphic 
design of the comprehensive model used to address these o\'erarching 
goals: 

1. Provide a comprehensive and proactive guidance program for 
all students and still respond to individual needs of students; 

2. Evaluate the guidance program, student mastery of specified 
outcomes, and develop a counselor appraisal guide; 

3. Utilize and manage district and community resources in the 
delivery of the guidance and counseling program, 

A comprehensive competency-based guidance program was intro- 
duced in 1988. Each domain — personal/social, career/occupational, and 
academic/cducational — was implemented in phases during the next 
three years, with full implementation of the comprehensive guidance 
program, along with a K-12 guidance curriculum for all students, cul- 
minating during the 19^q-92 school year. The process leading to full 
implementation is described in Dcvclophi^ A Di^lrictioidc Outcomc-Ba^cd 
Guidance Pmyn?;?/ (Maliszcwski, Pilkuigton, & Radd, 1994-95). 
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Figure IJ.I The eomf)rt*heiisive model used to ,iddress the overarching goals for 
improving clistnttwido guidance and counseling. 
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ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE MODEL 

The Comprehensive Guidance Prc'igram Mc'idel provides a frame of 
reference for examining current practices, as well as for establishing a 
vision for guidance in the Omalia Public Schc'iols. Model components 
help to clearly describe what counselors should and should not do. The 
challenge is for counselors to define the fcuir major components — guid- 
ance curriculum, individual planning, response services, and system sup- 
port — using terms thiit are cMsily understood by the public served 
(Murray, P^->5). Adopting comprehensive guidance meant making a tran- 
sition from a service model to a program mculel. No longer was guidance 
to bc‘ defined by a listing of unrelated services offered to students. 
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Instead, counselors were to be held accountable for delivery o^ the pro- 
gram to all students and, just as important, accountable for expected stu- 
dent results. 

Prior to the transition to comprehensive guidance, public dissatis- 
faction was voiced in several forums and had received attention from the 
Board of Education and the superintendent of schools. Individuals repre- 
senting special interest groups communicated specific issues that they 
felt needed to be addressed. These groups voiced strong opinions that 
counselors were not reaching out to minorities and gifted students. 
Especially noted was the need for a college counselor at each high school. 
Parents of students in special education commented that students with 
disabilities had needs that were not often addressed or recognized by 
counselors. Also, the business community perceived limited career 
awareness and advcinced-education planning taking place in secondary 
schools. Moreover, colleges and universities communicated that an 
increasing number of district graduates were not meeting core-course 
entrance requirements. 

In response to expressed concerns, the superintendent requested a 
review of current practices and suggested that a plan be developed for 
the iiaprovement of guidance and counseling. He stressed that the 
review effort should not be confined to counselors' roles and the acti\'i- 
ties offered (process), but more important, it should focus on what stu- 
dents have learned and how they are performing or behaving differently 
(results) due to the guidance and counseling program. 

Study groups, as well as community building-level and district- 
level advisory committees charged with examining current practices 
noted common needs and made the following recommendations: 

1. Deliver an outcome-based comprehensive guidance curricu- 
lum to all students; 

2. Provide guidance and counseling that is developmental and 
preventative, as well as responsive to individual needs; 

3. Develop areas of counselor expertise in one of the personal, 
career, educational domains; 

4. Offer a comprehensive program with equal time devoted to 
each domain; 

5. Welcome community involvement! Coordinate and utilize 
available community resources to assist wdth providing guid- 
ance and counseling for all students; 

6. Implement an elementary school guidance and counseling pro- 
gram as the foundation of the comprehensive model, allowing 
the district to support a K-I2 guidance program; 

7. Proviae evidence of counselor and program accountability with 
an emphasis on evaluating what students have learned as a 
result of counselors delivering the program. 





The use of comprehensive competency-based guidance as a mean- 
ingful way to address program and counselor accountability has been 
advocated for several years Qohnson & Johnson, 1982) and so has the 
concept that guidance should be for all students. Certainly, comprehen- 
sive guidance is more than a compilation of response services that are 
most frequently offered only in the counselor's office (Gysbers, 1990). 

Without a doubt, counselors, parents, and other community mem- 
bers were advocating a new approach to guidance. Counselors needed 
to think outside of the current service model paradigm, be held account- 
able for designated students' outcomes, and be encouraged to use com- 
munity support and resources for the delivery of the guidance program 
to all students. Interestingly, these measures are similar to what is being 
proposed as a means to revitalize guidance programs nationwide 
(Johnson & Johnson, 1991). 

A NEW DIRECTION 

Perhaps the most important feature of the comprehensive model 
was its emphasis on guidance for all students, while still responding to 
the counseling needs of individual students. The four major program 
components of the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model (Gysbers & 
Henderson, 1994) provided a meaningful way to address the need for 
improvement as suggested by the superintendent and the Board of 
Education. Without question, designating specific outcomes — in all three 
domains — and incorporatmg them into a K-12 guidance curriculum have 
proved to be the two most important achievements leading to the transi- 
tion from guidance services to a guidance program. 

Initially, a five-volume guidance curriculum provided a visible 
means of informing others that action had been initiated to address rec- 
ommendations and that the district was serious about a new direction for 
guidance; efforts to improve by adopting a comprehensive program 
were not going away. Developing a guidance curriculum was the first 
step. 

Guidance curriculum outcomes were developmental ly sequenced 
and expected to be addressed districtwide. Such standardization ensured 
that all schools would deliver a similar guidance program and share in 
the equitable distribution of resources needed to carry out the pro- 
gram. Ownership was enhanced by counselors and community mem- 
bers participating on the Curriculum Writing Committee. Flexibility for 
counselors to select creative activities to meet the outcomes was protect- 
ed. In fact, suggested activities and ways to evaluate outcomes were part 
of the guidance curriculum. One year after development, the secondary 
guidance curriculum was referenced as the district-initiated implementa- 
tion of elementary school counselors and a developmental elementary 
guidance program. 
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Input from parent and student surveys indicated that more activi- 
ties needed to be devoted to career awareness and advanced education 
planning. The individual planning component of the comprehensive 
model provided a means to address career and advanced education plan- 
ning by all students. 

Although counselors were traditionally devoting an inordinate 
amount of time to response services, they felt that the unique individual 
needs of students, parents, and staff should be protected as a function of 
the program. This component confirmed the need, and importance, for 
indivi lual student response. However, reconceptualization was encour- 
aged by adhering to a well-defined counselor schedule with a designat- 
ed percentage of time allowed for counselor response. Appropriately, 
there was a responding increase in the number of mental health agency 
counselor referrals. Interestingly enough, in the early stages of the new 
program, preventive guidance activities reduced the individual student 
requests to see a counselor. 

Finally, nonguidance-related duties were given a visible focus 
when principals were presented with a lengthy list of support services 
and the approximate amount of time devoted to the responsibilities 
(Partin, 1993). The system support component of the comprehensive 
model asks principals to assist counselors in negotiating support ser- 
vices to allow more time for the other components of the program. 

MAKING THE TRANSITION 

The buperintendent of schools instmeted the director of student 
personnel services to address those issues of concern being brought for- 
ward by parents and community groups. Those issues were similar to the 
concerns and frustrations expressed by counselors in their regular 
monthly meetings. In response, the director of student personnel services 
invited all counselors to participate in study groups scheduled to meet on 
a regular basis. Approximately 50% of the district counseling staff elect- 
ed to participate in the study groups. 

At the end of the first year of the study process (1986), a consensus 
to move to a Comprehensive Guidance Program Model began to emerge. 
How'ever, there seemed to be strong opposition from some counselors 
who were not attending the study groups. It was decided to continue the 
process into the next year and specifically invite the counselors who were 
especially concerned about change to be an active part of the study group 
process. In addition to those who were specifically asked to become 
involved, all counselors were again invited to attend. Additional partici- 
pation resulted. Further study and research, as well as workshops pre- 
sented by national consultants, provided participating counselors and 
administrators with a greater depth of understanding of a comprehensive 
model. 





When the study groups developed their final recommendations, 
the plan included the development of a systemwide Comprehensive 
Guidance and Counseling Model (Burmood, 1996). Additional recom- 
mendations were also presented ai^d are listed previously in this chapter. 

Recommendations and reports from counselor-study-group 
review teams, were delivered to a guidcince and counseling advisory 
committee. This 70-member committee represented the ethnic mix of the 
population served and included counselors, administrators, students, 
and representatives from community agencies. Some of the committee 
members were those who were most vocal m making recommendations 
for change (Coy, 1991). It was important for the community to know that 
serious efforts were being made to improve guidance. This large com- 
mittee offered excellent public relations and helped to determine if 
expressed concerns were shared by the community at large (Miller & 
Monderer, 1988). 

One of the first duties of the advisory committee was to examine 
the structure of what was already in place and to build on it. First, they 
reviewed the existing guidance purpose statement, philosophy, and 
goals. Then they made modifications m them to reflect the comprehen- 
sive program approach. Prior to going to the superintendent and Board 
of Education, all drafts were mailed to all counselors for their input, and 
representative committee members were chosen to make reports to Board 
of Education members. 

TFT S CHANGE . . . YOU GO FIRST' 

With approval from the director of student personnel services, a 
fk • chart of "specific activities" for navigating the tremsition to a com- 
prehensive model was drafted by the supervisor of guidance and sub- 
mitted to counselors emd principals as the recommended p\on of action 
for improvement of guidance. Principals and counselors were informed 
that the written plan was only suggested and if they chose, their own 
building plans for meeting districtwide goals would be acceptable in 
place of the district-submitted plan. Nonetheless, an alternative plan 
reflecting a building's own design for improvement was not drafted 
by any of the individual schools. This strategy helped to confront any 
resistance on the part of principals and counselors. In essence, eaili build- 
ing was encouraged to devise their own plan for guidance improvement 
and, indeed, could have selected another model. None chose to do so. 
This represented a big step toward districtwide accephance of the com- 
prehensive model. 

Initially, counselors appeared to be the most resistant to the change 
process. As a strategy to counter the resistance, secondary counselors 
w^ere requested to list their concerns, possible obstacles, and limiting fac- 
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tors prior to the transition to the Comprehensive Guidance Program 
Model. Listed were such concerns: need for elementary counselors, cleri- 
cal assistance, planning time, improved facilities, less supervisory assign- 
ments, increased staff development, and the protection of individual 
counseling. The district pledged its support to overcome these barriers. 
Presently, every one of these concerns has been addressed to the satisfac- 
tion of counselors who expressed them initially. 

Within the first two years of meeting, advisory committee mem- 
bers provided input for developing specified guidance outcomes and the 
related guidance curriculum, assisted with drafting the district's first 
career and advanced education planning portfolio, and approved the 
Counselor Appraisal Guide. Interestingly, the portfolio concept was sug- 
gested by a principal and received excellent support from other princi- 
pals. The portfolio, used as part of the student's individual planning, 
remains one of the more well-received aspects of the model. Foremost, 
principals have shown appreciation for the Counselor Appraisal Guide 
which relates directly to the model. Together with the guide, the curricu- 
lum and portfolio were all counselor designed. Ownership by counselors 
has helped tremendously in overcoming resistance to change. Once 
again, materials were very visible and were a constant remmder of the 
comprehensive model adaptation. 

Counselor Preparation 

A natural liirkage for moviiig the district Uward a Comprehensive 
Guidance Program Model was involving the Counselor Education 
Departments of the two major universities — Creighton and the 
Univ'ersity of Nebraska, Omaha — in every step of the change process. 
They demonstrated their support by serving as consultants, participat- 
ing on advisory committees, ai'id they attending district inservices. 
Comprehensive competency-based guidance is now taught as part of the 
school counseling curriculum and comprises the major portion of the 
"Administration and Organization of the Guidance Program" course. 
Developi}i<;^ and Managing Your School Guidance Program (Gysbers & 
Henderson, 1994) is the required reference resource for the course. Both 
universities have frequenlly requested counselors and student personnel 
administrators to serve as adjunct professors. Moreover, several coun- 
selors are asked to be guest speakers throughout the year. 

The majority of counselor education graduate students have com- 
pleted their practicuin in the Omaha Public Schools and have had direct 
experience with the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model. Upon 
graduation, counselor candidates are ready to "hit the ground running," 
and are well prepared and enthusiastic about carrying out their duties m 
a district that has adopted the Comprehensive Guidance Program Model. 
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OVERVIEW OF HOW THE PROGRAM FUNCTIONS 



A close examination of how the program operates in the Omaha 
Public Schools shows a ''system" emerging. Each function and interac- 
tion focuses on the domains emd outcomes associated with major pro- 
gram components. It is also clear that delivery of the guidance program 
is a districtwide and communitywide endeavor involving counselors, 
teachers, administrators, parents, and community-resource personnel. 

The needs of students and parents and community initiatives 
determine the time devoted to the delivery of the guidance curriculum, 
individual planning, response services, and system support components 
of the program. Also given consideration are Nebraska State Department 
of Education recommendations for how counselors should use their time. 

Counselor Specialization 

Early in the transition process, secondary counselors discussed 
doniaiji specialization and negotiated with building guidance directors 
for a particular domain. Secondary school counselors admitted that their 
level of interest and skills was not always consistent with student needs 
in each of the domains (the system is different in the elementary schools 
since only one or two counselors are assigned to each building). The dis- 
trict recognized the need for staff development because a connection to 
the guidance curriculum was more apparent. Secondary school counselor 
specialization necessitated the district's support of staff development 
opportunities for the further enhancement of counselor skills in their 
specified domain. Although secondary school counselors specialize by 
domain, they still work with all students and assist all students witn 
needs ui all domains. However, for purposes of consultation, coordma- 
tion of resources, delivery of curriculum, and small-group facilitation, 
counselors are looked upon as leaders and managers of assigned 
domains. 

A common theme is "I am responsible for my domain, yet we 
deliver the program." Certainly for purposes of appraisal, counselor 
accountability is more easily identifiable when connected to a domain 
assignment. Areas of domain responsibility, names of counselors, and 
school telephone numbers are published in a directory which is wide- 
ly distributed and aimually updated. The specialization concept is also 
recognized by the district and community for purposes of distribution of 
information. Counselors identify their domain specialty when introduc- 
ing themselves at meetings. Moreover, counselors meet by domains for 
inservices and for exchanging ideas about activities to meet outcomes in 
their areas of responsibility. Very importantly, the personnel department 
and principals recognize specific domain interest and skills when inter- 
viewing counselors to fill vacancies. It was pointed out that a principal 
would not say "We want a good teacher," rather, they would specify an 
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academic discipline or grade level (Burmood, 1996). Likewise, prmcipals 
no longer declare "We want a good counselor"; they spe^ih' career, per- 
sonal/social, college or advanced education, academic assistance, or stu- 
dent records as major areas of emphasis and interest of the candidates. 
Three high schools are piloting a new approach to management entirely 
by specialization. Rather than being assigned to one counselor, e\*ery 
counselor is assigned to all students. That is, students have access to all 
counselors dependent on their needs (Lehmanowsky, 1994-95). 

Guidance Curriculum 

Ail counselors, K-12, have "lesson plans." In the spring and no 
later than September, counselors are expected to complete an "annual 
individual counselor planning form." The form requests information 
describing activities to meet outcomes: resources, staff development, 
means of evaluation, dates for tlie start of the activity, and expected dates 
for meeting the outcomes. Counselors' signatures are written on the form 
and are signed off by the principal. Copies are kept by the counselors, 
placed on file in the principal's office, and sent to the superv'isor of guid- 
ance and counseling of the district. In addition to describing a plan for the 
year, the forms are referenced at the time of counselor appraisal. Often 
tl^e forms are completed during a guidance department's daylong 
retreat which helps to coordinate the de\'elopment of guidance program 
activities for the year. Annual guidaj'ice calendars are set which reflect 
these individual counselor plans. Individual counselor plans and the 
guidcince calendar communicate what counselors do and provide a 
means to educate others about the role of the counselor. "Forms drive 
programs!" (Gysbers, 1988). One by-product of completing annual plans 
is that counselors stay focused on the Comprehensi\'e Guidance Pmgram 
Model. Flexibility to select creative activities and unique ways to access 
students are retained by building counselors, yet meeting dislrictwide 
guidance outcomes is held constant as a standard. 

Individual Planning 

The guidance curriculum is delivered to all students, "let, evalua- 
tions indicate that some students are in need of remediation. lndi\ idual 
student needs dictate the nature of small-group activities. A unique fea- 
ture of the individual planning component is that all students, grades 7- 
12, maintain a career ajid advanced education planning portfolio. The 
portfolio is a wav to monitor student's progress in developing a career 
and advanced education plan. Information recorded in the portfolio 
includes a record of competencies demonstrated, selt-assessment inlor- 
mation, results of a minimum four career- interest inventorie.^-, school 
activities, community volunteer work, paid employment, auirse selec- 
tion, grades, and standardii^ed test results. All infe^rmation contributes to 
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writing a resume. The portfolio follows the student until their senior year 
and is evidence that students have met the outcome: "All students will 
graduate with a written career/advanced education plan." 

School counselors are educators and not therapists. Tliey do not 
engage in therapy, yet they do perform individual counseling. Students 
have the option of seeking assistance from any counselor in their build- 
ing, not just the one to whom they are assigned. District surveys have 
shown that students do not feel that their counselor is the only one who 
can be of assistance to them. A counselor may choose to refer a student 
to a personal/social counselor who may be better informed relative to a 
particular issue. A resource referral may also be made using the board- 
approved crisis-resource pocket-size card which has a list of resource 
emergency telephone numbers. All students receive the card as part of a 
guidance activity which meets the outcome: "Students will be able to 
describe how to help a friend in crisis." In addition, small group coun- 
seling is readily available for K-12 students who are experiencing com- 
mon concerns. Counselors with responsibility in the personal domain 
usually facilitate small groups. At times, counselors may cofacilitate with 
a licensed agency counselor who has expertise in a particular area. 

System Support 

Initially, counselors thought of system support as only nonguid- 
ance duties. However, it has increasingly also been referred to as the sup- 
port needed by counselors from the district in order to carry out the guid- 
ance model. As the comprehensive program became more clearly 
defined, principals increasingly had fewer nonguidance-related expecta- 
tions of counselors. Duties remaining seem to have more of a guidance- 
related function. Although not formally adopted, it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that most principals now expect counselors to devote the 
same percentage of time to nonguidance duties that teachers devote to 
nonteaching-relatcd responsibilities. We use the term "fair share" respon- 
sibilities to title these activities and we include them in the system sup- 
port component. 



SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM FEATURES 

Guidance in the Omal'ia Public Schools is an integral part of each 
school's total educational program. The program is designed to meet the 
developmental needs of all students, as well as to respond to the spe- 
cial needs and interests of individual students. All K-12 students acquire 
competencies in the career, academic, and personal domains. Also, every 
effort is made to evaluate student competencies by determining and 
reporting what students have learned or how their behavior is different 
(results). 

Indeed, guidance has evolved from position to program to system. 
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As a system, it functions as a set of elements so connected as to form a 
logical linkage to the major program components in an orderly manner. 
Moreover, counselors are trained in the comprehensive competency- 
based guidance model. The role of counselor is that of a direct provider 
of the program as well as a manager of resources. 

District Support 

During the past eight years, one way the district has demonstrated 
increasing support for guidance and counseling is by the addition of 55 
counselors. Most of the growth has taken place at the elementary school 
level, though budgetary constraints and a limited supply of elementary 
school counselors as candidates have necessitated that implementation of 
the elementary school program be phased in each year. Since 1989, the 
district has hired 50 school counselors to serve 36 elementary schools. 
The goal is to have 67 school counselors serving in all 57 elementary 
schools in the near future. Presently, the student to secondary school 
counselor ratio is 275:1 and at the elementary school level the student to 
counselor ratio averages 375:1. 

A district-level administrator of guidance and counseling was 
appointed in 1987 to implement recommendations, and thereby improve 
the guidance and counseling program and manage program operations. 
The assignment of a full-time person for this responsibility was essential 
to the program's success. 

The district has increasingly supported the guidance program with 
additional staff (including secretarial assistance), funds budgeted for 
guidance-related curriculum materials and computer software programs, 
as well as financial support for career-assessment inventories adminis- 
tered to all students each year in grades 7-12. Moreover, secondary coun- 
selors have the option of workmg with student schedules during the 
summer and receiving compensatory time during the school year. 

"'Keeping The Options Open" 

At the request of the Board of Education members, an "Early 
Awareness" portfolio will soon be implemented for elementary school 
students. The concept of "Keeping The Options Open" (Commission on 
Pre-College Guidance and Counseling, 1986) for career and advanced- 
education planning is recognized as part of individual planning. An early 
awareness project, funded by a long-term foundation grant, offers fourth- 
grade students an opportunity to participate in a daylong "fun experi- 
ence" on a C('>llege campus. A similar activity occurs in eighth grade. 
Fifth-grade students explore careers and colleges on the World Wide Web 
and communicate with college students via E-mail. Sixth-grade students 
listen to career speakt'rs aiid are offered an opportunity to be paired with 
a mentor. Seventh- and eighth-grade students and parents can attend a 
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precollege- planning workshop which stresses the importance of "keep- 
ing the options open" by selecting the highest level of high school cours- 
es commensurate with interest and abilities. This philosophical concept 
helps to ensure that students are meeting increasingly rigorous core- 
course requirements for college. 

Students have access to a college counselor in each high school. 
Counselors teach advanced-education outcomes for all students, as well 
3 as meeting with students in small groups and individually to address 

unique needs. As part of their professional development, college coun- 
selors visit campuses of their choice for five days each year. Funding for 
campus visits is generated through self-supporting summer and evening 
college admissions test-preparation programs sponsored by the district. 

Response Management 

Counselors are encouraged to post their daily schedules near their 
office. Students, staff, parents, and others can easily determine when 
counselors will be available to respond to individual requests. Each guid- 
ance center is staffed with at least one secretary who takes messages and, 
in some situations, can be of direct assistance, Tlie secretary usually 
informs a caller or visitor as to the kind of activity the counselor is 
engaged in (i.e., "The counselor is facilitating a small group"), or if the 
counselor is away from their office. Such information can help continue 
to educate others about the counselor's role. During the past few years, 
students, parents, and staff have begun to understand that counselors' 
time is scheduled and not as flexible as once perceived. 

Crisis-intervention practices and procedures are clearly defined. 
Assisting students, staff, and parents with the death of a student is man- 
aged by personal/social counselors and the school psychologist. Other 
counselors continue to follow their schedules, realizing that often the 
majority of students are not directly affected by the death. This represents 
a departure from past practice when all counselors responded, or were on 
call, when a crisis occurred. 

Community Cooperation 

Selecting a comprohensi\'e competency-based guidance program 
as a mcMns to improve guidance and counseling in the Omaha Public 
Schools has resulted in closer working relationships with community 
agencies and better public relations for the district. Presently, counselors 
consult and collaborate with over 100 agencies that have direct access to 
students. Agency personnel participate in all program components, and 
are actually considered to be a part of the counselor team (Maliszewski, 
Pilkington, & Kadd, 

Quite simply, delivering a comprehensive program would not be 
possible except for the resource support of community agencies. The 
American School Counselor Association (ASCA) made this point: 
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The position of the American School Counselor Association 
(A5CA) is that a variety of credentialed student service pro- 
fessionals is needed in most schools in order to meet the 
multiple needs of all students. All schools need an outcome 
based, planned program of student services which is com- 
prehensive and focuses on the developmental needs of all 
students. ASCA supports initiatives that link public school 
students with community service agencies. . . The needs of 
students in school can be met best through collaborative 
efforts of all responsible parties working within the school. 
Additionally, these collaborative efforts must be carefully 
coordinated and supervised to assure that students are 
receiving the most appropriate services to meet their needs. 

This supervision must be carried out by qualified, creden- 
tialed counselors. (ASCA, 1992) 

All grant- funded community projects involving students are now 
examined by discussing the unique provisions of the grant. The prevail- 
ing question is '"How does the proposed idea, activity, or initiative fit into 
the guidance program?" This focus on guidance outcomes and program 
components contributes to the elimination of service duplication while 
promoting good public relations between the school district and agencies 
offering programs and activities for Omaha Public School students. A 
commonly held belief in the district and community is that "Working 
with students will only be as successful as adults learn to work together," 
Another example of community support is that regularly sched- 
uled monthly K-12 counselor meetings (often arranged by domains), 
staff-development training, and parent-education classes are held in com- 
munity agency facilities. The environment, guest presenters, and cooper- 
ative spirit are most conducive to demonstrating the strength of collab- 
orating and personalizing year-round, working relationships (Collison &c 
Hobbs, 1995). Such interaction improves districtwide collegiality, the 
sharing of activities and resources, and encourages individual communi- 
cation throughout the year. The high mobility of students makes it impor- 
tant for the 131 school counselors in Omaha to know each other and 
understand that one developmental guidance program (K-12) exists and 
functions as a system between all grade levels in the district and the com- 
munity, rather than separate elementary school and secondary school 
programs. 

Individual Needs of Ail Students 

Omaha Public School counselors are sensitive to disability, ethnic- 
ity, race, gender, sexual orientation, and religiinis diversity as well as 
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other special needs of all students. Fifty percent of the students in the dis- 
trict live with a single parent or guardian. An increasing number of stu- 
dents live with grandparents or family friends. Elementary school coun- 
selors visit with parents in their homes; many parents do not have tele- 
phones (mileage reimbursement is paid for school-related duties that 
require personal transportation). 

Respecting and appreciating the diversity of students and families 
is reflected in all aspects of the guidance program. Student awareness is 
heightened as a result of multicultural guidance outcomes designated as 
part of the guidance curriculum for all students at each grade level and 
in each domain. In an effort to avoid duplication and to create teams of 
teachers and counselors to collaborate on student-based results, writing 
teams identified curriculum multicultural competencies already present 
in other subject areas that are related to the identified guidaiKe curricu- 
lum student competencies. This process made it easier for counselors to 
access students during a multicultural-related classroom activity. 
Moreover, counselors will often invite individuals representing multicul- 
tural community agencies to present classroom guidance activities. 

Tl'ie district is also recognized for having an excellent special edu- 
cation program. An increasing number of families have moved into the 
district because of special education services. Approximately 17% of the 
student population is enrolled m special education. Most important, out- 
comes for all students are held constant; however, guidance activities are 
adapted to the individual needs of students who receive special educa- 
tion services. 

One of the more developed areas of the academic curriculum 
focuses on advanced-education planning. The Omaha Public Schools also 
g has an increasing number of students enrolled in classes for the gifted. 

Rigorous districtwide standards, honors, and advanced-placement cours- 
es are available in all schools. Traditionally, the district has had more 
National Merit Winners than any other school district in Nebraska. 
During the past six years, the total amount of scholarships granted to 
seniors has increased from $8 to $11 million dollars. &ixty-two percent of 
graduates pursue advanced education. Student accomplishments and 
accolades have given the district a vote of confidence. 

Students with individual advanced-education planning needs may 
participate in a college admissions test-preparation program. Although 
the evening and summer programs are self-supporting through registra- 
tion fees, fee waivers arc rt.idily available and often allowed without 
questions. Test-preparation programs are offered in all high schools ns 
well as at the Urban League and Chicano Awareness Center locations. 
Instructors are paid by the Omaha Public Schools, yet courses are offered 
at locations most convenient and comfortable for students. Advanced 
test-preparation programs are offered for students in honors courses and 
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advanced-placement courses. 

The career domain of the guidance program provides students 
with activities related to their future plans. A school-to-career facilita- 
tor can arrange individual career-planning internships and mentoring 
programs. Facilitators have an office in the guidance center, report to the 
principal and guidance director, yet are paid through a federally funded 
"job clearinghouse" grant coordinated by a local community college. 
Students who have a need for remedial employability skill instruction 
can meet with one of the two job-placement counselors, funded in part by 
a grant. These job placement counselors have offices in the central admin- 
istration building, yet perform duties primarily in individual schools. 

In addition to guidance provided by school counselors, the 
Chicano Awareness Center employs specialists who work in our schools, 
yet are paid by their agency. One high school has a licensed therapist. 
This therapist performs individual and family counseling from an office 
in the guidance center. Services are funded through a Mental Health 
Center Foundation Grant and are coordinated by school counselors. If 
this pilot is successful, it will be duplicated in other schools and will 
enhance the response services component of the comprehensive pro- 
gram. 



K-12 Guidance Recognition 

Secondary school counselors were among the first to call attention 
to the importance of implementing prevention strategies in elementary 
schools. Subsequently, a comprehensive outcome-based elementary cur- 
riculum was written; it paved the way for implementation of elementary 
school counselors and eventually the developmental K-12 guidance pro- 
gram. A Pre-K level will be added to the program during the 1996-97 
school year. 

School district officials recogiiize that the guidance curriculum is as 
essential as academic instruction. That is evidenced as counselors are 
invited to participate on district-level committees charged with address- 
ing assessment, instructional methodologies, academic-outcome revision, 
and multicultural activities, as well as other topics and issues related to 
instruction. Guidaiice and counseling is starting to be recognized as a 
program and is declared to be as vital to a student's education as acade- 
mic studies. In fact, such an emphasis prompted the district to establish 
a budget item rts part of the general fund to provide for guidance cur- 
riculum materials to be used for all K-12 students. A further vote of con- 
fidence is the approval to provide substitute counselors for those coun- 
selors who will be absent from their duties tor more than one week. 

National recognition was given to the district's Comprehensive 
Guidance and Counseling Program in The U.S. Army, in coopera- 

tion with state directors of guidance and the American School Counselor 
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Association, presented counselors in the Omaha Public Schools with the 
first "National Planning for Life Award" for outstanding career guidance. 

Impact Results 

Evaluation of the comprehensive guidance program and student 
results is an ongoing process. Throughout the year, counselors take 
responsibility for evaluating attainment of outcomes, as well as students' 
results associated with individual planning and response services. Data 
gathered at the end of the school year supports progress made during the 
year. 

Results-based evaluation and assessment of guidance and counsel- 
ing has proven to be the most difficult task encountered since adopting 
the comprehensive model Myrick (1984) suggested that many school 
counselors are reluctant to engage in evaluation activities because of a 
lack of knowledge of "practical" ways to approach evaluation, low self- 
confidence in carrying out methods of evaluation, as well as lack of time. 
An ongoing evaluation committee has "struggled" with exploring "prac- 
tical ways" to obtain evidence that supports the original question asked 
by the superintendent in 1987: "How are students different because of 
guidance and counseling?" Especially with greater restraints on public 
spending, the need to justify the use of school counselors and, indeed, to 
continue to add counselors is more apparent than ever before (Gillies, 

1993) . 

Examples of Comprehensive Competency-Based Models in 
Arizona can be found in Comprehensive Competency-Based Guidance 
Programs: A Review of Evaluation Models and Outcome Studies (Bloom, 

1994) . Both process and results based evaluation efforts are described; 
they are adaptable to local school districts elsewhere. A guide to provid- 
ing evaluation strategies that are an integral part of comprehensive guid- 
ance is described in Evaluating Guidance Programs: A Practitioner's 
Guide (Johnson & Whitfield, 1991). This guide was initially referenced 
when the district's evaluation committee first began its important work 
in 1994. 

Although counselor and program accountability are critical to the 
evaluation process, measuring student results truly demonstrates the 
effectiveness of a comprehensive competency-based guidance model. 
Figure 12.2 represents a framework used by the Omaha Public Schools to 
keep counselors focused on student results relative to the program com- 
ponents, distinguish between process and results-based evaluation, and 
gather suggested data documentation. 

Members of the evaluation committee are addressing one compo- 
nent each year and schools are piloting approaches to determine student 
and program results. A complete description of evaluation methods and 
recommended data-gathering documentation can b(? found in the Cuulr 
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TYPE OF EVALUATION 


Component 


Process Based Results Based 


Data Gathering Documentation 


1. Curriculum 
ii. Individual Planni.ig 
III. Response Services 
IV System Support 
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Figure 12.2. A framework lo keep counselors focused on student results, make dis- 
tinctions in evaluation, and gather documentation. 



for Comprehensive Guidance Evaluation and Documents (Maliszewski, 1994). 

A sampling of measurements used thus far to deteimine effective- 
ness of the comprehensive program and results demonstrated by stu- 
dents include the following: 

• All students graduate with a written career and advanced edu- 
cation plan; 

• As a measure of short-term evaluation, students demonstrate 
mastery of learning-specified outcomes after a guidance lesson is taught; 

• Decrease in suspension and office referrals in those schools (K- 
12) that have implemented "conflict management" programs; 

• Increase in reporting existing child abuse in schools that have ele- 
mentary counselors; 

• Increase in self-esteem as measured by the Piers-Harris instru- 
ment in elementary schools with counselors; 

• Student, parent, and staff attitudinal surveys administered in ele- 
mentary schools report 96%-98% positive responses on requested items; 

• Increas in SAT 1 and ACT participation and a slight increase in 
scores; 

• Increase in studeni attending postsecondary schools since 1987; 

• Three million dollar increase in scholarships since 1991. 

Results are the bottom line! The Omaha Public Schools improved 
process evaluation measures; it is results-based evaluation that continu- 
ally demands attention. 

Evaluation by Colleagues 

In 1993, the Board of Education presented a unique opportunity to 
audit and evaluate the Omaha Public Schools Comprehensive Guidance 
Program. A team of 35 carefully selected counselors and administrators 
from across the nation visited the Omaha Public Schools and devoted two 
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days to examining the guidance program. Their exit report noted 16 rec- 
ommendations and 17 major commendations. At the top of the recom- 
mendation list was, 'Tmprove the evaluation system." The major com- 
mendation was that, "'Fhe comprehensive proactive guidance approach 
to serving all students with a special emphasis on responding to the 
needs of individual students serves as a national model." 

FUTURE GOALS; MANAGEMENT PLAN FOR 1994-2001 

Refining and monitoring of the guidance systems is equally as 
challenging as making the transition from guidance services to program. 
A supervisor of guidance and counseling who oversees the operations of 
the program is essential. Presently, counselors in the Omaha Public 
Schools have successfully made the transition to a comprehensive guid- 
ance program, yet much work remaiiis. Results-based evaluation needs 
improvement. 

Building Level Challenges 

The elementary school program continues to thrive and receive 
tremendous support from principals and Board of Education members. 
The four major program components are carried out and are well pro- 
tected. The challenge is to make sure that the teachers are aware tfiat the 
guidance curriculum can be coordinated with the academic curriculum. 
Nonguidance responsibilities are close to nonexistent. Moreover, ele- 
mentary counselors are seeing an increasing number of students who 
often transfer between schools. Devismg a formal means of following stu- 
dents who transfer to another school and counselor communication of 
students' special needs will improve with increased use of teclmology. 

Middle schools have perhaps the most seasoned group of coun- 
selors. Accessing students has been easier since the implementation of 
teacher ad\'isory programs. Yet, the time necessary for teaching the guid- 
ance curriculum continues to be perceived by teachers and administra- 
tors as impacting on academic instructional time. This same constraint 
often prevents offering more small-group counseling. Creative ways to 
address these issues are presently being discussed and practical 
approaches piloted. Increasingly recognized is the need for small-group- 
fadiitation training for counselors. 

An increasing number of new high school counselors who are sup- 
portive of comprehensive guidance are entering the district. Being inex- 
perienced, these new counselors are In need of staff development which, 
although supported, does take away from student contact and program 
respon.sihiiilics. Although all high schools are delivering the comprelien- 
si\'e program, greater emphasis on counselor specialization needs to be 
given attention at the three high schools which have not had a significant 
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turnover of counselors. Three schools also need to increase career and 
advanced education planning evening programs for ninth- and tenth- 
grade students and their parents. 

District Management Plan 

Since full implementation of the comprehensive model has 
occurred, counselors, administrators, and advisory committees have 
offered several recommendations for revisions, as well as possible refine- 
ments for the current program. Support demonstrated by the Board of 
Education for a self-study and extensive program analysis and the eval- 
uation by an external team of evaluators was a major vote of confidence 
for Omaha's comprehensive guidance program. However, the recom- 
mendations resulting from the study needed to be addressed in a formal 
and sequential manner. Thus, a "Guidance and Counseling Program 
Management Plan for 1994-2001" was developed to incorporate all n'C- 
ommendations made since 1991. Figure 12.3 displays a graphic outline of 
the document. 

The Guidance Program Management Plan is referenced in ihe dis- 
trict's long-range strategic plans and provides for a clear rationale and 
linkage to budgeting funds by general administration for guidance 
resources. The plan is widely distributed throughout the district and 
community. This practice reaffirms continual efforts toward improve- 
ment and enrichment. 

Each year, since 1994, the district has updated the management 
plan. Although not all goals have been completed by the projected time 
lines, a majority of them have been met. Goals not met are carried over to 
the following year and given priority. Date of completion is noted on 
the document and ensures that board members, the superiiatendent, 
counselors, and others are informed of accomplisiunents. 

A sample of district-level guidance improvement priorities 
through 2001 include the following: 
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Figure \ 2.i. A graphir outline of the comprehensive program m.in.igement plan 
for I<J94-2l)()l. 








• Increase the number of elementary school counselors Vv^ith a goal 
of 67 counselors in all 57 schools (schools with enrollment over 600 stu- 
dents will have two counselors). 

• Pilot an intermediate benclunark form of evaluation (K-12) to 
assess student results from delivery of the guidance curriculum. Improve 
ways to determine student results associated with individual planning 
and response services. Revise the Counselor Appraisal documents to 
align indicators even more closely with the comprehensive program. 
Principals have suggested that the counselor appraisal forms are too 
lengthy and need to be revised. 

• Update the elementary school (Pre-K-6) curriculum outcomes, 
activities, and means of evaluation. Secondary school counselors need to 
be included as members of the writing team. Elementary school coun- 
selors will be included on secondary school curriculum-related revision 
committees. The inclusion of Pre-K-12 counselors on working commit- 
tees will emphasize the developmental nature of the program. 

• Develop a succession plan to increase the number of people of 
color and male counselors in the Omaha Public Schools. Each guidance 
director is encouraged to mentor a counselor who demonstrates potential 
as a director of guidance. The district is supporting the professional 
development* of selected counselors. 

• Develop an annual inservice addressing emergmg issues which 
tend to increasingly surface. All counselors will be required to complete 
competencies related to such issues as response to community violence 
and gang activity, child-abuse procedures, custodial/noncustodial rights 
and responsibilities, and response to receiving subpoenas. Practices relat- 
ed to student and faculty deaths, suicide intervention and crises response 
also need to be reexamined by all counselors. Additionally advanced 
traiiaing will be required for counselors with responsibilities in the per- 
sonal/social domain. 

The Guidance Advisory Committee composition and function is 
currently being reexamined. A smaller number of committee members 
(15) is being considered as a major departure from the original larger 
committee because more direct involvement in program operations has 
been recommended. 

The district is committed to the continual improvement of its com- 
prehensive guidance program. The Guidance Program Management Plan 
lists 66 goals related to program refinement or enrichment cind all goal- 
related tasks are scheduled for completion by the year 2001 , So far, Ihree 
years into the plan have resulted in completion of 26 goals and related 
tasks originally designated in 1994. One of the more essential goals yet 
to be addressed is to "Develop a vision for guidance and counseling for 
the Omaha Public Schools for the year 2001 ai^d beyond." 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DEVELOPING A 
COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
(For Risk-Takers Only) 

A guidance leader needs to be identified and given responsibility 
for developing a new districtwide direction for guidance and counseling. 
The leader could be a guidance supervisor at the district level or a lead 
counselor at the building level. One of their first tasks must be to involve 
as many people as possible in the transition process. In the early stages 
of development, establish study groups and, most important, an adviso- 
ry committee. It is further recommended that the membership be repre- 
sentative of the population served. Issues or recommendations may ini- 
tially relate to special interests. The leader's responsibility is to broaden 
the scope of the suggested changes and to develop a shared vision for a 
new model rather than add-on components of the existing approach to 
guidance. Developing a written plan of action or a flow chart tiiat depicts 
the necessary steps toward transition to a guidance program can help 
clarify the vision for improvement. Moreover, written sequential tasks 
and activities that are necessary for developing and implementing a 
guidance program can be used for planning, setting annual goals, estab- 
lishing time lines, linking components to a system, monitoring progress, 
and contributing to agenda items brought to the advisory committee. 

Envisioning how to develop and implement a comprehensive com- 
petency-based guidance system becomes easier when goals and tasks are 
clearly and concisely written in sequential order. Districts may want to 
consider specific activities that have been of primary importance during 
the first two years to the development and implementation of the com- 
prehensive model in Omaha. The}^ are as follows: 

• Determine the percentage of time devoted to each of the four pro- 
gram components. 

• Specify Pre-K-12 student outcomes for all three domains. 
Develop a Pre-K-12 guidance curriculum. Coordinate the writing of the 
curriculum witli the academic outcomes for facilitating access of stu- 
dents. 

• Design Individual Counselor Planiiing Forms for counselors' 
accountability. 

• Implement, if possible, comprehensive guidance districtwidc 
rather than piloting it in a single school. 

• Phase the program in over a three-year period of time. 

• Develop a counselor appraisal form with indicators that directly 
rehiie to the program components. Reference Individual Counselor 
Planning foT*ms at the time of appraisal. 

• Establish a close working relationship with local university coun- 
selor educators. Volunteer to present tiie program and encourage incor- 
porating the model as part of the curriculum. 
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• Advocate for your state to offer a similar opportunity as the 
Arizona Counselor's Academy for training counselors. The model has 
potential for reaching all counselors and creating equitable guidance pro- 
grams for all students throughout the state (Ammon & Lawhead, 1990). 

"Can't Steal Second With One Foot on First" 

Change implies risk taking and hard work. Coimsolors and guid- 
ance administrators need to have courage — even be bold — and have a 
good self-concept when engaging in the change process (Leggiadro, 
1991). Improvement means change, and like any change, situations often 
get worse before they get better. Do not wait until a "thou shalt" man- 
date is given to adopt a comprehensive model of guidance — it may never 
come — for there is never a perfect time. Nor should one wait until the 
"right people" come onboard. Visionary and creative guidance leaders 
need to be resourceful and respond, at times, more like managers than 
counselors. Creative visualization of the model, operational and 
embraced, is critical for successful implementation. 

Obviously, there will be those that are resistant — everyone grows 
at different times. Undoubtedly, there will be days, perhaps months, 
(maybe even years), when conflict may very well seem like a way of life. 
Often, negative attitudes create more obstacles than any other factor. 
Identifying and receiving support from a mentor, whose spirit is felt even 
when they are not present, is a gift that can enhcincG daily well-being. 

The Omaha Public Schools takes great pride in the efforts of coun- 
selors, its community, and its Board of Education to guarantee that all 
students receive a guidance program that will enable them to make 
informed decisions with regard to their personal lives, their education, 
and their future (Cippcrley, 1996). Personal and professional growth are 
rewards for counselors who develop and implement "risk taking" 
approaches to ensure that guidance programs produce positive results 
for all students. 
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The Comprehensive 
Competency-Based Guidance 
Program in Tucson, Arizona 



JUDY BOWERS 



The Tucson Unified School District (TUSD), the second-largest school dis- 
trict in Arizona, serves approximately 65,000 students. Tucson has a diverse 
student population with 52.4% minority students enrolled in the 74 ele- 
mentary schools, 20 middle schools, 10 high schools, and 5 alternative edu- 
cation programs. 



Counselors in the TUSD have been working since 1990 to develop 
and implement a Comprehensive Competency-Based Guidance (CCBG) 
Program that serves all students K-12. Counselors developed a program 
resource manual which was then accepted by the TUSD Governing Board 
in 1993. In addition, this school district is adding school counselors when 
many other districts are reducing the number of school counselors. 
School principals are choosing to have counselors in their schools deliver 
the CCBG program model. TUSD counselors have had the unique expe- 
rience of attending the Arizona Counselors' Academy where they learned 
how to change their service approach to a programmatic approach. 
Through the examples of Dr. Norman Gysbers, Dr. Sharon Johnson, Dr. 
Clarence Johnson, and Dr. Stan Maliszewski, the TUSD counselors 
learned how to design and implement the Arizona model. This CCBG 
Program, which is the TUSD model, is a combination of the 
Comprehensive Guidance Program Model which is fully described in the 
second edition of Developing and Managing Your School Guidance Program 
(Gysbers & Henderson, 1994) and the Johnson Model which is described 
in Evaluating Guidance Programs (Johnson & Whitfield, 1991). 

FRAMEWORK OF THE TUCSON 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT MODEL 

From 1990-96, counselors in the TUSD followed the Arizona 
Model. Then in October, 1996, the leadership team, working with the 
Elementary Partnership Grant (which is described later), revised the 
Arizona Model to a more workable model that would fit the needs of the 
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TUSD, Tlie model has four levels of implementation: the foundation, the 
delivery system, the monitoring system, and the assessment system (see 
Figure 13.1). The suggested time frame to totally implement a change in 
a district /school counseling program is 3 to 5 years. The elements of the 
framework are interrelated and interdependent and integrate with the 
TUSD overall philosophy and curriculum. Tlie elements are organized 
into four major areas. 
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Figure? n.l . The four major arc?as of the TUSD fi.?m(*work. 
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IMPLEMENTATION STEPS OF THE COMPREHENSIVE 
COMPETENCY-BASED GUIDANCE PROGRAM MODEL 



Step 1 

Foundation 

This component provides the framework and defines student 
results. 

A. Mission Statement: A statement of purpose articulating the 
intent of the guidance program, 

B. Philosophy Statement: A set of guiding principles or beliefs that 
are used in the development, implementation, and evaluation of the pro- 
gram. 

C. Goals: They define the desired results to be met before a student 
graduates. 

D. Student Competencies: They define the specific knowledge, atti- 
tudes, or skills that students should attain. They are developmental and 
measurable. 

Step 2 

Delivery System 

This component comprises the ways in which a Comprehensive 
Competency-Based Guidance Program is delivered to students. 

A. Guidance Curriculum: Includes classroom guidance lessons, 
large-group activities, and structured small-group guidance. 

B. Individual Planning: Consists of activities that help all students 
plcm, monitor, and manage their own learning, as well as their personal 
career development. 

C. Responsive Services: Consists of activities that meet the imme- 
diate needs and concerns of students and includes personal counseling, 
crisis counseling, and referrals to community services. 

D. System Support: Consists of management activities that estab- 
lish, maintain, and enhance the total guidance program through profes- 
sional development, staff and community relations, and consultation 
activities with staff, parents, and advisory council. 

Step 3 

Monitoring System 

This component consists of the record-keeping docun\entation that 
in volve? planning and reviewing student results. 

A. Counselor/ Principal Agreement: Responsibility statements 
developed and negotiated between the counselor and the principal. 

B. School Plan: Competencies to be achieved during the school 
year, how the results will be achieved, the criteria for success, and the 
personnel responsible, as determmed by the counselors, 

C. Documenting Results: Forms that document competency attain- 
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ment and include counselor logs, lesson plans, and quarterly audits. 

D. Master Calendar: A weekly, monthly, or yearly schedule of guid- 
ance activities made available to students, parents, and teachers. 

Step 4 

Assessment System 

This component provides the vehicles for assessment and input 
about the program.. Parents, teachers, students, and community members 
have an organized method for offering input about the program. 

A. Advisory Council: A school /community group that assists in 
reviewing, promotin.g, and assessing the guidance program. 

B. Needs Data: A survey that is given to parents, students, and fac- 
ulty to determine the needs of a school. A guidance program is built 
around the results from these surveys. 

C. Counselor Evaluation: It documents the success of the personnel 
responsible for the guidance program at each school is documented in the 
evaluation. 

D. Program Evaluation: This document provides overall program 
evaluation at the school and district level. 

SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Three major accomplishments occurred from 1993-96 to help the TUSD 
guidance program develop. 



Accomplishment 1 

1993: Comprehensive Competency-Based 
Guidance Program is Adopted by the Governing Board 

After a cadre of nine counselors (representing K-12 counselors) met 
for all/2 years developing the Tucson Comprehensive Competency- 
Based Guidance Program Resource Guide (TUSD, 1996), the next step 
vvas to make two presentations to the district Curriculum Committee. 
Then, in April of 1993, the TUSD Governing Board adopted the CCBG 
Program with a 5-0 vote. Since then, counselors have been implementing 
the program in their schools. 

Accomphshment 2 

1994: Guidance Coordinator Position Is Added 

At the beginning of the 1994 school year, the TUSD guidance coor- 
dinator position was added, allowing one person to coordinate the many 
activities of counselors and to serve as an advocate for counselors. Since 
1990, this author and the staff development director have collaborated as 
advocates for the improvement of the guidance and counseling pro- 
grams, the addition of counselors, and the hiring of a guidance coordina- 
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tor. With reorganization of departments in the fall of 1996, counselors 
became part of the K-12 Curriculum Department, 




Accomplishment 3 

1995: TUSD Governing Board Makes a Three-Year Commitment 

to Add Counselors and A Federal Elementary Partnership Grant 
is Awarded to the Tucson Partnership 

Two chaiiges in 1995 gave the guidance and counseling program 
the big boost to support counselor growth. First, the TUSD Governing 
Board made a three-year commitment to provide money to add approxi- 
mately 10 elementary counselors each year. Secondly, a partnership with 
the Center for Educational Development, University of Phoenix and the 
TUSD was formed to apply for one of the three-year Federal Elementary 
Demonstration Grants. These grants were for improving elementary 
counseling programs. When this grant was awarded to the partnership, it 
allowed counseling practicum students at the University of Phoenix to 
complete a counseling practice working full time in two elementary 
schools under the direction of an experienced counselor. Counselors 
spend one day a week participating in staff development activities and 
curriculum development. The first year, grant counselors had such suc- 
cessful programs that principals and their school leadership teams asked 
for full time counselors for their schools the following year. Year 2 and 
year 3 of the grant will continue the same training model witli five new 
practice students from the University of Phoenix. The success of the grant 
program is evident in the end-of-the-year evaluation and in the interest 
from potential counselors and principals. The three-year grant provides 
the training for new counselors, and the TUSD provides the money to 
add new elementary counselor positions. By the beginning of 1997-98, 
each of the 74 elementary schools should have at least a half-time coun- 
selor, and many will have a full-time counselor. 

The TUSD Governing Board and district staff worked together to 
provide additional counselors for the CCBG Program for all students in 
grades K-12. Funding for the increase in the number of counselors was 
provided by a variety of sources. 

WHAT ATTRACTED YOU TO THE MODEL 

TUSD counselors were attracted to the Arizona CCBG Program 
Model because it is a K-12 developmental model. Tlie counselors liked 
several features of this model: (a) They work as the manager of the guid- 
ance program, (b) they integrate counseling competencies with classroom 
teachers' curricula, and (c) they can show results for the counseling pro- 
gram. 

The counselors at each level decide how much time they will spend 
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in each of the four areas of the management system: 

1. Curriculum 

2. Responsive Services 

3. Individual Counseling 

4. Systems Support 

The time distribution is based on the recommendations in 
Developing and Managing Your School Guidance Program (Gysbers & 
Henderson, 1994, p.l61). As counselors develop yearly plans, program 
adjustments are made to fit the needs of each school. Counselors appre- 
ciate having this flexible system that can be adjusted to meet school 
needs. Each summer at the Arizona Counselors' Academy, this model is 
taught and counselors learn how other school districts use the model in 
their CCBG Program. 

STRATEGIES USED TO GAIN ADOPTION 

To obtain approval by the TUSD Governing Board, the counseling 
cadre planned for 11/2 years prior to the board presentation. In the 1991- 
92 school year, the district hired an outside consultant to work with the 
counselors to investigate other counseling programs and to develop the 
TUSD Program. Three counselors from each level met monthly during 
the school year and during the summer to develop the TUSD program 
based on the Arizona Model. 

Change-Agent Strategies 

There are several change-agent strategies that have helped the pro- 
gram be successful. 

1. First and foremost is the dedication of the school counselors. 
During the last seven years, about 70% of the TUSD counselors have 
attended the yearly summer session of the Arizona Counselors Academy 
at least once to learn from national experts. The money for counselors to 
attend was provided by various district funds. Workshops were provid- 
ed during the school year for counselors to continue learning about the 
CCBG Program Model. 

2. A second strategy that worked particularly well was to hold 
meetings with small groups of administrators and counselors in order to 
help each other learn about the model. 

3. A third strategy was the supportive work that has been done by 
the director of staff development in TUSD who networked with district 
administration to gain support over the past six years. (Counselors were 
part of the staff development until this year.) The director educated the 
central administration staff regarding the CCBG program, advocated for 
a full-time guidance coordinator to work with all counselors, and contin- 
ued to discuss the need to have counselors in all 74 elementary schools. 
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The Vocational Education Department has supported counselors since 
199 i with money for development and with money for counselors to 
attend the annual academy. This department has promoted the philoso- 
phy of counselors and vocational teachers working together. 

4. Another strategy was to form a districtwide Guidance Advisory 
Committee with representation from the community. This group met 
twice a year to be updated on the progress of the CCBG Program. The 
members have been extremely supportive of the counseling and guid- 
ance program and helped with the initial reviewing of the 
Comprehensive Competency Based Guidance Program Resource Guide 
(TUSD, 1996). 

HOW THE PROGRAM BECAME OPERATIONAL 

• Counselors are part of the Curriculum and Instruction Department. 

At tlie beginning of the 1996-97 school year, some reorganization of 
departments in TUSD took place and school counselors are now part of 
the K-12 Curriculum and Instruction Departments. The K-8 curriculum 
director and the 9-12 curriculum director work as a team with the guid- 
ance coordinator to add counselors, to integrate with classroom curricu- 
lum, and to improve the program, 

• Record keeping 

At the beginning-of-lhc-school-year meeting for K-12 counselors, 
all counselors were given a packet with the forms they needed to docu- 
ment program results: 

1. Counselor/ Principal Agreement. On this form, counselors 
list the percentage of time they expect to spend in each of the four areas 
of the management system. (See p. 161 of Gysbers & Henderson, 1994, for 
more information on this issue.) Counselors also list specific results that 
they expect to attain with teachers, parents, aird community. Counselors 
also include their own professional growth plan. Counselors then check 
the competencies that they will deliver at each grade level. Counselors 
and principals discuss the plan and changes may be made to reflect prin- 
cipals' input. 

2. Master Calendar. On this calendar, dates for classroom visits, 
meetings, and lest dates are listed. 

3. Quarterly Audit. On these forms, counselors document their 
activities in each of the four areas of the management system. Counselors 
turn in the first two forms by the end of the first quarter, the third form is 
lurneLi in at the end of each cpiarter. A quarterly report is then compiled 
lor elemenlarv, middle, and high school counselors. 



•Competencies 

Idemenlary ctumselors follow the 12 National Occupational 
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Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) competencies (Refer to 
National Career Development Guidelines, K-12 Handbook, Kobylarz & 
Hayslip, 1996). The middle school and high school counselors follow self- 
selected competencies. When the model was written in 1993, all three lev- 
els had self-selected competencies as described in the TUSD curriculum 
resource guide. In 1995, when the counseling staff looked at training 24 
new elementary counselors, it was decided that it would be easier to use 
the 12 NOICC competencies instead of the many elementary competen- 
cies, Counselors have also developed a crosswalk at each level between 
the NOICC competencies, the TUSD competencies, and the Action 2000 
indicators. 

•Monthly meetings 

Each month, the guidance coordinator holds a meeting with the 
counselors from each level in which a guest speaker is highlighted and 
current information is shared. Middle school counselors have met at var- 
ious high schools during the 1996-97 school year to learn about magnet 
programs specific to each school. Twice a year, meetings are held for K-12 
counselors to bring the counselors together as a group. In the fall, all 
counselors are welcomed by the district superintendent and a governing 
board member and district updates on counselors are provided. At the 
beginning of the second semester, counselors participate in a K-12 transi- 
tion program to prepare for spring registration and promotion. 

•Same competencies used in schools at each level 

A special feature of the CCBG Program in a large district is that 
schools deliver the same competencies, but counselors adapt the class- 
room lessons to fit the needs of their student body. Counselors do not 
need to deliver the same lesson to accomplish the same competency. 



ATTENTION TO COMPELLING 
CONTEMPORARY PROFESSIONAL ISSUES 

Several programs that counselors are using to deal with contemporary 
issues include the following. 

•Technology 

The ''Choices" computer program is used in all high schools. In 
1996-97, aT ^'^udents iii grade 9 will be using Choices to investigate career 
and postsecondary options. The goal is for this program to be networked 
in high school computer labs, and teachers will take their classes to the 
labs to access the information. In the middle schools, "Choices Jr." will be 
used by all students in grade 6 to begin career investigation. Some of the 
high school career centers have access to the Internet and students can 
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readily access postsecondary and career information. 

•Increasing the number of minority students prepared to attend college. 

APEX is a program that many middle school and high school coun- 
selors coordinate to help students learn about colleges and postsecondary 
options. The counselor has college students work with the students as 
tliey learn about the importance of staying in school. 

•PeaceBuilders 

This schoolwide program for elementary students teaches them 
how to be peacebuilders in their classrooms, on the playground, and in 
the community. Counselors work with entire school staffs to teach appro- 
priate language, actions, and games that will be nonviolent and that will 
build peace. One of the TUSD counselors helped in developing strategies 
for this program. 

•Parent Workshops 

Counselors at all three levels are holding parent workshops to help 
them deal with parenting issues. Training has been provided for the 
counselors to organize parent workshops. 



HOW SUCCESSFUL HAS THE PROGRAM BEEN TO DATE? 

The CCBG Program has beei i well-received by principals, teachers, 
cind parents because it is a program that includes all students. The K-12 
program is developmental with competencies and activities that are 
appropriate for each age. This program is supported by teachers and 
administrators because counselors teach student preventive skills and the 
competencies integrate with classroom curriculum and with school and 
district goals. The CCBG program developed by the counselors integrates 
with tf e TUSD goals of Action 2000 which prepare all students to be sue* 
cessful in the 21st century. The student competencies taught by the coun- 
selor have the same learner qualities that a group of business and educa- 
tion leaders targeted as being important for students to learn in order to 
be successful in the future. Since the counselor works with all students in 
the classroom, the counselor is an integral player in preparing students 
for careers in the 21st century. 

SUCCESSFUL FEATURES OF THE PROGRAM 
•Program Continuity 

With approximately 142 counselors working in 110 schools, the 
CCBG model has provided a program framework for all counselors to 
follow. The K-12 developmental approach for students in the three goal 
areas — Careers, Education, and Personal-Social — is followed by all dis- 
trict counselors, thus providing program continuity. Counselors have 
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Increase in Counselor Numbers 1994-97 


Year 


Elementary School 


Middle School 


High School 


Total 


1 994-95 
1996-97 


1 4 Counselors 
50 Counselors 


35 Counselors 
44 Counselors 


41 Counselors 
j 48 Counselors 


93 Counselors 
142 Counselors 



Figure 13.1. The number of counselors increased significantly in 1994-97. 



been offered the opportunity to receive a five-day training in the CCBG 
model for the last seven summers; this also contributes to program conti- 
nuity. Approximately 90 counselors have participated in this training, 
with mai^ v counselors attending several times. The national experts, Dr. 
Norman Gysbers, Dr. Sharon Johnson, Dr. Clarence Johnson, and Dr. Stan 
Maliszewski have guided the counselors for six years. At the 1996 sum- 
mer session of the Arizona Counselors' Academy, additional national 
experts were invited to help the counselors learn more about developing 
specific program components. The workshops provided by Dr. Robert 
Myrick, David Burgess, Dr. John Dudley, Dr. Pat Schwallie Giddis, and 
Dr. Laura Ward gave the counselors many practical and workable ideas 
for their programs. Time was provided at the academy for district groups 
to work together and to develop some program components to enhance 
their school programs. This was the first time that some counselors were 
introduced to school-to-work issues. Counselors were made aware of 
how they can develop the career goals in their program to promote 
school-to-work programs. 

•Federal Elementary Partnership Grant 

Being 1 of 10 national recipients of a Federal Elementary 
Demonstration Grant has provided an exceptional training model for 
aspiring counselors. The focus of the three year grant is to increase the 
number of CCBG-trained elementary counselors. 

•Governing Board commitment to adding counselors over three-years 

The members of the TUSD Governing Board are to be commended 
for their strong support for providing the funding to add school coun- 
selors. 



•Principal Support 

Elementary principals have welcomed tlie addition 
of a counselor to their schools. Several examples of the support from the 
elementary principals follow. 

One principal had a half-time counselor and she wanted a full-time 
counselor. The principal converted some site funds to pay the additional 
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money for a full time counselor. Another principal gave the teachers a 
variety of ways to spend the site money and the teachers v< >ted to spend 
the money to make their half time counselor full time. 

When elementary schools in TUSD reach enrollments of 600, the 
principal is allowed to choose between an assistant principal and a coun- 
selor. Two of the principals that had a half-time counselor chose to make 
their counselor full time rather than have an assistant principal. 

The bottom line is that the principals and site-leadership teams are 
acknowledging that counselors in the schools make a difference. 

•Training of counselors 

At the beginning of both the 1995-96 and the 1996-97 school years, 
a five-day TUSD Counselors Academy was held to provide training for 
the counselors. During these five days, the new counselors met with 
many district representatives, including the superintendent, governing 
board members, the staff development director, the parent involvement 
specialists, experienced counselors, and others. New counselors were 
trained in the CCuC program that was adopted by the TUSD, and they 
were given opportunities to develop their school plans for implementa- 
tion. 

•Additional counselors for African-American and Nativc-American students 

As this laige district strives to address the needs of all students, it 
was recognized that the African-American students needed extra atten- 
tion to help them succeed in school and increase their graduation rates. 
Through the support of the African American Department, three coun- 
selors have been hired to w^^rk directly with African-American students. 
Each cour.selor is assigned to one high school to work with the African- 
American high school students. Counselors are developing ways to work 
with the African-American students in the feeder elementary and middle 
schools. These counselors are part of the regular high school counseling 
department, but they are not assigned a caseload of students. One of the 
new counselors hired in the 1996-97 school year, works in an elementary, 
middle, and high school feeder pattern that has a large Native American 
population. This counselor works with the elementary, middle, and high 
school counselors to facilitate a smooth transition for the Native- 
American students into middle school and high school. In addition, the 
counselor provides evening workshops for the parents to help them learn 
how to support their child's success in school. An emphasis is placed on 
keeping the students in school, facilitating their transition to middle 
school and high school, and helping them learn about the educational 
opportunities available at the 10 TUSD high schools. 



Counselor Resource Library 

Funds were provided to purchase materials for a K-12 counselor 



resource library. Several counselors worked in the summer of 1996 to cat- 
alog cind shelve the many books, curriculum sets, games, puppets, video- 
tapes, and other resources for checkout. Counselors are now donating 
materials to the library that tliey aren't using or that they want to share 
with the other counselors. 

•Evaluation Data 

In 1993-94, counselors K-12 were asked to document the time they 
spent in the four areas of the management system. High school, middle 
school, and elementary school counselors found that they were spending 
less time in the classroom than the amount recommended by Gysbers 
and Henderson (1994). Since then, counselors have been working 
towards spending more time m the classroom. All levels of counselors 
have been spending too much time on nonguidance activities and a 
strong attempt has been made to reduce the nonguideince work. Since the 
counselors are all preparing Counselor/Principal Agreements, the p\an is 
set at the beginning of the year for the counselors to spend the recom- 
mended amount of time in each area of the management system. 
Principals have been very supportive of the change, but sometimes the 
middle school and high school counselors arc drawn back into clerical 
functions. Some evaluation of the CCBG Program has been done, but a 
formal program evaluation has not been developed as of this writing. 
Informally, however, the success of the program has been very noticeable 
and the TUSD Governing Board has supported the addition of more 
counselors. The large number of elementary counselors that has been 
added speaks for the program's success. All counselors who are hired in 
the TUSD must provide a CCBG Program to all students. The deputy 
superintendent sent a letter to all principals indicating that he wanted 
only trained CCBG Program counselors hired into the counseling posi- 
tions. He also encouraged all counselors to attend the annual Arizona 
Counselors' Academy, and he provided the money for 54 counselors to 
attend in 1996. The counselors who were in the first year of the Federal 
Elementary Partnership Grant (1995-96) have used some program evalu- 
ations for the lessons they delivered. They ha\^e developed some new 
forms that are used by all of the elementary counselors during the 1996- 
97 school year. These forms document the number of contacts in each of 
the four areas of the delivery system — guidance curriculum, individual 
planning, responsive services, and systems support. Most elementary 
counselors are in their classrooms every other week delivering classroom 
guidctnce lessons. Counselors at all levels are keeping a quarterly audit, 
documenting the number of students they work with in the four areas of 
the management system. Counselors have received some evaluation sug- 
gestions from other school districts and they will be working to develop 
a better evaluation method for students and for counselors. 
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PROBLEM AREAS 

Change in role of the counselor 

The change in the counselor's role was the most difficult area to 
overcome in obtaining acceptance of the model by all counselors. 
Although many counselors could see the value of working with students 
in the classroom, they were not able to quickly make the jump from a ser- 
vice approach to a programmatic approach. Some counselors experi- 
enced frustration trying to work in the classrooms because the teachers 
didn't want to give up their instructional time. Other counselors said 
they just didn't have time to get out of their offices. 

Lack of principals' and counselors' knowledge about the program 

Some principals don't understand the developmental and preven- 
tive approach of the CCBG Program, and they want their counselors tak- 
ing care of all of the individual problems in their school. Some counselors 
in the district have not attended an Arizona Counselors' Academy to be 
trained in the new CCBG Program and, thus, don't have the knowledge 
to change their program. The training for both groups has been available. 

Counselors doing clerical work 

Another obstacle at the middle school and high school levels is that 
too much clerical work is performed by counselors due to lack of office 
staff. Since the counselors take on some clerical duties (e.g., computer 
registration), it is difficult for them to leave the office and go into the 
classrooms. In support of the CCBG Program, one high school principal 
hired a counseling secretary; this allowed the counselors to leave the 
office and deliver classroom guidance lessons. The secretary not only 
runs the counseling office but also does the majority of paperwork for the 
counselors, thus freeing them to work more with students. 

PLANS AND COALS FOR THE FUTURE 

Update the current TUSD Program Resource Guide. The manual 
has been updated for the training of the new elementary counselors for 
the last two years, but the middle school and high school areas also need 
updatiiig. Counselor focus groups will meet to update the competencies, 
to improve the recommended calendar model, to update the portfolio, to 
expand the needs data, and to update the advisory-committee section. 



Training 

Continual training for counselors will be provided through month- 
ly meetings, additional training, and the opportunity to participate in 
another Arizona Counselors' Academy. As more counselors are focused 
on the vision of a guidance program that serves all students, they are rec- 
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ognizing how they can improve their programs with the new ideas they 
receive from a variety of training opportunities. Counselors are seeing 
tliemselves as advocates for students, and they continue to focus on facil- 
itating students" transition from one level of school to another. 

Counselor evaluation and program evaluation 

Currently counselors are evaluated with the same instrument as 
the teachers. A group of counselors is meeting to develop a counselor 
supplement to the teacher evaluation which will emphasize the CCBG 
Program. Counselors who attended the Arizona Counselors" Academy in 
1996 completed a program evaluation as part of their planning process. 

Guidance and Counseling standards 

Standards will be written for the TUSD guidance program that 
mirror the American School Counseling Association (ASCA) standards 
and the standards written by Gysbers and Henderson (1994). (See p. 481 
of Developing and Managing Your School Guidance Program.) It has 
been suggested that all developmental programs have standards that are 
written to follow the national guidelines that are being developed by a 
committee of ASCA counselors. 

Increase the number of counselors 

At present, many of our counselors are responsible for a very large 
number of students. The student to counselor ratio varies from 250:1 to 
1000:1, depending on the school's funding. The goal would be to add 
more counselors when the money is available so that the student to coun- 
selor ratio would be reduced to the recommendations made by Gysbers 
and Henderson (1994). 

High School Career Centers and Middle School Library Career Areas 

Only 1 of the 10 high schools has a career counselor working full 
time with students. This model program is a goal for all the high schools 
to imitate. Some high schools have a career center staffed by parent vol- 
unteers or by a part-time career counselor. The goal would be for all high 
school career centers to have a full-time career counselor or career spe- 
cialist. At the middle school level, several schools are making a career cor- 
ner in the library. The goal would be to add career corners in all 20 of the 
middle school libraries. 

School to Work, 4th R (readiness for work), Action 2000 

The 4th R (readiness for work) has been a TUSD initiative for the 
last four years. Each year, more teachers and counselors are integrating 
school-to work lessons into the curriculum. All school sites write a 
Management Action Plan (MAP) yearly and the goals of the 4th R, Action 
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2000, and School-to-Work are included. School counselors take a leader- 
ship role in helping to plan amd implement many of the learner qualities 
from these initiatives. Counselors in the TUSD are learning how to be 
managers of their CCBG Program as they work with the staff at their 
schools. 

WHAT ADVICE WOULD YOU OFFER 
TO NEW IMPLEMENTERS? 

Develop a districtwide curriculum resource guide 

The first step in implementing a program is to develop a dis- 
trictwide K-12 program resource manual describing the model and the 
major components or elements of the program. Counselors from all lev- 
els should be represented on the committee and counselors should look 
at established programs and choose the pieces from various programs 
that fit their school district needs. Take the time to do a thorough job of 
research. 

Organize an advisory committee 

It is important to have the support of an advisory committee con- 
sisting of school personnel, parents, community representatives, coun- 
selors, and a counselmg expert from another district. Seek the advice of 
the committee as the research is being completed to find out about other 
programs. When it is time to make a presentation to the board, include 
someone from the advisory committee to help with the presentation. 



Provide training for principals and counselors 

The paradigm of change is very difficult in any area, and the coun- 
selors must have time to understand the need for change and to adjust to 
it. Thus, it is very importoiit to provide training in order for the pri ipals 
and counselors to learn aln^ut the new program and to understand how 
counselors will work in the new program. Training and understanding 
are requisite to achieve acceptance for the change to occur. 

Develop a mentorship 

It has been very helpful for the TUSD counselors to talk to other 
counselors who are implementing the CCBG Program. Most school coun- 
selors are very wiiling to share their program cind to help other districts 
devek>p their programs. 

Realize that it will take 3 to 5 years to fully implement the program. Don't 
try to make all the changes in one year. Realistically, it will take 3 to 5 
years to design the program, plan the transition, implement the program, 
and then evaluate Ihe results of the new program. It is important that the 
counsoU>rs in a district take ownership in the vision of a competency- 
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based program that serves all students K-12. The program will be 
stronger in numbers — and with everyone working in the same direction, 
the success wUl be realized. It is very important to take the time to plan 
the change. 

Counselors as managers and leaders 

Counselors need to learn to be managers of their programs. The 
most important concept for counselors to understand cis they live and 
work in the old program while building the new program, is that they 
don't have to do all of the work. Enlistment of teachers to teach some of 
the competencies to the students will help integrate the counseling cur- 
riculum into the classroom curriculum. Counselors and teachers can inte- 
grate curriculum topics. A counselor should also provide the leadership 
and the vision to be progressive in the program and meet the current 
needs of students. No longer can counselors sit and wait for someone to 
tell them what a program should include. Counselors should take the 
leadership role to say "This is my program for students and students are 
different because of my guidance and counseling program." 

SUMMARY 

As the TUSD Governing Board, administrators, and counselors 
move to add counselors and to implement a CCBG Program in all district 
schools, there is still a lot of work to be done. This team has worked over 
the last seven years to develop and implement a guidance program that 
would serve all students in a comprehensive developmental approach, K- 
12. The CCBG Program has become the adopted model for this school 
district to move guidance programs into the 21st century. Counselors 
have been learning more about changing their program by attending the 
Arizona School Counselors Academy — they have attended numerous 
workshops, and they attend monthly counseling meetings. A guidance 
program that serves all students in a proactive model that is integrated 
into the curriculum can be a reality when the school district governing 
board and the school district staff work together. 
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Maryland's most populous jurisdiction — Montgomery County — has, in 
recent years, become one of the most ethnically, linguistically, and 
economically diverse school systems in the nation. A countywide guidance 
and counseling program was required for the successful indusion, 
integration, and accommodation of this student population. In the 1980s, 
Montgomery County Public Schools underwent the transition to the new 
Comprehensive Guidance and Counseling Program. This chapter covers 
the adoption strategy, present status and success of the progam in the 
county, future goals, implications for change, and recommendations for 
new adopters. Also included is the comprehensive model's response to 
the challenge of contemporary professional issues. 



THE NEW MILLENNIUM: 

BRIDGE FROM THE PAST, VISION FOR THE FUTURE 

Montgomery County Public Schools (MCPS) is well aware of the 
challenges it must confront as it bridges the end of this millennium and 
crosses the river into the future of the next. Education in this new millen- 
nium will require new alliances and partnerships with both community 
s^}^d business. 

We at MCPS know that we cannot educate our students alone; our 
system aggressively seeks to develop public networks and community 
participation to form and shape a vision of tomorrow. We realize that it is 
not a cliche, that it takes a village, a community, to help plan specific edu- 
cational strategies and create a new action agenda to help children devel- 
op as independent learners and responsible adults in the 21st century. 
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The recently concluded, innovative and historic MCPS Future 
Search Conference outlined strategies to carry on the successful educa- 
tion well into the next century. For three full days nearly 80 local govern- 
ment representatives, along with business and civic leaders, parents, stu- 
dents, and educators joined together at the Lockheed Martin Corporation 
headquarters to develop initiatives to support and enhance academic 
excellence and to design service requirements in the next century. 

Conferences such as this, as w^ell as other initiatives, will keep 
MCPS current on both trends and issues, as well as moving forward in 
helping each student achieve educational success. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY MARYLAND: FACTS & FIGURES 

Who are we? What puts us in a position to develop and benefit 
from a Comprehensive Guidance Model? Montgomery County is 
Maryland's most populous jurisdiction. It borders on Washington, D.C., 
and is located 34 miles southwest of the city of Baltimore. Montgomery 
County's population continues to increase. From a population of 782,000 
in 1993, the household population grew to 910,000 in 1995. Diversity has 
become a fundamental characteristic of Montgomery County, its people 
and its economy. Contrary to popular perception, the county has, in 
recent years, become one of the most ethnically, linguistically, and eco- 
nomically diverse school systems in the nation. 

To support the educational needs of a diverse student population, 
a countywidc guidance and counseling program is also required for the 
successful inclusion, integration, and accommodation of such a rich and 
diverse student population. The school system employs 346 school coun- 
selors: 123 elementary school, 100 middle school, and 123 high school 
counselors. Also, there are 22 full-time senior high paraprofessional 
career information coordinators in each high school career center, and 14 
English Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) — bilingual counselors who 
assist immigrants and international students with cultural adjustment. 

Advanced planning has helped MCPS with its vision of the year 
2000 and beyond. Our system strongly believes in the vision of "Success 
for Every Student." Our professional staff supports this belief and is com- 
mitted to respect, encourage, and provide students with the opportuni- 
ties to acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes to be successful, con- 
tributing, and independent members of tomorrow's changing and 
expand mg global village. 

HISTORY OF THE COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE 
AND COUNSELING PROGRAM: ITS BEDROCK 

In the early 1980s, with the school population rapidly growing and 
its needs rapidly increasing, MCPS guidance and counseling services 
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sought a developmental framework for comprehensive service provision. 
During this time dissatisfaction with counselors was quite high. Both par- 
ents and faculty viewed counselors as nice but not necessary employees. 

In high schools, students, especially minorities, were drifting or 
falling through the school system's educational cracks. Some were drop- 
ping out, others were underachieving. College- and career-guidance ser- 
vices were not standardized and sometimes sporadic. 

Structural changes in implementing the educational curriculum 
were being considered. Junior high schools were on their way out, and 
the middle school philosophy and structure were taking hold as the orga- 
nizational system for delivering the school's instructional program. 
Middle school counselors' time was spent mostly in Educational 
Management Team (EMT) meetings devising Individual Educational 
Programs, or in special education where the counselors functioned as 
record keepers or case managers, monitoring accommodations for the 
students. 

During the early 1980s there was no planned guidance and coun- 
seling prevention program in operation, only emergency out-of-school 
resources existed. Parents wanted smaller class sizes and a return to 
basics. They did not want more specialists to "intrude" on their children's 
mental and emotional concerns. Like the corporate downsizing taking 
place in the business world, the county school system was forced to do 
more with less. 

Budget cuts and retrenchments of the 1980s forced the elementary 
counselors into a fight for their career lives. Convinced of the contribu- 
tion to their students' development, and knowledgeable about the com- 
plex demands of the school's academic curriculum, elementary coun- 
selors developed an original multimedia slide show titled: "What Will We 
Do Without Elementary Counselors?" and presented it at local PTA meet- 
ings. The powerful script find candid pictures demonstrated the tremen- 
dous and varied contributions of the elementary counselors to the stu- 
dents' success in adapting to the school's educational program. 
Overtaxed parents, whether married, divorced, single, or remarried, got 
the message and lobbied the Board of Education for more, not fewer ele- 
mentary counselors. As a result, today, despite budget cuts, there are ele- 
mentary counselors in all 123 elementary schools. 

Fmally, disturbed by all the public complaints and dissatisfaction, 
the Board of Education directed its superLntendent to instruct the school 
system's Department of Educational Accountability (DEA) to conduct a 
two-year study of guidance and counseling services. In January, 1985, the 
DEA presented its study to the Board of Education. The DEA report was 
titled: "A Study of the Guidajice Program oiid Its Management in the 
Montgomery County Public Schools." It made four recommendations, 
two of which are stated below: 
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1. Develop a coherent and comprehensive guidance program that 
is similar to other subject-matter programs, and provide guidelines for 
program monitoring and evaluation, and resources for staff training and 
professional growth. 

2. Develop a new management structure which gives support for 
development and service delivery as well as an effective mechanism for 
program monitoring. The Board of Education accepted the DEA's report 
and directed the superintendent to implement the recommendations 
immediately. 

As these events were occurring in 1985, the Maryland Legislature 
approved the Maryland State Department of Education's Pupil Personnel 
Bylaw. This bylaw directed all 24 county public school systems to have an 
orgai'iized, comprehensive, developmental, competency -based guidance 
program. County school systems were also charged with the creation and 
delivery of that guidance program. Each system spelled out specific com- 
petencies for its students to master. Each administered yearly needs 
assessments to determine the guidance curriculum's emphasis, and 
determined in advance mensurable student outcomes to help audit the 
students' progress. For the first time m the state's history, Maryland 
school counselors were not only nice and necessary, but also, legally man- 
dated. The time for change from services to a comprehensive program 
had arrived. 



STRATEGY TO ADOPT THE COMPREHENSIVE 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAM (CGCP) 

The strategy for gaining adoption of a new guidance program 
model was very clear and simple. In late spring of 1985, following the 
superintendent's directive and the state of Maryland's mandate, the 
supervisor of guidance invited Dr. Norman Gysbers, Professor of 
Educational and Counseling Psychology, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, to act as our program consultant and suggest ways to improve 
tlie MCPS guidance and counseling program. Gysbers was well prepared 
to show how a comprehensive, organized, developmental, competency- 
based guidance program could be adopted to improve the old, fragment- 
ed guidance services model. As the change agent, he was also successful 
in helping counselors deal with the resistance to change. 

Tl^e transition fron> the old, fragmented guidance service model to 
the new CGCP was not an easy time for MCPS counselors. Gysbers per- 
sisted, Slowly but surely, the merits of the programmatic approach devel- 
oped a following. With careful planning and advanced preparation, inter- 
ested schools were invited to pilot the program. During the next three 
years, from 1985 to 1988, a combined total of 39 elementary schools, mid- 
dle schools, and high schools piloted the new comprehensive guidance 
program. 
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Pilot school members were enthusiastic and met monthly to dis- 
cuss progress, issues, and problems. The new guidance program did add 
work and some schools were reluctant to displace any of the previously 
expected clerical tasks or duties. Regular sharing meetings helped the 
pilot members to become more innovative. They found ways to incorpo- 
rate the CGCP competencies into the existing academic curricula. 
Recognizing the CGCP overlap with the school curriculum was critical. It 
emphasized that the new guidance program belonged to the whole 
school faculty and was not just related to guidance and counseling. 
Overall, the initial pilot programs succeeded. Guidance counselors 
reduced their time on clerical tasks. Despite the lack of extra funding, the 
pilot study demonstrated the viability of the CGCP. 

Several other aspects of the CGCP piloting helped with its county- 
wide adoption. First, the guidance program renaissance started from the 
top down. The superintendent and the Board of Education had ordered 
immediate changes in guidance and counseling. Next, Gysbers used the 
Board of Education's mandate for change to present his proposed pro- 
gram in meetings with the three separate administrative area clusters. He 
met with the local area superintendents, administrators, and school prin- 
cipals and laid out a sequentially organized, competency-based curricu- 
lum with measurable student outcomes, a concept that administrators 
welcomed. Gysbers incorporated their reactions and suggestions into his 
model. 

Gysbers also met with parents, students, and countywide and 
school-based guidance advisory committees. They too endorsed ti\e need 
for immediate change and valued his plan for a comprehensive guidance 
program that would support the school system's goal: "Success for Every 
Student..." 

MCPS counselors played a crucial role in adopting the CGCP 
model. With support from the supervisor of guidance, emd with the help 
of the guidance unit specialists, Gysbers laid out the program framework 
and detailed the required changes necessary to initiate an organized 
guidance program. 

In each of the three successive summers of 1985,1986, and 1987, 25 
to 30 counselors formed work groups to identify the student guidance 
competencies K-12. They prepared Learning Acti\ ily Packets (LAPS) for 
each educational level, compiled a Comprehensivt Guidance Program 
Handbook that contained lesson plans including audiovisual materials 
and additional resources, and suggested time-management schedules for 
delivering the new guidance curriculum at all educational levels. 

HOW DOES THE CGCP FUNCTION IN MCPS TODAY? 

The MCPS CGCP is like a river that runs through the entire educa- 
tional terrain of the curriculuni. As continually flowing water, the CGCP 
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has four overlapping currents that run throughout the K-12 program and 
these forces help organize and systematically deliver a guidance program 
with the following four main emphases: 

L Group /Classroom Guidance 

2. Individual Planning 

3. Responsive Counseling 

4. School Program Support 

As a flowing, dynamic force the CGCP river carries along, sup- 
ports, and delivers, in a systematic and organized fashion, the guidance 
and counseling program that ensures success for every student in the 
vital areas of academic achievement, career and educational decision 
making, and personal-social development. 

In the elementary school environment, the CGCP provides a strong 
source of developmentally appropriate skills and strategies guiding stu- 
dents through the challenging currents in all competency areas. Tlirough 
counselor-developed LAPS, elementary counselors teach students the 
following: how to follow rules; respect each other; identify, express, and 
manage feelings; negotiate conflicts; and participate and contribute in 
cooperative classroom leciming experiences. Responsive counseling ser- 
vices help students cope with the multitude of complex issues including 
changing families, social skills, interpersonal concerns, and grief/ loss 
issues. Elementary counselors navigate the CGCP river to collaborate 
with school staff and the community to create a positive school climate. 
This strengthens the message of care and concern for all childrens' 
growth and development. 

The terrain of middle schools, with a flexible curriculum and a 
large influx of diverse students flowing from many different elementary 
school populations, demands a more interactive guidance program 
which involves more group counseling and peer support. With the adop- 
tion of the flexible CGCP model, middle school counselors now spend 
much of their counseling energy working with students to improve their 
academic achievement; to guide with developing peer-counseling and 
conflict resolution skills; and to help them develop four-year educational 
plans for high school and beyond. As a river, the CGCP easily adapts as 
it moves through the rocky terrain suited for young, active, and ener- 
gized adolescents. 

At the high school level, the CGCP becomes more like a series of 
focused canals that move the student from dependency to independence 
in goal setting and decision making. High school counselors make use of 
the guidance competencies to move students in the direction of autono- 
my as they make course selections, career, and college decisions. High 
school students must also develop a sense of themselves with respect to 
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the diverse and multicultural populations of which they find themselves 
a part. The caiials of the CGCP provide counselors with channels to help 
students identify the resources available in the school, the community, 
and within the students themselves to develop the group and relation- 
ship skills necessai y for educational and personal-social success. 

As a result of the implementation of the CGCP, all MCPS students 
are included in a comprehensive, organized, developmental, and compe- 
tency-based guidance program. Thanks to Gysbers' leadership and rec- 
ommendations, MCPS moved a long way in a short time. As a dynamic 
and flowing river, the CGCP carries the MCPS educational vision and 
dream of Success for Every Student to the end of this millennium and will 
carry it through the beginning of the year 2000 and beyond. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE MODEL'S RESPONSE TO 

COMPELLING CONTEMPORARY PROFESSIONAL ISSUES: 

Three main educational challenges confront MCPS today: (a) 
Multiculturalism, (b) Students At Risk, and (c) Technology. The CGCP 
provides counselors with direction to address each one. 

Multiculturalism 

As indicated earlier, minorities comprise 45% of the student popu- 
lation. The Board of Education has actively promoted the inclusion of 
multiculturalism's richness, strength, and diversity within the system. 
The MCPS Department of Human Relations has developed and imple- 
mented required inservice training programs that increase staff aware- 
ness, sensitivity, and skills in welcoming, including, and accommodating 
all minority students into the MCPS educational program. An 
International Student Admissions Office has been established to help 
international students with a smooth transition into the county schools. 
In addition, ESOL teachers and counselors are available for orientation, 
placement, adjustment, crisis intervention, and cultural issues. The 
MCPS Office of Information and Pupil and Community Services also 
help with the goal of inclusion. 

The CGCP, in particular, has designed specific group guidance 
competencies to address the inclusion of multiculturalism in all students' 
personal-social area of development. 

Through the competencies in the personal-social development 
area, the CGCP helps all students accept, respect, and value both indi- 
vidual and group differences and talents. It employs the metaphor of a 
rich and colorful tossed salad to explain acculturation; it has discarded 
the earlier 1900s monolithic immigration melting pot approach. Inclusion 
and respect of multicultural values and customs are fundamental to inter- 
national students' successful acculturation and development. 
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Students At Risk 

The MCPS vision and goal of success for every student directly 
addresses the challenges of at-risk students. A quality education is a fun- 
damental right of every student. The CGCP focuses particularly on stu- 
dents at risk. With the help of its organized, developmental, competency- 
based program, school counselors aim to ensure success for every stu- 
dent; provide them with networks and partnerships to keep them pro- 
ductive and in school, and create a climate in which staff effectiveness 
and interest can help encourage, respect, value, and support the students 
in danger of failing or dropping out. Success for students at risk is both 
expected and required. 

Technology 

The MCPS Department of Educational Media and Technology and 
its division of Computer- Related Instruction are in charge of the school 
system's Global Access Initiative. Tliis county wide computer network 
enables schools to acquire, transmit, and share computerized data within 
the school building and among other schools and the school system's 
central admiiiistrative office. With Global Access, school libraries are now 
being fully automated so that bar codes and scanners replace sign-out 
cards and hand stamps. Entire library catalogs and reference materials 
can now be searched. Information from the Internet and from the World 
Wide Web can be accessed and downloaded as needed. Now students can 
use many of the guidance software programs that arc available in the 
schools' media centers. Just recently, the state of Marylr«nd increased the 
opportunity for Global Access for all its public schools students when it 
recruited weekend volunteers to pull enough coaxial cable over the ceil- 
ing tiles of participating schools to wire numerous school classrooms for 
computer hookups. 

The CGCP also takes full advantage of Global Access capability. In 
the high school career centers, students are able to search and retrieve 
information on college and career information. Current college entrance 
requirements, academic offerings, and scholarship information help stu- 
dents gain the information to complete college admissions, financial aid, 
and scholarship application processes. 

Students are also able to investigate career possibilities, complete 
computerized interest surveys, and gather useful information about 
changes in career trends and areas of future economic growth or decline. 
Current college and career information is accessible, available, and use- 
ful. Counselors and career information coord inatois make use of Global 
Access to help students with important career and educational decisions. 
In addition, local school counselors can use their desktop computer to 
comn'iunicate on-line with staff members within their own building and 
with the central office guidance personnel. The CGCP has set the frame- 
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work, and as a learning tool, computer technology makes it possible to 
help every student succeed. 



HOW SUCCESSFUL HAS THE CGCP BEEN TO DATE? 

The CGCP has provided a powerful tool for the delivery of coun- 
seling and guidance services. The guidance competencies enable coun- 
selors to equip students with strategies essential to academic, education- 
al, and personal success. The competency framework is broad enough to 
comfortably envelop schoolwide programs such as conflict resolution 
and character education which have evolved in response to societal pres- 
sures for schools to assume greater leadership in guiding children. At the 
same time, increasing academic program demands make it more chal- 
lenging for counselors to carve out the time necessary for a fully realized 
classroom guidance program. Guidance and counseling is in competition 
with a host of other essential educational requirements for time and 
attention in the daily classroom instructional schedule. 

The structure of the CGCP has also evidenced the flexibility neces- 
sary for counselors to forge responsive counseling programs for the com- 
plex needs of today's students. Counselors have found the CGCP to be a 
reliable means for addressing family, individual, school, and interper- 
sonal concerns through both individual and small group counseling 
aroimd issues as difficult and complicated as loss/ grief, depression, 
ADHD, domestic violence, stress management, sexual harassment, and 
prejudice r . Juction. MCPS counselors work witli increasing numbers of 
youngsters in responsive counseling groups each year. Year-end CGCP 
data list the complexity and intensity of student needs as the primary 
challenge encountered by counselors seeking full implementation of the 
CGCP. 

As the requests for responsive counseling services have increased, 
so have schoolwide guidance support responsibilities increased. The 
original timeline delineated in the CGCP for school guidance program 
support does not reflect the responsibilities counselors have assumed 
with such activities as standardized testing, school climate, behavior 
management, PTA presentations, newsletters, mentoring, articulation, 
and a host of others. Counselors see the time demands of the EMT/ARD 
process, peer mediation programs, and other schoolwide programs as the 
biggest impediment to full implementation of the CGCP 

The CGCP, as the river that flows through the entire MCPS educa- 
tion terrain, has proved itself a powerful force in contributing to the 
change and progress needed to reach the system's vision for the new mil- 
lennium: "Success for Every Student..." As we approach the next omlury, 
counselors must use the CGCP's power and force to deliver programs 
that accurately respond to students' needs and help them meet the chal- 
lenges in their future. 
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MCPS GUIDANCE UNIT; 

PLANS AND GOALS FOR THE FUTURE 



The Guidance Unit must focus further on determining the impact 
of CGCP on students and the development of the desired competencies. 
How do we evaluate the program's efficacy? What kinds of records are 
needed to accurately gauge whether competencies are being mastered, 
and whether that mastery has resulted in improved student achieve- 
ment? The answers to these questions are critical and must guide the 
supervisory unit through continued implementation efforts, as well as 
enabling the counselors to be accountable for their work. Information is 
power. If we are to improve the program, we must obtain reliable and 
verifiable data to accurately assess the success of the CGCP implementa- 
tion. Aimual guidance program audits provide the opportunity for 
growth, development, and change. 

One measure of the success that helps to validate the current CGCP 
is the results of the MCPS 1995 Senior Exit Survey. This annual survey 
provides the graduating seniors' perspective of the MCPS educational 
program. The CGCP is a vital part of the seniors' educational experience. 
In May, 1995 (six years after the full implementation of the CGCP), 6,324 
(92%) of graduating seniors completed the school system's annual sur- 
vey. The responses of these seniors, who were in sixth grade when the 
CGCP was adopted, indicate positive satisfaction with their educational 
experiences with MCPS. Some of the findings reflect the CGCP contribu- 
tions. 

RESULTS FROM THE MCPS 1995 SENIOR CLASS EXIT SURVEY 

l6,324 Senior Participants) 

89% planned to attend college and obtain a bachelor degree or higher. 
80% felt exceptionally prepared for their future. 

69% rated math & English combined as best aspect of the curriculum. 
55% rated friends as an aspect of their educational experience. 

43% liked the flexibility in course selection. 

40% liked the opportunity to participate in sports. 

40% African Americans rated, after their parents, counselors and career- 
information coordinators as most influential in their college/career 
choice. 

15% were dissatisfied with textbooks and other instructional materials. 

9% disliked the grading policy. 

The MCPS 1995 Senior Exit Survey also revealed some educational 
interferences that serve as a needs assessment for changing the direction 
and force of the future CGCP. Seniors noted the following: 
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Survey of Interference Items 

41 % cited poor study habits as the biggest interference to learning. 

29% - 26% Hispanics and Whites respectively checked outside work as 
a major educational interference. 

22% - 14% Hispanics and African-Americans, and Whites and Asian- 
Americans, respectively, named financial worries as a major 
source of concern. In addition, Asian-American and 
Hispanics mentioned difficulty with the English language and 
family obligations as factors impacting their education. 

1995 SENIOR EXIT SURVEY: 

IMPLICATIONS FOR CGCP CHANGE AND DIRECTION: 

Since the CGCP plays a vital role in the MCPS curriculum, administration 
and counselors need to achieve the following: 

1. Examine grading procedures and instructional materials used in 
the classroom. 

2. Improve the teaching of study skills and time-management 
skills. Structure guidance units on how to study effectively and teach spe- 
cific behaviors to improve study skills. 

3. Increase parent awareness of educational interferences: (a) poor 
study habits, (b) after-school jobs, (c) family obligations, and (d) financial 
worries. 

4. Sensitize school staff to unique and different multicultural per- 
ceptions of interferences with tlie educational process. In particular, the 
CGCP needs to take into account the Hispanic senior student responses 
to the educational interferences experienced in MCPS: 



Survey items that Interfered with Hispanic Seniors 

29% outside job 

22% family obligations and financial worries 
1 6% frequent sickness 
14% difficulty with the English language 
6% safety issues 

5. Assist Hispanic students with postsecondary plans. Almost 9 % 
of Hispanics were undecided about what to do after high school. 
Hispanic males had lower expectations and needed help with career 
plans and motivation to earn a higher college degree. 

6. Sensitize school counselors and career information coordinators 
about their influence on African-American seniors' college and career 
plans. Fifty-six percent thought parents were most influential in their 
choice process; 40% thought school counselors and career information 
coordinators were the next most influential. 
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Using the data from the MCPS 1995 Senior Exit Survey, the guid- 
cince unit can respond effectively and change the CGCP emphasis and 
direction to address the compelling professional issues of multicultural- 
ism, students at risk, and technology. 

Certainly, technology is part of future planning, both for the deliv- 
ery of the CGCP and for record keeping and evaluation. As counselors 
become more computer literate, and as our school system is able to pro- 
vide more computer resources and training in database manipulation, 
less time will be spent on record keeping and our counseling and guid- 
ance program data will be more accurate. Counselors will be able to use 
the technological advances as tools to be more efficient in completing the 
paperwork and record keeping, so that more quality time may be spent 
delivering the CGCP competencies and responding directly to students' 
needs. 

As indicated earlier, one important MCPS goal is to continue our 
outreach and networking efforts with both business and community 
resources. Continued and expanded collaboration with the county men- 
tal health services to provide crucial therapeutic services to our students 
is an important future goal. Coordination of all pupil services within the 
branches of the school community, as well as integration with govern- 
ment and nonprofit mental health services is both possible and beneficial. 
The flexibility of the CGCP makes cooperation and coordination with 
other outside school agencies both practical and possible. 

In summary, the guidance unit must look at the CGCP structure 
and revise it as necessary to incorporate the increasing demands of mul- 
ticulturalism, at-risk students, inclusion targets for special-needs stu- 
dents, technology, and school guidance support programs, 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW ADOPTERS 
BEFORE IMPLEMENTING COMPREHENSIVE GUIDANCE 

School systems throughout the country need an organized, devel- 
opmental, comprehensive, competency-based program to effectively 
deliver the guidance and counseling information, attitudes, aind skills 
required for students' educational success in the new millennium. In his 
consultation work with Montgomery County, Gysbers offered this advice 
to revamp fragmented guidance services ii an organized guidance pro- 
gram. He laid out the following steps lor real system and program 
change; 

1. Decide you want to change. 

2. Cot organized: 

(a) Identify the necessary condition^ for change’; 

(b) Expect resistance; 

(c) Appreciate challenges; 

(d) Establish committees; 
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(d) Establish committees; 

(e) Begin a public relations campaign for change. 

3. Select guidance program structure: 

(a) Definition; 

(b) Rationale; 

(c) Assumptions. 

4. Define guidance program components: 

(a) Guidance curriculum's scope and sequence of competencies 
for all students; 

(b) Individual educational, career, and personal-social counsel- 
ing concerns; 

(c) Responsive group counseling services for selected students; 

(d) Guidance program support services. 

5. Assess current guidance program: 

(a) Identify current activities and resources; 

(b) Gather perceptions of students, parents, teachers, and 
administrators; 

(c) Identify the guidance staff's time-management plan and 
duty assignments. 

6. Conduct a survey or sample assessment of students' guidance needs. 

7. Decide what stays and what goes in the new guidance program. 

8. Select appropriate student competencies K-12. 

9. Establish a budget with the school principal. 

10. Modify the guidance office facilities. 

11. Develop a time-management plan for delivering guidance cur- 
riculum activities. 

12. Initiate staff development with counselors, teachers, and principals. 

13. Continue a planned program of public relations. 

14. Evaluate the guidance program: 

(a) Conduct an annual needs assessment with program participants; 

(b) Use program stmcture to determine and measure final out- 
comes; 

(c) Present evidence of activities completed and competencies 
mastered; 

(d) Use the annual needs assessment to conduct a program 
audit of student competencies mastered and the strength 
and weakness of the program. 

Most important, Gysbers suggests that working with the commit- 
ted and motivated K-12 principals and counselors who are determined to 
change and improve the guidance program. Once progress is made, then 
there is a bandwagon phenomenon and it becomes easier to enlist the 
support and commitment of other curious counselors. ITie following sug- 
gestions are critical for successful implementation of the CGCP: 

•Cultivate your principal's interest and support Make the princi- 
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pal a part of the guidance team. 

•Keep administrators informed with advanced notice of guidance 
program activities and publicize your efforts with faculty, parents, stu- 
dents, and community. 

•Gain school faculty support by collaborating with other instruc- 
tional personnel (supervisors, resource teachers, and other specialists) to 
determine who owns the delivery of the student guidance competencies. 

•Implement the CGCP structure and plan at every educational 
level so that the school system's guidance program ensures success for 
every student. 

SUMMARY 

The beginiiing of a new millennium is a special time for pause and 
reflection to examine the numerous challenges, opportunities, and possi- 
bilities for growth and development. It is critical to face the future with a 
vision that guides us into the new era. The MCPS vision of success for 
every student offers a far-reaching goal. It demands the best efforts of all 
employees to help students acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
essential for educational success and productive membership in tomor- 
row's expanding global village. 

To help prepare students for the 21st century, MCPS has inaugu- 
rated the CGCP to systematically deliver academic, educational, career, 
and personal-social competencies to all students. Like a river that nans 
through the entire educational landscape, the CGCP introduces basic 
guidance concepts through a developmentally appropriate, comprehen- 
sive, orgcinized, competency-based guidance model. 

In the elementary schools, the CGCP promotes a stream of educa- 
tional achievement by helping students develop self-awareness, become 
effective group members, and acquire problem-solving skills. Next, as the 
CGCP currents sweep through the middle schools, it reinforces the 
emphasis on increasing academic success, building self esteem, and nur- 
turing interpersonal decision making. Finally, as the CGCP flow's through 
the high school terrain, it instills in secondary students the motivation to 
learn, achieve, and make future plans for college, career, and beyond. At 
all levels, the CGCP's competencies help students shape their future by 
engaging them in information-seeking, goal-setting, and decision-mak- 
ing activities. 

Tlie CGCP serves as a river flow'ing seamlessly from one millenni- 
um to the next. Its power and force ensure that students emerge from the 
MCPS equipped with the skills they need to realize their dreams and ful- 
fill their potential. The CGCP delivers the MCPS vision for the next mil- 
lennium: "Success for Every Student..." 
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cHArmis 

The Comprehensive Guidance 
and Counseling Program of 
Richland School District One 

RONALD D. MILES 



RichUnd County School District One in Columbia, South Carolina is 
the third-largest school district in the state. Encompassing urban, subur- 
ban, and rural populations, the district serves over 27,000 students at 52 
educational sites. In the 1992-93 school year, it began a major restructuring 
of its guidance and counseling program. Richland One is now in its third 
year of the implementation of its comprehensive and developmental guid- 
ance and counseling program. 
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At the onset of the 1992-93 school year, the administration and 
Board of School Commissioners of Richland County School District One 
decided to take major steps to reorganize and restructure its guidance 
and counseling program. Although individual school programs were 
experiencing success, there was a serious void in districtwide efforts. 
Concerns voiced by parents, community leaders, and district employees 
included the following: lack of a written program; inequities in coun- 
selor-to-student ratios; misunderstanding of the roles of school coun- 
selors; and shortcomings in program services to students, parents, and 
teachers. 

Key to restructuring efforts was district and building level support 
for a Comprehensive Guidance and Counseling Program. The district 
was entering its third year of a "Five Year Strategic Plan." Many of the 
goals and objectives of this plan were closely related to guidance pro- 
gram initiatives. As efforts were made to attain the goals of the Five Year 
Strategic Plan, it became increasingly obvious that changes in the guid- 
ance program were needed in order to reach these goals. 

Under the leadership of former superintendent Dr. John R. 
Stevenson and current superintendent Dr. Donald J. Henderson, the dis- 
trict employed a district-level program coordinator whose responsibili- 
ties included district and individual school program assessment, dis- 
trictwide program restructuring, counselor training, and guidance pro- 
gram support initiatives for schools. 

The program coordinator was employed in the autumn of 1992 and 
began work on November 2. During the months of November and 
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began work on November 2. During the months of November and 
December, discussion focus groups and meetings for school counselors, 
principals, district administrators, parents, students, and teachers were 
held in order to explore needs and concerns. In addition, each of the 52 
educational sites was visited to assess facilities and the status of individ- 
ual school guidance programs. As an extension of the work started in 
November and December, a district-level needs assessment was devel- 
oped and conducted during the months of January and February,1993. 

In March of 1993, results of the focus groups, site visits, and needs 
assessment were compiled and reported to the district administration. 
District priorities included the need to adopt and develop a districtwide 
program model, the need to upgrade program facilities at a number of 
sites, the need to create equity in counselor-to-student ratios, and the 
need to provide current and "state-of-the-art" staff development training 
for school counselors. It was apparent that major changes had to occur 
and the district was ready to address these needs. 

ATTRACTIVENESS OF THE MODEL 

Richland County School District One is a richly diverse school dis- 
trict. Encompassing most of the land area of the county, it is the third 
largest school district in South Carolina. With over 27,000 students and 
over 4,000 employees, the district includes the urban population of the 
state's capital city, Columbia, as well as surrounding suburban and rural 
areas. 

In selecting a program model, the district was aware that whatev- 
er model selected, it had to be flexible and adaptable in order to address 
the multitude of community needs. In addition, the model had to support 
the goals of the Five Year Strategic Plan. 

Carolyn Donges, Education Associate for Guidance Services for the 
state of South Carolina, was contacted as a consultant to identify guid- 
ance program models. In addition. Dr. Joseph C. Rotter of the University 
of South Carolina was contacted as a consultant with this initiative. 
District-level steering, advisory, and program committees were orga- 
nized and tlae review work began. 

After careful review and consideration, the district adopted the 
model described by Gysbers and Henderson (1994) as its model for pro- 
gram restructuring. The two major attractions to this model can be sim- 
ply identified through the terms "comprehensive" and "developmental." 
The district needed a program model that was n'lore than a listing of ser- 
vices. It needed a guidance program that was an integral component of 
each student's educational process. In addition, the district wanted a 
program that would assist all students to acquire age-appropriaie com- 
petencies related to career, educational, personal, and social pursuits, 

r- 
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The model described by Gysbers and Henderson (1994) did just that. 

Upon the adoption of a program model, district committees iden- 
tified a philosophy or "mission statement" as a beacon to guide the 
process of program development and implementation. The district's phi- 
losophy for developmental guidance and counseling follows. 



DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

Developmental guidance and counseling is an integral part of the 
educational process and must be consistent with the philosophy and 
objectives of the school in which it operates. It is an organized effort of 
the school to help all students to develop their maximum potential, both 
academically and socially. 

Guidance and counseling can be effective dealing with incidents as 
they occur, but it functions best as a planned program providing contin- 
uous assistance to students during their school experiences as they 
accomplish tasks which lead to their cognitive and affective develop- 
ment. It is most effective when there is cooperation among teachers, par- 
ents, the counselor, the administration, the students, and the community. 

The members of the district felt that this philosophy not only 
reflects its commitment to its students but is also compatible with the 
overall purpose of the program concept. 

Once a program model was adopted and a philosophy developed, 
the district launched a major initiative to create public awareness of the 
need for chcinge within the current guidance program. The district's cable 
television channel was used to educate the community regarding devel- 
opmental needs of students and how a Comprehensive Guidance and 
Counseling Program can involve all concerned adults in addressing these 
needs. The district program coordinator in conjunction with the district's 
Department of Media Services created a weekly television program titled 
"Kids Nowadays." Sixteen episodes were filmed and broadcast during 
the spring of 1993. The programs were so well received that "Kids 
Nowadays" filmed an additional 31 episodes over the next three-year 
period. 

A districtwide guidance newsletter, PTA/PTO meetings, and staff 
training sessions were also used to generate awareness and support. 
Throughout the public awareness campaign, district level program com- 
mittees composed of counselors, parents, teachers, and administrators 
were involved. Their combined efforts served to define a "new direction" 
for the guidance and counseling program in Richland County School 
District One. Table 15.1 outlines the goals of the district's new direction 
for its guidance program. 

Again the district used the work of Drs. Norman Gysbers and 
Patricia Henderson (1994) as a resource in defining its new direction. 
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SCHOOL COUNSELING: A NEW DIRECTION 



FROM: 


TO: 


Position 


Program 


Ancillary Services 


Planned Components 


Remedial Only 


Developmental and Preventive 


Reactive 


Proacti\^e 


Administrative or Clinical 


Educational 


Some Students Ser\ ed 


All Students Served 


Office Services 


Direct Services (Students, Parents, 
and Colleagues) 



Table 15.1. An outline of the goals of the district's new direction for its 
guidance program. 



With the success of its employee and community awareness efforts, 
the hardest work of the district was yet to come. First, the parameters of 
the program approach had to be tailored to meet the district's needs. And 
second, once a written program was developed and adopted, the real 
work of program implementation had to occur. The district was aware of 
these challenges and its guidance program committees were eager to 
begin their work. 

THE DEVELOPMENT, ADOPTION, 

AND IMPLEMENTATION OF THE MODEL 

The process of developing, adopting, and implementing a compre- 
hensi\ e and developmental guidance program is a demanding, ongoing, 
and rewarding experience. As one layer of need is identified and 
addressed, another layer is exposed. School districts beginning this 
process need to be aware that the work of restructuring is clearly a three 
to five year process. Although some individuals may become frustrated 
that everything doesn't change immediately, they need to remember that 
just as programs did not reach where they are in a year, they will not be 
changed in one year either. Commitment, hard work, clear communica- 
tion, and support are critical factors during the process of program 
restructuring. 

r^chland County School District One knew that once a model and 
philosophy were adopted, certain staff and program assumptions had to 
he identified as cornerstones for the foundation of its comprehensive 
developmental guidance and counseling program. Again, borrowing 
from the work of Gysbers and Henderson (1994) the following assump- 
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tions were written. Combined with the district's philosophy, these 
assumptions serve as a written introduction to the district's completed 
program. 



RICHLAND COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT ONE DEVELOPMENTAL 

GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAM ASSUMPTIONS 

For effective implementation of the Development Guidance and 
Counseling Program to occur, certain staff and program conditions must 
exist. The Richland County School District One Developmental Guidance 
and Counseling Program is based on the following assumptions: 

Staff Assumptions 

• School counselors shall be fully certified by the South Carolina 
State Department of Education and shall have the requisite 
training to fulfill their responsibilities and specialized job 
assignments. 

• School counselors shall maintain and operate within the guide- 
lines of the ethical standards prescribed by the American 
School Counselor Association. 

• The counselor will completely and professionally carry out the 
following fi\ e basic roles (these roles are defined further in the 
program components): 

1. Program Management 

2. Guidance 

3. Counseling 

4. Consultation 

5. Coordination 

• The counselor is an integral part of the school community team, 
which includes teachers, administrators, specialists, parents, 
health professionals, and other community representatives. 

• Conditions for effective program implementation will include 
administrative commitment to and support of the guidance 
programs, favorable interpersonal relations among the school 
staff, adequate physical resources, adequate time for the 
delivery of services, and an adequate budget. 

• The counselor-to-student ratio shall be appropriate to imple- 
ment the comprehensive guidance program as designed in 
this framework. 



Program Assumptions 

rhe guidmice program: 

• Services equally all students, parents, teachers, and other recip- 
ients regardless of gender, race, ethnicity, cultural background, 
sexual orientation, disability, socio-economic status, learning 
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ability level, or language; 

• Guarantees the student access to the counselor and the coun- 
selor to the student; 

• Helps develop and protect students' individuality; 

• Helps students function effectively with others in the school, 
home, and community; 

• Helps all students develop competencies at all educational levels; 

• Assists students in their personal, social, career, and education- 
al development; 

• Provides consultation and coordination services to the teachers, 
parents, administrators, and others who work with students; 

• Provides developmental as well as preventive and remedial 
services; 

• Is both an integral part of and an independent component of 
the total education program; 

• Is continuously refined through systematic planning, design- 
ing, implementing, and evaluating. 

A multitude of initiatives need to occur if a school district is to be 
successful in changing the direction of its guidance and counseling pro- 
gram. Dozens of pages could barely address the creative efforts of so 
many individuals in Richland County School District One who gave 
unselfishly of their time and talent in developing and implementing the 
program restructurin ;. The following timeline gives an overview of the 
major initiatives thai came into play as the district worked over a five- 
year period to develop, adopt, implement, and assess its program. 

GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING RESTRUCTURING 

Richland County School District One: 

An Overview 1992-93 

• Employed district-level guidance coordinator; 

• Assessed the status of all district schools' guidance and coun- 
seling programs; 

• Began monthly staff-development training sessions for all 
school counselors; 

• Developed a comprehensive K-12 career-development pro- 
gram (one of the first in the state); 

• Identified counselor training needs; 

• Began a weekly parent education cable television series, "Kids 
Nowadays" (filmed 16 segments); 

• Established district-wide guidance newsletter. 

1993-94 

• Developed a districtwide K-12 comprehensive developmental 
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guidance program (competency based in the areas of student 
self-awareness, interpersonal relationships, career develop- 
ment, and health /safety); 

• Correlated district's developmental program to the objectives 
of the Strategic Plan; 

• Provided staff development for all counselors in these areas: 
program management, individual and small-group counseling, 
parent and teacher consultation, cross-cultural counseling, 
accountability and public relations; 

• Implemented districtwide career planning for all students 
beginning in grade 5; 

• Implemented the "Guidance Information System" career devel- 
opment computer-based program in all seven high schools; 

• Continued the weekly parent education cable television series, 
"Kids Nowadays" (filmed 15 segments); 

• Developed, in collaboration with Adult Education, a parent 
education workbook to accompany "Kids Nowadays"; 

• Implemented "Guidance Nine Weeks Reports" foi the purpose 
of program accountability. 

1994-95 

• Implemented district's K-12 comprehensive developmental 
guidance program; 

• Adopted school district policy to ensure guidance program 
implementation; 

• Continued staff-development training for all school counselors; 

• Conducted first "Community Agencies and Resources Fair"; 

• Created district level "Guidance Advisory Committee" for 
community involvement; 

• Began district-level scholarship committee; 

• Implemented "Scholarship Information Board" on Cable 
Channel 12; 

• Continued "Guidance Nine Weeks Reports" for accountability; 

• Continued the weekly parent education cable television series, 
"Kids Nowadays" (filmed 16 segments); 

• Conducted a program assessment of all middle and high school 
guidance programs — areas of need identified are: 

1. Full implementation of the district's program in all 
schools; 

2. Improve communication with the community 
regarding guidance services; 

2. I’rovide adequate facilities for amnselors to provide 
full program services; 

4. Assess amount of time counselors spend on adminis- 
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trative tasks that restrict their availability to students; 

5. Maintain student records in a confidential manner; 

6. Extend counselor contracts to complete activities that 
need to be accomplished during the summer and 
before school begins. 

1995 -% 

• Implemented ''Guidaiice Activities and Resources Guide" to 
accompany district's K-12 comprehensive developmental 
guidance program; 

• Created and distributed district guidance brochures for all stu- 
dents and their families; 

• Employed three new elementary school counselors which, in 
turn, reduced the number of elementary schools with part-time 
services from 14 to 8; 

• Continued staff development training for all school counselors; 

• Created counselor communication councils on the elementary, 
middle, and high chool levels; 

• Updated "Guidance Nine Weeks Reports" for better account- 
ability; 

• Recognized as national exemplary program by the National 
Tech Prep Network, the American Vocational Association, and 
the College Board; 

• Updated all 47 segments of the weekly parent-education cable 
television series, "Kids Nowadays"; 

• Identified additional needs in the following areas; 

1. Full program implementation; 

2. Staffing on elementary, middle, and high school levels; 

3. Counselor training and accountability; 

4. Admmistrative/clerical duties that restrict the time 
that counselors spend in direct services to students 
and their families; 

• Developed a restructuring plan for high school guidance. 

1996-97 

• Employed two new elementary school counselors which, in 
[mn, reduced the number of elementary schools with part-time 
services from 8 to 6; 

• Implemented restructuring plan in each high school guidance 
department; 

• Developed middle school guidvince program restructuring pro- 
posal; 

• Organized districtwide supplementary career resources 
research ct)mmil tee; 




• Implemented districtwide strategies for positive school climate; 

• Organized parent-education initiatives by district school clusters; 

• Conducted program implementation assessments at selected 
elementary schools; 

• Continued counselor-staff development training; 

• Continued visits to each school; 

• Continued quarterly accountability reporting. 



From the previous time line, several initiatives require more 
detailed commentary. The development of the written comprehensive 
developmental guidance and counseling program along with its 
"Guidance Nine Weeks Report" for accountability will be explained in 
the following section relative to how the program functions. At this time 
the areas of staff development, district policy revision, program assess- 
ment, and public relations will be addressed. 

In the area of professional development, the district became aware 
that its guidance staff had diverse training backgrounds. From minimum 
course work for certification to advanced degrees in counseling, school 
counselors were at many different levels of counseling skills and program 
mcmagement techniques. Beginning in the 1993-94 school year, the dis- 
trict initiated a detailed program of staff development designed to 
address the professional needs of its school counselors. Based on yearly 
needs assessments, the district contracts with consultants across the 
m country to provide state-of-the-art staff development sessions for its 

E counselors. These sessions are held on a monthly basis and provide the 

counselors with current and practical strategies related to the require- 
ments of their programs. 

Once the program for the district was written, the need for its 
adoption was apparent. Upon review of the then-current policy, it was 
obvious that tliis policy, written in 1974, was outdated and, in fact, con- 
tradictory to the new direction the district had taken. Therefore, a new 
policy was written <md reviewed throughout the district in the spring of 
1994. It was formally adopted by the Board of School Commissioners in 
September, 1994. The revised policy follows. 

POLICY 

Guidance and Counseling Services 

The board shall direct the superintendent to ensure that compre- 
hensive developmental guidance and counseling services shall be avail- 
able for every s iident. The district shall adhere to federal and slate reg- 
ulations in the iiuplemeiilation i4 these services. 

Administrative Rule 

A comprehensive developmental guidance program shall be uli- 




lized to assist each student to be successful in his/her lifelong academic, 
vocational, and personal growth. This program shall be an integral com- 
ponent of the total educational program and shall include services in the 
areas of student guidance and counseling, parent and teacher consulta- 
tion, and coordination of guidance-related activities. This program shall 
include a planned K-12 guidance curriculum which identifies student 
competencies and counselor strategies in the areas of student self-aware- 
ness, interpersonal relationships, career development, and health and 
safety. 

School Counselors working witliin this program shall be fully cer- 
tified by the State Department of Education and shall adhere to the ethi- 
cal standards prescribed by the American School Counselor Association. 
They shall have the training necessary for fulfilling their responsibilities 
and specialized job assignments. 

The comprehensive developmental guidance program shall be 
continually refined through systematic review, planning, and evaluation. 

After the policy was adopted and the written program was imple- 
mented, the district decided to assess einy new or recurring barriers to full 
implementation. Again, the district contacted Carolyn Donges of the 
South Carolina State Department of Education to provide consultation 
services. During the months of October, November, and December she 
visited the schools of the district in order to identify program strengths, 
barriers, and improvement recommendations. Her report, which gave aii 
in-depth, school-by-school assessment, proved valuable in assisting the 
district with the implementation of its new program. 

A critical component of the district's restructuring efforts was its 
efforts to inform its community of the "new" district guidance program. 
During the spring of 1995, counselors and parents worked together to 
design guidance program brochures on the elementary, middle, and high 
school levels. A brochure was sent home with each student in the district. 
The brochures were colorful and outlined the guidance program for each 
level. Each brochure was personalized with the name and telephone 
number of each student's counselor. The brochures served not only as 
public-awareness tools, but also served as referral sources for parent and 
student needs. 

The guidance program restructuring efforts of Richland County 
School District One have served to greatly redefine the role of school 
counselors and the functions of guidance programs. In addition, coun- 
selors, teachers, administrators, students, parents, and community mem- 
bers now better see how they can work in collaboration in the delivery of 
a comprehensive developmental guidance and counseling program. 

HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS IN OUR DISTRICT 
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The written comprehensive developmental guidance and counsel- 
ing program is a competency-based program. It features a developmen- 
tal hierarchy of student skills that begin on the kindergarten level and 
expand on each grade level through grade 12. The student competencies 
are clustered in four domains: 

• student self-awareness 

• student interpersonal relationships 

• student career development 

• student health and safety 

Student competencies were identified by district program devel- 
opment committees. Resources for this work included the ''Missouri 
Model/' the NOTCC Career Development Guidelines (1992), the SCANS 
Report, and the work of Dr. Robert Myrick (1987). 

Competencies were selected based on needs assessments of stu- 
dents, parents, and educators. Once the competencies were identified, 
they were arranged in a grade level hierarchy that emphasized student 
growth and development. 

In this written format, the student competencies are matched with 
counselor strategies. The counselor strategies were outlined in reference 
to the guidance program model described by Gysbers and Henderson 
(1994) in four areas: 

• individual planning 

• responsive services 

• guidance curriculum 

• system support 

A departure that the district made from the guidance program model was 
in its organizational framework. Rather than using the four strategy 
areas as a means of program dimensions, it defined each program com- 
ponent by the student competency domain. A sample page for each 
domain follows. 

The final written document for the comprehensive developmental 
guidance and counseling program of Richland County School District 
One includes five major sections: 

• Introduction (Philosophy and Assumptions) 

• Counselor Roles and Responsibilities 

• Ethical Guidelines 

• Four Major Program Components 

• Policies and Procedures Related to the Program 

these five sections provide an organizational framework for dis- 
trict initiatives. A supporting document titled Resources and Activities 
Guide provides in-depth planning of counselor strategies. This guide was 






developed in 1995. 

Three district-level activities ensured the full implementation of 
the district's program. First, as outlined earlier, quality state-of-the-art 
staff development is utilized. Second, each counselor is visited on a reg- 
ular basis by the district program coordinator to review the status of the 
program's implementation. The program coordinator serves as both a 
program manager and resource provider /planner for individual coun- 
selors. Third, each nine-weeks grading period school counselors are 
required to complete a program accountability report. These reports 
serve as both formative and summative evaluations of the program's suc- 
cess. A copy follows. 

In summary, the comprehensive developmental guidance and 
counseling program of Richland County School District One is more than 
a written plan in a notebook. It is a program designed to meet the needs 
of its students. It is more than a list of expectations. It is reviewed and 
assessed regularly Expectations without inspections would be less than 
acceptable. 



SUCCESS OF THE PROGRAM TO DATE 



The successes of the efforts to restructure the comprehensive devel- 
opmental guidance and counseling program of Richland County School 
District One have been many. First, school counselor professional image 
has greatly improved. The 82 district counselors view themselves as valu- 
able employees who play an mtegral role m the educational success of 
their students. 

Second, the public perception of school counseling within the dis- 
trict has greatly improved. Parents and community members view the 
program as exemplary and as a major asset to the district. The compre- 
hensive developmental guidance and counseling program has received 
several merit citations from the Board of School Commissioners. In addi- 
tiori, the program has been featured as a national exemplary program by 
the National Tech Prep Network, The College Board, and the American 
Vocational Association. 



Third, student and teacher requests for assistance have shown a 
marked increase. Teachers view school counselors as valuable resources 
and collegial consultants. Students view the counselors as caring advo- 
cates. During the 1995-9o school year, over 46,000 referrals for assistance 
were made to district counselors by students. Over 28,000 parent and/or 
teacher consultation sessions were held. 

Fourth, because of the counselor commitment to a developmental 
model, the district now has 98'1|, of their graduates either enrolled in po.st- 
.secondary educational experiences or involved in the work force. The 
district's graduates' unemployment rate is less than half the national rate. 

Fifth, the number of scholarships awarded to Richland One stu- 
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dents has doubled since the guidance program was implemented. The 
graduating class of 1995 received over 13 million dollars in scholarships. 

And sixth, the district support for comprehensive developmental 
guidance and counseling is apparent at every school. From the reassign- 
ment of nonguidance duties to increases in financial support, counselors 
know that they are appreciated. Guidance program facilities have been 
greatly improved. New counselors have been employed which, in turn, 
has reduced the district's average counselor-to-student ratio. The ele- 
mentary school counselor-to-student ratio is now 1:450. The middle 
school ratio is 1:350. The high school ratio is 1:250. 

There now exists a serious and caring commitment to quality 
school counseling in Richland County School District One, 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

Short-term plans for the 1997-98 school year include the following 
initiatives: 

• Implement a restructuring plan in each middle school guidance 
department; 

• Organize district wide committee to review and update the dis- 
trict's K-12 comprehensive developmental guidance and coun- 
seling program; 

• Continue counselor staff development and training; 

• Continue visits to each school; 

• Continue quarterly accountability reporting. 



The major initiative for this upcommg school year will be to review 
and update the district's written program. Competencies and strategies 
will be closely reviewed to assure optimum program proficiency eind 
accountability. 

In addition to these short term plans, guidance program facilities 
will be greatly enhanced due to the district's recent victory in securing 
bond referendum funding for $184 million. This is the largest bond refer- 
endum in the history of the state. Tl'iis money is designated for the build- 
ing of new schools and the renovation of all existing schools. Of course, 
necessary and appropriate guidance program facilities will be part of 
these efforts. 

The district will also continue to reduce the coimselor-to-student 
ratio on both the elementary and middle school levels. ThQ district goal 
is a ratio of 1:250 on all levels. 

The exciting part of any future developments within the guidai^ce 
and counsclmg program of Richland County School District One is 
knowing the success that has been achieved thus far and the dedication 
the district has to achieving an exemplary school counseling program. 
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There is a definite commitment to providing the best for all district stu- 
dents. 

ADVICE FOR OTHER DISTRICTS 

Advice for other school districts is based in six simple principles. 
First, receive and nurture district-level support. Superintendents, pro- 
gram directors, and school board members are key players who need to 
be involved from the beginning. 

Second, involve counselors, teachers, principals, parents, students, 
and community members in the development of the program. 
Remember, the more people who assist with this process, the greater the 
advocate and support base will become. 

Third, public relations and accountability are critical in gathering 
and maintaining support. They are valuable resources in assuring that 
the guidance program is necessary and important for all students. 

Fourth, there is no need to reinvent the wheel. Contacting other 
school districts and specialists in the field of school counseling can prove 
very important. We can all learn from each others' success and mistakes. 

Fifth, take your time. Remember that Rome was not built in a day. 
Expect resistance. Change is not easy for many people. It is better to 
spend several years developing a quality program than just spending a 
few months developing a program that only works on paper. 

And sixth, continue to hope. Life without hope is meaningless. 
Hope for our students is critical. And hope for quality school guidance 
programs is necessary. Remember the words of Dr. Martin Luther King 
when he said, "Keep your eyes on the prize and carry forth." 
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Guidance and Counseling 
— New Hampshire Style — 
Update to 1996 



]OSEPmnt B. HAYSUP 
JAMES 



Presently, nearly one half of New Hampshire's public schools are 
implementing a Comprehensive Guidance and Counseling Program with 
its own professional development plan to meet the needs of all students, 
from kindergarten through grade 12. This chapter covers the process by 
which the transition to comprehensive guidance came about, special features 
of the model, adoption strategies, current status, success, and challenges. 



SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS 

In September 1987, the New Hampshire State Board of Education 
strongly advised counselors in New Hampshire's public schools to alter 
the manner in which they delivered guidance and counseling programs 
to students. Nine years later, many schools that heeded this advice (in 
New Hampshire the state does not mandate) were well along in imple- 
menting a 100% Comprehensive Guidance and Counseling Program with 
its own professional development plan to meet the needs of all students, 
from kindergarten through grade 12. 

The transition from delivering guidance services to facilitating 
guidance programs has been a long and rocky one, and the board of 
directors of the New Hampshire Comprehensive Guidance and 
Counseling Program (NHCGCP) has taken many twists and turns along 
the way. 

The writer recommends that the reader peruse chapter 6 of the ear- 
lier edition of Guidance and Counseling Nezo Hanipshire Style. It carefully 
describes the start-up process that made it all happen, initially using fed- 
eral funds and then tapping ever-diminishing state funds. To understand 
the multitude of problems with state funding, the reader would have to 
live in, and try to work in, a state that has no broad-based taxes and 
whose gubernatorial candidates "take the pledge" to veto any iimrmo or 
sales tax that might be presented by the legislature. 

In addition to new state-approved standards promulgated in 1984 
that required greater accountability through the development of student 
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that required greater accountability through the development of student 
outcomes for guidance programs K-12, six additional factors contributed 
to the development of this program: 

1. The desire that a number of counselors and their principals 
expressed to change guidance and counseling from an ancillary service to 
a program with its own set of student competencies and curriculum; 

2. The news that Dr. Norman Gysbers, a counselor educator at the 
University of Missouri-Columbia, was developing a comprehensive 
guidance pre gram in collaboration with the Missouri State Department 
of Education and would perhaps be available as a resource; 

3. The availability of vocational education funds to develop a pilot 
project that would make career counseling a respectable activity for all 
counselors; 

4. The recognition on the part of all parties — counselors, counselor 
educators, state department personnel, and school administrators — that 
counselors needed to come out of the office and go into tl'ie classroom to 
gain greater visibility throughout the school; 

5. The desire to ultimately involve business and industry who are, 
of course, the potential employers of all students; 

6. The availability of assistance from others who are beginning to 
develop and implement comprehensive career guidance programs; 

7. Finally, and probably most important, the opportunity to devel- 
op a guidance curriculum with a key emphasis on student out- 
comes. 



Nine years after beginning the program, personnel in 170 New 
Hampshire schools have received training using the manual. New 
Hampshire Comprehensive Guidance and Counselin;^ Prograt7v A Guide to an 
Improved Model for Program Development (Carr, J. et al., 1988) and a struc- 
tured training program. These 170 schools represent nearly one half of 
New Hampshire's public schools. After a one-year hiatus and using 
school-to-work regional funding, this training continues through 1996-97. 

SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE MODEL 

The New Hampshire Model, not surprisingly, is very similar to the 
Missouri Model. Dr. Norman Gysbers of the University of Missouri- 
Columbia has been our mentor from the beginning. We have worked 
with Gysbers and with Harry Drier of the Center for Education and 
Training for Employment at Ohio State University from 1987 to the pre- 
sent. With their help, we have matured from a small ba.se of counselors 
and teachers developing training programs and curriculum materials to 
a regional cadre of training staff that is currently planning a liaison with 
school-to-vvork efforts. 
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One of the most attractive features of the model was its promise to 
free counselors from nonguidance functions that seemed to creep into the 
position and never let go. Our biggest success thus far has been the col- 
laborative training with persons otlier than counselors. Principals^ teach- 
ers, and even community members see the benefit in enabling counselors 
to carry out the tasl« that they are trained to do by assigning the 
nonguidance functions to the appropriate personnel. 

STRATEGIES USED IN 
GAINING ADOPTION OF THE MODEL 

In 1987, it seemed the time was right for the development of this 
New Hampshire Model. A small group of professionals from around the 
slate was granted funds to spend a week at Ohio State University to 
develop the procedures and, subsequently, a procedures manual. They 
received support and tutelage from Gysbers and Drier. This group of pro- 
fessionals comprised the following: a counselor and a principal team 
from four geographically and demo graphically different schools, three 
counselor educators (two from public colleges, one from a private col- 
lege), one state department consultant in vocational guidance, and a pro- 
ject editor. From this "think tank" emerged not only a product (the man- 
ual) but also a process (the training program). These 13 people became 
the Project Steering Committee and the trainers for 14 pilot schools who 
attended the first summer institute in August of 1987. In a sense, the 
steering committee was receiving training at the same time that they 
were training staffs from their own and 10 other schools. 

We were very wise this first summer to bring Gysbers to present 
the overall picture of the model and to help us develop Comprehensive 
Guidance and Counseling "New Hampshire Style." He stayed through- 
out our training that first summer. We appreciate his leadership, support, 
and encouragement in all aspects of the training. We strongly recommend 
that others who are using the Missouri Model or an adaptation of it keep 
him involved every step of the way. 

In subsequent years of the NHCGCP effort (1987-1991), a board of 
directors was formed, representing counselors, teachers, principals, and 
counselor educators. This board set the guidelines and used federal funds 
to convene staff-development teams for training purposes. We closely fol- 
lowed the Missouri Model, and provided support and mentoring to each 
other through frequent regional and statewide meetings. 

We differed somewhat from the organizational aspects of the 
Missouri Model in that we used the grassroots approach to the gover- 
nance of the program. The program did not come from the slate (as pre- 
viously mentioned, New Hampshire does not mandate). Instead, it arose 
from the participants themselves. As new participants completed the 







training sessions and returned to their schools with tasks to perform, they 
became the advocates for the program. Through some additional federal 
funding, we were able to meet in a statewide conference at least three 
times a year duriiig the first several years. At these conferences, veterans, 
as well as newcomers, were able to share their success and work out their 
challenges. In addition to the statewide conferences, regional meetings 
were conducted and run by the participants. 

HOW THE PROGRAM FUNCTIONS TODAY— 

THE NEW TRAINING MANUAL 

In 1993, as federal funds waned and state funding took over, it was 
necessary to reorganize the board of directors. The management of funds 
moved from Plymouth State College to a regional collaborative, the 
Southeastern Regional Educational Services Center (SERESC) in the 
southern part of the state, and the program became NHCGCP, Inc, 

In 1996, as federal funds were about to become block grants, and 
because most of those were earmarked for school- to-work initiatives, the 
NHCGCP, Inc. played a vital role to ensure that every student is prepared 
to compete in the work world. A grant to the New Hampshire School-To- 
Work Initiative offered counselors a great opportunity to develop career- 
guidance programs at all levels. 

The lead article in the fall 1995 issue of Update, the newsletter of the 
NHCGCP, describes the career-guidance part of the School-To-Work 
Transitions Grant, "Building Learning Communities." Tlie School-To- 
Work Initiative is divided into three parts: school-based learning, work- 
based learning, and connecting activities. The NHCGCP provides a 
framework for school-based learning activities in the guidance curricu- 
lum. In grades K-6, such experiences include the following: working in 
student teams to design problem-solving strategies and make decisions; 
introduction to business principles, mcludmg social skills and ethics; and 
exposure to academic subject matter that relates to solving real-world 
problems. 

In grades 7-10, school-based learning experiences build and rein- 
force the experiences learned in elementary school. Students expand 
career awareness and explore career options to provide a greater under- 
standing of social and economic life, including the nature of labor mar- 
kets, the variety of occupations these economies demand, and the career 
clusters into which the various occupations fall. Increased responsibility 
for self-evaluation, decision making, and career planning are tasks of the 
middle years. Access to structured service learning in the communitv and 
job shadowing are encouraged. 

In grades 11-12, guidance and counseling activities continue to 
assist students in decision making, career exploration and planning, and 
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postsecondary training opportunities. Counselors work to ensure that 
students obtain the requisite school and work-based experiences to suc- 
cessfully pursue their career goals beyond high school. 

Connecting activities refers to the activities needed to ensure link- 
ages between school and work-based learning. Counselors can help form 
partnerships in the community to ensure that students have an opportu- 
nity to see academic, technical, and personal skills applied in the work- 
place. 

A central component and one of the major strengths of the School- 
To-Work proposal is the NHCGCP — it infuses the school's curriculum 
with career awareness and career development activities. School districts 
in School-To-Work communities whll be required to describe how these 
activities will be integrated into their total School-To-Work system. 
Schools who have adopted the NHCGCP will have the structure in place 
to play a major role in School-To-Work. 

In response to the School-To-Work initiative, a committee of the 
NHCGCP is rewriting the manual and working with the School-To-Work 
regionals to implement A Manual for a Coniprehensivc Career Guidance and 
Counseling Program (Carr, J.V, et. al, 1996). The training manual has been 
revised to include the emerging emphasis on career guidance and, specif- 
ically, the School-To-Work programs that . are increasing in number, 
importance, and depth. (Copies of the revised manuals are available on 
order from SERESC, 11 Peabody Road, Derry, NH 03038.) Part of this 
emphasis has been to stress career guidance and counseling to a greater 
degree. 

In the previous manual, the accepted goal was to help all students 
attain their potential in all aspects of their lives. Although this remains 
the overall goal of the revision, that goal has become more centered 
around the work expectations of today's student populations. All stu- 
dents are expected to prepare for a suitable occupation. This dictates that 
the development of individual student talents and abilities is driven by 
their potential participation in the nation's workforce. In the earlier man-, 
ual, it was important to create an awareness of the conditions that were 
preventing school counselors from meeting the developmental needs of 
all students. Those who have worked on the revised manual are moving 
ahead on the assumption that most of the counselors and others involved 
in these changes know about the roadblocks. It is also assumed that they 
accept the validity of the criticisms and beliefs about those guidance pro- 
grams that may not bo meeting the needs of all students. 

ITie New Hampshire Model has been rewritten mto a training 
manual format by persons whi’> are actively involved in NHCGCP. From 
the very beginning, we created a visual model (Figure 16. 1) that con- 
tained the elements of the Missc^uri Model but, of course, we converted it 
to New Hampshire Style. We organized the model around the 10 student 
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competency domains and fit them into the visual model which we named 
''New Hampshire Comprehensive (Career) Guidance and Counseling 
Program: An Approved Model for Program Development." An outer cir- 
cle is divided into the four program components: guidance curriculum, 
individual planning, responsive services, and system support and pro- 
gram development (the delivery system). These circumscribe three inter- 
connecting circles which define the elements of students' development: 
career development, educational development, and personal-social 
development (that which is delivered). As you examine Figure 16.1, you 
will note that we managed to fit 9 of the 10 student competency domains 
within those 3 program components, leaving life roles development to 
stand in the middle with our androgynous person. This figure portrays 
the current comprehensive career guidance and counseling program: 

• Focuses attention on addressing the developmental needs of 




Figure 1 . Adtiplrilion cjf the Missouri model .is used in tlie Now Hampshire model. 
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all students as the top priority; 

• Identifies student competencies and outcomes that relate to 
the corresponding developmental needs of students; 

• Develops and implements a counseling program which assists 
students in learning the selected competencies and attaining 
the agreed-upon outcomes; 

• Responds to students at those times when they face problems 
or special decisions; 

• Supports other educational programs, but always remains a 
separate and equal component of the school's educational mis- 
sion; 

Each section of the new manual presents a unit in itself. Each sec- 
tion is the subject of a training event. Bound in loose-leaf format, it can be 
easily copied as overhead transparencies or as handouts for all partici- 
pants of the training program. The section titles and the language of this 
new manual will be readily understood not only by counselors and other 
educators but also by business, industry, and community. It is a truly 
user-friendly document, modified by critiques of both the document and 
the training. 

These section titles are as follows: 

• Overview — Overview of a complete career guidance program; 

• The Steering Committee — ^The need aiid use of an effective com- 
mittee; 

• Time and task analysis — Stepping back for a better view; 

• Needs Assessment — Setting student goals and program goals; 

• Guidance Curriculum — Developing and tying into the career 
guidance program; 

• Program Resources — Looking at staff, time, equipment, materials, 
and budget; 

• Evaluation — Meeting agreed-upon student goals and program 
goals. 

Each section is complete within itself. Each contains documents 
that correspond to the action of the section. These documents can be 
copied or revised to fit u given situation. 

CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

We are currently moving from a strictly volunteer training staff to 
a full-time staff member — the current chair of the board of directors will 
work with regional trainers in developing progran^is and procedures. The 
challenge that the board and the regional trainers face is to fit into the 
grant application process designed by the School-To-Work entities in the 
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various regions. Seven of the eight School-To-Work regions have 
approved staff-development plans, within which career guidance and 
counseling is delivered. The eighth of the School-To-Work regions was 
the first in the state to receive full funding; it has progressed towards a 
complete career guidance and counseling program. Both the national leg- 
islation and the state plan require a strong career guidance and counsel- 
ing component. 

A box of curriculum materials that addressed the NHCGCP com- 
petencies was produced in 1990 and organized around the 10 student 
competency domairrs identified in the manual. Tl'iese domains are as follows: 

1. Self-Understanding 

2. Global and Social Understanding and Skills 

3. Decision Making 

4. Intellectual Development 

5. School World Understanding 

6. Understanding of Personal Economics 

7. Task Skills and Marketability 

8. Work World Understanding 

9. Leisure Time Planning 

10. Life Roles Planning 

Most of these domains fell quite naturally into our original model 
of personal social development, educational development, and career 
development in the following manner: 

Personal-Social Development 

1. Self-understanding 

2. Global and social understanding and skills 

Educational Development 

4. Intellectual understanding 

5. School world understanding 

Career Development 

6. Understanding of personal economics 

7. Task skills and marketability 

8. Work world understanding 
Leisure time planning 

As pictured in Figure 16.1, the planners decided that decision mak- 
ing (3) and life roles planning (10) were recurrent themes ami mg all of the 
other domains and needed to appear throughout the curriculum. 

This box preceded curriculum that has since been prodiu^ed by a 
variety of funded and private publications. At this writing, there is a con- 
tinuing emphasis nationwide on counselors and teachers working 
together, using curriculum that directly addresses the needs of the stu- 
dents. Therefore, we have chosen not to reprint, and the NHCGCP cur- 
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riculum materials are currently out of print. Although many of the 
schools are using the NHCGCP unit plans in their programs, commer- 
cially produced materials are increasingly being used instead. Also, one 
section of the manual contains procedures on developing curricula that 
meet the goals and objectives of the NHCGCP competencies. 

SUCCESS AND CHALLENGES 

The Minimum Standards for Nezo Hampshire Public Elementary School 
Approval, K~8, Guidance Activities and Services contains the statement, 
"Each elementary school shall adopt a written plan for the development 
and implementation of the school's guidance program which shall 
include the following components: program development; counseling 
with students, including self-referral; consultation witli parents and stu- 
dents; child-appraisal activities; and psychological referrals." The 
Standards for Approval of New Hampshire Public High Schools contains the 
statement, "Each approved high school shall establish a written plan for 
the development and implementation of the school's guidance program 
which provides the following components: program development, coun- 
seling and consultation, information services, student appraisal, and 
placement at\d referral services." Those state department officials who 
reviewed the written plan looked for (a) a set of objectives and goals, (b) 
a listing of the activities to meet these objectives and goals, and (c) a mon- 
itoring or evaluation system for carrying out these activities. These same 
state department officials, when presented with the NHCGCP formal, 
stated that "...tlie format is more than acceptable because it includes nc>t 
only the major components of a solid plan for operating a guidance pro- 
gram, but it outlines them in so much detail." Those public schools that 
have been involved in the NHCGCP know that their written plan is more 
than acceptable for keeping their program well above the minimum stan- 
dards for guidance and counseling. 

An important success in th'^ program has been the initiation of an 
evaluation program. In 1993, the first 18 tasks of the program were listed 
in survey format and sent to guidance and counseling staff members and 
to the principals of the currently participating schools. In general, as 
might be expected, the longer a school has been a member of NHCGCP, 
the higher percentage of planning-phase tasks have been accomplished. 
In addition, as seen by both principals and counselors alike, schools 
received important benefits from their participation in the NHCGCP: 

• Greater structure of the guidance program; 

• Clearer definition of the counselors' roles, functions, and duties: 

• Application of the guidance program to all students in the 
school; 

• A higher degree of counselor accountability; 
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• ^!Jtworking between counselors and teachers and between 
counselors among schools, both within and outside of the indi- 
vidual school districts; 

• Greater and more frequent training opportunities related to guid- 
ance; 

• Higher degree of credibility. 

At the same time problem areas were identified; 

• Time constraints — There is never enough time to do all that 
needs to be done; 

• Classroom guidance — Counselors feel some resistance to class- 
room guidance activities, both from within themselves and 
from classroom teachers; 

• Lack of cooperation among some of the school district coun- 
selors; 

• Lack of support from some administrators for the comprehen- 
sive approach to delivery of guidance and counseling. 



FUTURE PLANS AND GOALS 

Tl'ie NHCGCP is addressing the complex status of the many initia- 
tives that are confronting school counselors in this rapidly changing 
world. The program managers are moving from the first elements they 
addressed in the model, educational development and social/emotional 
development, into the career development model, partly because new 
funding sources are emerging from the School-To-Woi k (Career) initia- 
tives and partly because career guidance has not been fully addressed in 
the curriculum. 

As with the NHCGCP participants in the public schools, many of 
the original "leadeis" have moved into other arenas. Although he stays in 
touch, Harrison Baldwin, one of the 13 people who, in 1987 journeyed to 
Ohio State University and met with Drier and Gysbers and served as the 
chair of the statewide steering comm.ittee as we moved into incorpora- 
tion, has retired from school counseling. Jim Carr, who piovided the lead- 
ership from the New Hampshire Department of Education, although 
retired, is spearheading the rewriting of the manual (or "Blue Book" as it 
is usually referred to). The current NHCGCP Board Chair, Janet Heikkela, 
is continuing the work of NHCGCP as it initiates a liaison with the 
School-To-Work initiative. Jo Hayslip, redirecting her energy from 
Plymouth State College, is teaching one of the hr.sl C.'areci-I development 
Facilitator Training courses, one of many National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) programs. In 1995, 
Hay. ip also co-authored with Zark VanZandt of the University of 
Southern Maine, a handbook: Voj/r Cinnprcheuswc Scnvol Guiduiicc and 
Coi/?is(7/?iy Proj^rnm: A Handbook of Practical At Unities. 
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ADVICE TO NEW IMPLEMENTERS 




The 1987 goals for the future of the NHCGCP established as a tar- 
get percentage of schools to be members by 1990, two thirds of the pub- 
lic middle schools and high schools and one third of the public elemen- 
tary schools. This goal was met by less than half of the expected percent- 
age. Some of the reasons for not meeting the original goal include the fol- 
lowing: 

• The 1987 expectations were too high; they were set before we had 
the experience cf moving through the planning phase. 

• The state of New Hampshire was unable to appropriate ear- 
marked funds which could be used to expand the existing program into 
additional schools, 

• Four part-time staff members were unable to give the time nec- 
essary to meet the increasing demands for assistance from the current 
member schools. 

As the tasks demanded of the schools during the plaiming phase 
became more evident, the expectation that project schools would com- 
plete the planning cycle in approximately one year (part of the 1987 
expectation) changed to two years, and in some cases, three years. Also, 
as schools moved through the planning phase, we realized that the num- 
ber of discrete tasks necessary during the planning phase was greater 
than originally expected. In 1987, the schools entering the program 
believed that the plannmg phase consisted of five tasks: 

• Time and task analysis; 

• Organization of a steering committee; 

• Completion of a needs assessment of student outcomes; 

• Identification of a list of priority competencies to be addressed 
through a guidance and counseling curriculum; 

• Development and initial implementation of guidance and 
counseling curriculum. 

hi 1989-90, we realized that the five items listed above are not dis- 
creie tasks, but rather, they are the major objectives of the planning phase. 
Each of these objectives contains discrete tasks tliat must be considered 
during the planning phase, hi Table 16.2, the tasks appear to represent a 
more realistic understanding of tlie planning phase and give an under- 
standing of why a three-year period is a more realistic expectation for the 
planning pha.se duration. 

With the realization that the sc1uk>1s laced a more complex plan- 
ning process than we had earlier anticipated, came also the understand- 
ing of the role of personal comniitment on the part of administrators, 
counselors, and others in the schools toward completing the planning 
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phase. Where the commitment has been high, the planning phase moved 
along. Where the commitment has been lower, the school tended to get 
bogged down at various stages along the way. Some schools have 
changed staff members, with the result that those previously committed 
to the process were replaced by others without the sai.'.e commitment. An 
interesting side note: Usually when counselors left for a different posi- 
tion, often out-of-state, the manual and the curriculum materials went 
along with them. Sometimes we found ourselves spending as much time 
bringing new persons up-to-date in the member schools as we did bring- 
ing new schools and school districts onboard. 

New implementers have the advantage of knowing how those who 
pioneered comprehensive career guidance programs met the challenge of 
changing the system while living in it. Federal funding played a signifi- 
cant role in creating the difference between the reactive services model 
and ^e prowctive program model. This funding is now appearing in 
School-To-Work or School-to-Career programs and requires closer net- 
working within the public schools and between the schools and other ele- 
ments in the community. Counselors and others who work with students 
directly or indirectly need to continue to develop and implement meth- 
ods for delivering the best possible programs to all students. 
Comprehensive career guidance and counselii;g which addresses the 
needs of all studei .ts is an outstanding endeavor and, in our opinion, is 
the most fulfilling manner of meeting the student's needs as well as the 
demands of the work world as we move into the 21st century. 
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OBJECTIVES 



TASKS 
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1. Time and task analysis 



2. Organization of a steering 
committee 



3. Completion of a needs 
assessment of student 
outcomes 



4. Development of a guidance and 
counseling curriculum as a 
necessary componenet in the 
guidance and counseling 
program 



5. Initial implementation of an 
approved guidance and counsel- 
ing program with a curriculum 
component 



1. Conduct a time and task analysis 
beginning with the first day of 
school. 

2. Form a steering committee. 

3. Involve administrators. 

4. Involve teachers. 

5. Form an advisory committee . 

6. Create a needs assessment 
instrument. 

7. Conduct the needs assessment. 

8. Analyze the needs assessment 
data. 

9. Identify essential student guidance 
and counseling outcomes. 

10. Publicize the results of steps 6-9. 

11. Develop curriculum objectives for 
guidance and counseling outcomes. 

12. Select or produce and assign cur- 
riculum and counseling program 
activities. 

13. Develop guidance program activi- 
ties. 

14. Assign counselor focus, activity, 
anc time to program components. 

15. Establish a master calendar for the 
year. 

16. Eliminate nonguidance and non- 
counseling functions of coun- 
selors. 

17. Establish a guidance program 
budget. 

18. Submit a written plan for guidance 
and counseling to local school 
board . 

19. Begin implementation of an 
approved plan on the first day of 
the school year following comple 
lion of planning phase. 

20. Evaluate the first year of imple- 
mentation. 



Table 16.2. Major objectives in the planninj* jih.ise. 
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CHATTER f7 



Evaluating Comprehensive 
School Guidance Programs 



NORMAN C. GYSBERS 



"Demonstrating accountability through the measured effectiveness 
of the delivery of the guidance program and the performance of the guid- 
ance staff helps ensure that students/ parents/ teacherS/ administrators/ 
and the general public will continue to benefit from quality comprehen- 
sive guidance programs" (Gysbers & Henderson/ 1994/ p, 362). 



Three types of evaluation are required for school districts to 
achieve overall school guidance program accountability. The first type of 
evaluation establishes that a district has a guidance program that is in 
place and fully operational. It ’s called program evaluation. The second 
type of evaluation focuses on evaluating the personnel involved in the 
program. It is called personnel evaluation. The third and last type 
assesses the impact the program has on students, parents, teachers, the 
school, cuid community. It is called results evaluation. Tliis chapter dis- 
cusses each type of evaluation beginning with program evaluation, fol- 
lov/ed by personnel evaluation, cmd endiiTg with results evaluation. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Guidance program evaluation asks two questions. First, is there 
a written guidance program in the school district? And second, is the dis- 
trict's guidance program actually being implemented in the buildings of 
the district? Whether or not a written guidance program exists in the dis- 
trict and whether or not any discrepancies exist between the written 
guidance program and the implemented guidance program become clear 
as the program evaluation process unfolds. 

To conduct program evaluation, the first step is to establish stan- 
dards for the district's guidance program. What are program standards? 
They are acknowledged measures t>f comparison or the criteria used to 
make judgenu’nls about the adequacy of the si/e, nature, and structure of 
the district's guidance program. How many standards are required to 
establish whether a district's guidance program is in place and function- 
ing? The general answer is that enough .standards are required so that 
judgements can be made to I'nsure that a amiplele comprehensive guid- 
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ance program is actually in place and functioning to a high degree to fully 
benefit all students, parents, teachers, the buildings of the district, and the 
community. 

Once a sufficient number of program standards have been writ- 
ten to represent the total district guidance program, tl.e next step is to 
write indicators for each standard. Enough indicators need to be written 
for each standard to provide evaluators with the confidence that compo- 
nents of the guidance program, represented by the standard, are in place 
and functioning. The number of indicators per standard will vary 
depending on the size and nature of the component of the guidance pro- 
gram represented by the standard. 

In Missouri, guidance program evaluation is conducted as a part 
of its statewide accreditation process called the Missouri School 
Improvement Program. All programs in every school district in the state 
are evaluated every five years, including a district's guidance program. 
To see a copy of the full set of these standards and indicators for guidance 
programs, refer to chapter 3 titled "Missouri Comprehensive Guidance: 
A Model for Program Development, Implementation, and Evaluation" by 
Marion Starr. 

For purposes of illustration, I have selected one standard with its 
indicators. The standard I selected represents the individual planning 
component of the model. Note that the standard highlights student indi- 
vidual planning; the indicators give specific details of what evaluators 
should look for to see if student individual planning is in place and func- 
tioning as it should within the district's guidance program. 

11. IB Students are provided opportunities to develop, monitor, 
and manage their educational and career plans through a structured, sys- 
tematic individual planning system. 

1. Activities and procedures provide a comprehensive program of 
career awareness and exploration in grades K-12. 

2. A system for individual planning, which includes the necessary 
forms and procedures and begins no later than eighth grade, provides 
assistance to students, in collaboration with parents /guardians, to devel- 
op educational and career plans, and includes assessment, advisement, 
and identification of short- and long-range goals. 

3. Educational /vocational information resources are readily 
available to students. 

'Id make judgements about guidance prognirns using standards, 
evidence is required concerning whether the standards are being met. 
The indicators describe the kind of evidence needed to make these judge- 
ments. What evidence can be used to document that Standard 11. IB with 
its three indicators has been achieved? 

O (■ ' 
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Here are several examples: 

• the guidance curriculum that provides students with career 
awareness and exploration activities K-12 as documented by 
district guidance program curriculum guides and teachers' and 
counselors' lesson plans; 

• the yearly master planning calendar for the guidance program 
and counselor weekly plarming calendars that document time 
devoted to guidance curriculum activities focusing on career 
awareness and exploration activities; 

• the individual student planning system used by the district as 
documented by examples of completed student planning docu- 
ments (folders or portfolios on paper or disk); 

• the yearly master planning calendar for the guidance program 
and counselor weekly planning calendars that document time 
devoted to assisting students to develop and use their educa- 
tional and career plans; 

• Educational /occupational information availability as docu- 
mented by inspections of building guidance centers, displays of 
materials in building media centers, and lists of educational/ 
occupational information resources that are being used in the 
district. 



PERSONNEL EVALUATION 

Personnel evaluation begins with the organizational structure 
and activities of the district's guidance program. A first step in personnel 
evaluation is the development of job descriptions for the personnel 
involved in the program. Job descriptions are derived directly from the 
structure and activities of the district's guidance program. When written 
in this manner, job descriptions are tied directlyto the program responsi- 
bilities that the personnel involved are expected to fulfill. Job descrip- 
tions define the expected roles, responsibilities, and commitments of pro- 
gram personnel and are the basis for personnel evaluation. 

A detailed description for the process of personnel evaluation 
beginning with the necessary supervision required is found in chapter 2 
titled "Leadership and Supervision of School Counselors in 
Comprehensive Guidance Programs" by Patricia Henderson, so addi- 
tional information about this important kind of evaluation is not present- 
ed in this chapter. Additional details can be found in Developing mui 
Mitnifging Your School Cuuiance Program by Gysbers and 1 lenders(Mn 

For the most complete discussion of this topic, refer to School 
Guiiiiwce Program Staff Leadership by Henderson and Gy.sbcrs (in press). 



RESULTS EVALUATION 
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Once it has been established that a guidance program is in place 
and functioning in a district through program evaluation, and the per- 
sonnel of the program are being evaluated based on their job descriptions 
using a districts ‘ performance-based system, the next step is results 
evaluation. What is the focus of results evaluation? The answer to this 
question is found in the guidance program of the district. If a district uses 
the model for guidance programs described in chapter 1, the activities in 
each program component become the focus of results evaluation. 

How should results evaluation be conducted? One answer to 
this question is to use the format presented in this chapter to conduct 
results evaluation. It orgeinizes guidcince activities grouped by program 
component, identifies the expected results, and lists the documentation 
required to provide evidence of results attainment. This format was 
adapted from one that was developed by Stan Maliszewski and the 
school counselors of the Omaha Public Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 
(Please see chapter 12 for a presentation of the guideince program of the 
Omaha Public Schools and how they use this type of format for results 
evaluation.) 

What follows are examples of results evaluation using the format 
just described. Figure 17.1 presents the format with the program compo- 
nents guidance curriculum and individual planning. Figure 17.2 presents 
the format using responsive services while Figure 17.3 presents system 
support. 

In Figure 17,1, under guidance curriculum, you will note it lists 
guidance units/activities. Then going across Figure 17.1, the expected 
results of domg guidance units/activities are students who achieve guid- 
ance competencies. And finally, the last column presents various ways of 
documenting that students have achieved guidance competencies, 
including using students' self-reports., as well as using examples of, and 
making judgements about something they wrote or something they said 
or did. In the case of a schoolwide conflict-resolution program results 
expectations might be a reduction in office referrals and suspension from 
school. Documentation for these results would be the logs in principals' 
offices that report office referrals or suspensions. 

To assist counselors and teachers to assess the effects of guidance 
curriculum units /activities in Missouri, two evaluation surveys were 
developed, one for grades 6-9 and one for grades 9-12. The Missouri 
Guidance Competency Lwaluation Surveys were designed specifically to 
as'^ess the impact of guidance curriculum units/activitios on student 
attainment of guidance competencies. They provide pretest and posttest 
me.isures of students' self-reported confidence in their achievement of 
competencies specified by the Missouri Comprehensive Guidance 
Program. By providing this data, the data from the surveys assist local 
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PROGRAM COMPONENTS 


EXPECTED RESULTS 


DOCUMENTATION 


Guidance Curriculum 






Guidance Units/Activities 


Guidance Competencies 
Attained 


Missouri Guidance 
Competency Evaluation 
Survey Results * Pre/Post 


Conflicl Resolution Program 


Guidance Competencies 
Attained 


Student Guidance 
Competency Post Checklist 
Verified by Counselor or 
Teacher 




Guidance Competencies 
Attained 


Counselor/Teachcr 
Administered Post Evaluation 
Test Results 






Office Logs 


Individual Planning 
Student Education/C.ireer 
Planning 


Student Education/Career 
Plans Completed and Used 


Student Educalion/Career 
Plans Verified as complete by 
Counselor or Teacher 



Figure 17 . 1 . Missouri Comprehensive Guidance Program Guidance Curriculum and 
Individual Planning Results Evaluation Examples. 



districts to improve the effectiveness of guidance curriculum units /activities. 

Before beginning a guidance program unit /activity, school coun- 
selors ensure that all students complete a pretest survey. Group admin- 
istration of the surveys takes approximately 20-25 minutes. Students not 
present for the pretest or the guidance curriculum unit/activity lo not 
take a posttest survey. Posttest surveys are given as soon as possible after 
the guidance curriculum unit/activity is completed (usually within a 
week). The time between pretesting and posttesting should not be greater 
than three months. The surveys, so administered, are designed to show 
change in students' confidence in their mastery of guidance competen- 
cies. They are not intended to be given at the beginning of the year and 
then again at the end of the year to all students. Administration and inter- 
pretation of surveys are linked to specific guidance curriculum 
units/activitics. 

After students complete the posttest surveys, counselors mail 
both pretests and posttests to the Assessment Resource Center (ARC) at 
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the University of Missouri-Columbia. ARC scans the forms, analyzes ti\e 
data, and returns a one-page data summary to the school counselors. The 
summary contains group scores only; it does not report individual stu- 
dent scores. ARC report forms are kept by school counselors as one type 
of documentation of the results guidance units/ activities in the guidance 
curriculum component of the overall school guidance program, (for 
more information about the development of the surveys please see 
Developing guidance competency self-efficacy scales for high school and rniddle 
school students (Lapan, R.T., Gysbers, N.C., Multon, K.D., & Pike, G.R., 
1997). 

Note that individual plam'iing is also listed in Figure 17.1. if stu- 
dent planning forms and procedures are in place and being used as a part 
of a district guidance program, how could results valuation be con- 
ducted? Oiie way is to count the number of plans students have devel- 
oped and are using, the goal being 100% of all students m the district ha\'- 
ing and using an educational and occupational plan, ^\n inspection of 
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samples of student plans could be conducted to verify actual use. The 
plans developed by students serve as documentation. 

Figure 17.2 presents the responsive services component. Note 
that the same format used in Figure 17.1 is used here. A variety of possi- 
bilities exist for results evaluation of the responsive services component. 
If small group counseling sessions are being conducted, a case study 
could be conducted on one of the students involved. The same would be 
true in individual counseling. A case study of one of the individual coun- 
seling cases could be conducted. For referral and consultation, a short 
questionnaire /survey asking a sample of students, parents, and teachers 
involved about tlie usefulness of and satisfaction with referral /consulta- 
tion could be completed. Survey results as to the usefulness /helpfulness 
of counseling, consultation, and referral can then be assembled in report 
form as documentation. 

The system support component is shown in Figure 17.3. If coun- 
selors provide faculty development workshops, the expected result 
vvoula be faculty satisfaction with the workshops. Documentation would 
be the results of workshop evaluation forms completed by teachers. 
Work on counselor recertification including taking courses and attending 
workshops and conferences is an important part of school counselors' 
time commitments in the system support component. Documentation 
would be the renewal certificates school counselors receive upon com- 
pletion of the recertification process. A final example of results evaluation 
in the system support component is the use of guidance program 
use /satisfaction surveys. Tliese surveys entail asking students, teachers, 
and parents about the extent to which they used the program and how 
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Ti^’iirc^ 17. Missouri comprehensive guidance program system support results 
evaluation examjiles. 
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COMPONENT 



Guidance Curriculum 



Individual Planning 



Responsive Services 



System Support 




WHAT/HOW/WHO 

COMPLETED 





Figure 17 . 4 . Annual results evaluation plan. 



satisfied they were with the program. The survey results serve as docu- 
mentation. 

RESULTS EVALUATION PLAN 

As you have just seen, there are a variety of places in the program and a 
number of ways to collect results evaluation data. The goal is to do results 
evaluation on a systematic basis, collecting data about the impact of the 
district guidance program on students, parents, teachers, and the com- 
munity. To do this, a yearly plan is needed. Figure 17.4 provides a pos- 
sible format for a local yearly district plan to organize and collect results 
evaluation data. 

As a results evaluation plan is established for the district, remem- 
ber that only one or two activities from each of the program components 
are chosen for evaluation per year. Often a sample from the group to be 
evaluated can be drawn and used rather than trying to evaluate the entire 
group. Remember too that a major goal of results evaluation is to 
improve the activities and services provided to students, parents, teach- 
ers, the school, and the community. The data collected as a part of results 
evaluation provide feedback about how to improve the activities and ser- 
vices of a district's guidance program. 



SOME FINAL POINTS 

While program, personnel, and results evaluation are of primary 
concern of personnel at the district level, they also are of concern for edu- 
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jational leaders in the state and federal government, as well as for the 
leadership of professional counselor associations at the state and nation- 
al levels. Leaders at all levels from various organizations must work 
together to develop effective and efficient instruments and procedures to 
conduct overall evaluation of school guidance programs. In addition, 
statewide and national studies need to be conducted to learn more about 
the impact of implemented guidance programs on students, parents, 
teachers, the school, and the community. An example of this kind of 
study was conducted in Missouri by Lapaii, Gysbers, and Sun (1997). 
The abstract that follows provides a summary of the study and its find- 
ings: 

Relationships between the statewide implementations of 
comprehensive guidance programs and the school experi- 
ences of high school students were explored. Data from 
22,964 students, attending 236 Missouri high schools, were 
analyzed using hierarchical linear modeling. Schools with 
more fully implemented model guidance programs had stu- 
dents who were more likely to report that they had earned 
higher grades, that their education was better preparing 
them for their future, that their school made more career and 
college information available to them, and that their school 
had a more positive climate. Positive program effects were 
found after removing differences due to school enrollment 
size, socioeconomic status, and percentage of minority stu- 
dents in attendance. Results highlight the important roles 
school counselors play in promoting the central educational 
goals of their schools and support a comprehensive guid- 
ance program focus for university counselor education fac- 
ulty who train school counselors. 
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Developing and Implementing 
Comprehensive School 
Guidance Programs: Some Key 
Points to Remember 



NORMAH CvOYSBERS 



This book, through its presentations of 14 state and local school dis- 
trict guidance programs, provides concrete examples of comprehensive 
school guidance programs at work. Comprehensive guidance programs in 
large, medium-sized, and small districts are described in detail. As a result, 
this book is a source of ideas, resources, procedures, and inspiration to 
assist state and local guidance and administrative personnel to remodel 
and revitalize guidance in their schools. My intent in these next few final 
pages is to summarize and highlight key points that the contributors to this 
book identified as central to the development and full implementation of 
guidance programs in the schools. 



POSITION TO PROGRAM 

The change from position to program as the basic organizer for 
guidance in the schools represents a major paradigm shift for school 
counselors and administrators. The traditional organizer, the counselor- 
clinical-services model, featured the concept of position with specific 
attention to the role of the school counselor. The new organizer, the pro- 
gram concept as described in this book, emphasizes the work of school 
counselors in comprehensive guidance programs, features four program 
components and the guidance activities that are involved in each, and 
uses the program components to organize and allocate school counselor 
time to ensure a 100% program to fully serve all students in a district. 



PROGRAM AXIOMS 

The change from position to program as the basic organizer for 
guidance in the schools requires a clear understanding of the five basic 
axioms upon which rests the program concept for guidance: 
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First, guidance is a program. As a program, it has characteristics 
similar to other programs in education: (a) student competencies in such 
areas as self-knowledge and interpersonal relations, decision making and 
planning, arid knowledge of life roles, life settings, and life events; (b) 
activities and processes to assist students to achieve competencies; (c) 
professionally certified personnel; (d) materials and resources. 

Second, guidance programs are developmental and comprehen- 
sive. They are developmental in that guidance activities are organized 
sequentially K-12 ai^d are conducted on a regular basis to assist all stu- 
dents to achieve guidance competencies. Guidcince programs are com- 
prehensive in that a full range of activities and services are provided, 
including assessment, information, counseling, consultation, referral, 
placement, follow-up, and follow-through. 

Third, guidance progiams focus on students attaining competen- 
cies. For many, the major focus of guidance programs remains the prob- 
lems students have and the obstacles they face. While this emphasis will 
always be important, it is not the dominant emphasis. Too often attention 
focuses on what is wrong with students, not what is right. Obviously, stu- 
dent problems and the obstacles they face need to be identified and reme- 
diated, but tliey should not overshadow the existing or potential compe- 
tencies of students. A major emphasis in guidance programs is helping 
students identify the competencies they already have and assisting them 
to develop new ones. 

Fourth, guidance programs are built on a team approach. A com- 
prehensive program of guidance is based on the assumption that all staff 
have guidance responsibilities, rather than the assumption that school 
counselors have all the responsibility for guidance. At the same time, it 
should be understood that professionally certified counselors are central 
to the program. 'Fhey provide direct services to students, as well as work- 
ing in consultative and collaborative relationships with other educators. 

Fifth, guidance programs mandate articulation. A basic assump- 
tion underlying comprehensive guidance programs is that there are effec- 
tive linkages among all grade levels, K-12. This means that there is pro- 
gram continuity, that activities begun in elementary school are continued, 
as appropriate, in the next grade levels. This means that the school coun- 
selors meet on a regular basis and work together to manage and further 
develop the school district's comprehensive guidance program, 

PERSEVERANCE 

ITie change from position to program requires perse\’erance. The 
writers of the chapters of this book have documented the importance of 
persever£ince as a quality required of school counselors and administra- 
tors who are involved in the paradigm shift from position to program. 
Why perseverance? Because definitions of perseverance include such 
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words as "steadfastness/' "remaining constant in the face of obstacles or 
discouragement/' "having continuing strength or patience in dealing 
with difficulty," and "adherence to a goal in face of opposition." Why 
perseverance? Because to accomplish the transition from position to pro- 
gram requires time — approximately three years or more in most school 
districts. Why perseverance? Because those who want to change must 
overcome the inertia of others and the resistance of those who want to 
maintain the status quo. 

LEADERSHIP 

Remodeling cmd revitalizing guidance programs in the schools, 
requires professional guidance leadership at the highest levels in state 
and local education agencies. Successful leaders must have, and main- 
tain, the vision needed to help the guidance program succeed in its mis- 
sion. Successful leaders must uphold the basic principles of the profes- 
sion, must keep in touch with staff and those the program serves, and 
they must be able to manage change. Successful leaders must select good 
staff members and trust them to carry out their roles, and they must help 
them if they do not. Witliout leadership, guidance is often forgotten and, 
therefore, lacks continuity and consistency in its activities and services. 



A STRONG MESSAGE 

A comprehensive guidance program, by definition, leads to guid- 
ance activities for all students. It de-emphasizes administrative and cler- 
ical tasks, one-to-one counseling only, and limited accountability. It is 
proactive rather than reactive. For school counselors, there is a guidance 
program to implement; therefore, they are busy and unavailable for unre- 
lated administrative and clerical duties. School counselors are expected 
to provide personal and crisis counseling, as well as provide structured 
guidance activities for all students. 

Being involved in improving a guidance program may seem 
overwhelming, but the rewards are substantial. More pride in being a 
school counselor is evident. More support for guidance is generated 
because guidance is no longer seen as an ancillary support service. And 
perhaps most important — students, parents, teachers, administrators, 
and the community are served more effectively. These are the strong mes- 
sages sent by school counselors and administrators who are using the 
comprehensive guidance program approach in their schools. 
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✓ I xe ihi' <J.(, N I'lUi.h’ to le.irn hiiw to use ERIC. 

✓ C.iM toll tree or 'cnd e-nuil lo talk vuih an education 'peuialist aKuil \our 
Cvlucation interests. 

✓ \ I'll ERK' ' lu''me page on ihe Iniernei It's um. and ii’s tree. 

✓ ('h.Cvk Mvi.nie libiarv tor ERIC resources 
Cop\ tills ^>;i . K Oil.Jt' to share v. iih colleagues 

"The ERIC database is a must for anyone working 
in education!” 

Sti.ir.in Mcmain 

/*' S'l ('* I \h,[' jiu! l.c.iinnii: 

i t:;i i'-uf\ i>; c-'.r 



1-600-LET-ERIC (538-3742) 
Web; http:, www.asoensys.corri'eric 
E-mail: askeric@ericir.syr.edu 
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What Can You Get From ERIC? 

ERIC IN Ctfltfbrating 30 sears of making the latest eJuca- 
non mtoniunon asatlahle to ansone ssho needs it; 

■ TeacherN can UNe ERIC to tmprose their classrooms 
b> evpionnu best practice ideas in areas such as 
coopcratise learning, peer tutoring, and integrated 
curriculum. And of course. ERIC is an essential 
resource for graduate and undergraduate students 
requiring education-related information. 

m Principals can turn to ERIC for practical information 
on topics such as how and hs to implement block 
scheduling, how to ensure children's safets in school, 
and how lo form partnerships with local businesses 
and eominuniis organizations. 

■ Parents ,an use ERIC to get oser\ic\\s of current 
issues that mas affect iheir child's education, such .is 
performance .issessnient. full-day kindergarten, 
foreign language programs in the clemcniarv grades, 
or college prep.ir.nion for gifted children. 

•Accessible b> phone, mail, modem. fa.\. or a Msit to 
\our loc.il public or unisersiis library. ERIC was creaied 
m W66 toc.ipture federally funded education rese.irch 
and make copies .wail.ihle on pa[ . r or micronche. 
Today. ERIC also provides information on CD-RO.'*! 
and nnline ^’ou can use ERIC (O search the liieraiiire on 
\ iriually any educ.iUon related topic or get a brief sum- 
mary ot topics such as school v lolence prevention, 
exploring science vvnh your child, ihe benellts ol imved- 
■igc groiipmg.or schooi-bascd management. 

The ERIC System 

Sponsored by the I’.S. Department of Education's 
.Nation.ii Library ot Education, the ERIC system con- 
sisi-, lit ih ERIC Clearinghouses, several .-\djunct CIc.ir* 
inglu'iiscs. and additional support components. ERIC 
Clearinghouses collect, abstrvici. jnl index education 
niaicri.ils (or llie ERIC dai.ihase. respond lo thousands 
ol rcviiicsts tor mform.iiion; and produce special publica- 
tions each year on (.iirreni researcli. prvigranis. and 
pi.iciu.es 

Publications Produced by ERIC 

The ERIC system produce.s more than 2.^0 special publi- 
cations each year These publications provide you with 
the latest research and practice information on current, 
high-interest topics. Clearinghouses produce free and 
low -cost piihlicaiums. including brtKhurcs. newsletters, 
pamphlets, monograph senes, bibliographies, journals, 
and digests 

The toltmvjne is a s.imple ol tree and h>w-(.ost publica- 
tions cunci’ily .iv.iil.ible liom ERIC, organized by topic 



i For Informaiion on how to get copies, call 
: ACCESS ERIC at l-800-LET-ERlC. To obtain 
electronic full text of the Digests, indicated by a 
(D). see the ERIC Digests box on page E3. 



.Assessment 

Emergi/ig Stuilen: Anessnient Systenn for 
School Reform (Di 

Portfolios for Asses smeni am! Imniu non \ D i 
Questions To Ask It/ien E\aliiarin}( Tcci iDi 
L'nJer standing Ach/evemeni Tests 
Early Childhood 

A to Z. The Eorly Childhood Educot>>r s Guide to the 
Internet 

Full-Do\ Kinderyonen Programs (Dl 
Sehool Readiness and Children’s De\dopnienial 
Slat IIS iD) 

.Middle Schools 

Gifted Learners and the Middle School Ptohlcm or 
PromiiC ' iDl 

Making Maihemancal Conru\tii>ns in Midtlle 
Si hoo! iD» 

Middle Le\el Ethaanon in Runt! Amen, a iDi 
P,.'ent. r,w:il \ . ond Comn;unit\ Invoii ement tn the 
Middle Cnadcs (Dl 
Mixeri-Ape (Jrouping 

The Benefit-, of Mt.\ed-A^ed Groupine i D) 

CniiJren m :hc Center Imfdemenmv^ ihe Muliia,‘e 
Chswrotini 

hnp/eniennne the \luliia\ie CUi.-iM tnttn iDi 
Reading Literacy 

Tea, hole Liieiiitu/c h\, Ui»/7n'/i Miiii-it,, 

IV Of kplace Liietai y iti Role w Hteh Pe/f'n tnarn e 
O' eonizaiiom iD) 

II rinne -l< rois the Soiiol Studies Cn/r;t iihon 
Schiiol-lii-W ork Transition 
5i7!<i<'/-fo-VVo//t Transition 
.SC.-t.VS ami the .Vew Vocutioniihsni iD) 

Cnrnntumty Colle\;es as Faciliiat,'rs ,>} 

.Si hooFtoAVork (D) 

Coioiselme Fnipli>\nieni-Bound Youth 

Technology 

• In F.ducator' V Guide lo Electronic 
Cicaiiny I oiual Comnuoutie', 

Elet irimic Poiifolun AVic hlca in Assessment i D) 
Infiisine Tei hnoloyv Into P’-esenu c Tea< hci 

Fdiii tifum I n* 

/ !'• ,il I' Cif Vem o/ ks f(,r R -/ 3 ,S( h tols i I.l I 



■ . 

O i' 



\ iotence Fre^entiun Cminict Re^ylutilJn 

Pri-i'jnn.' Ti'i/i /f-' C’.'n'hi. ! Kt’w.'iiiU >'i ,'fu 

.S'l «,»<».’. I D) 

«■ pi iDi 

Fht' EPIC Pi'\ (fn . a tree journal pri.\luv,od b> ACCESS 
ERIC. reportN crnioal trend', .md ismi^n m edueaiion a> 
\^ell u> new ERIC '.\Ntem dONdopmenis. Copies are 
still available of recent issues coniamm^ articles 
and resources on scho.il-io-wi'rk transition and 
ir.clusoe schools. To subscribe, call .ACCESS ERIC 
at l-SlMV-LET-ERtC. 

Reference and Referral Services 
ERIC oiTers tree reference and referral ';er\ ice> to the 
public throuch its network of cleannehou.se>. .ACCESS 
ERIC, and electronic question-answenne services. 
Staff are asailabic to j>ro\ide ERIC publications. 



answer questions about ERIC, locate hard io-ilnJ Jocu- 
nients. and refer \ou :o oi.her .ippropruie uitoniiaiion 
sources. It -s best to call an ERIC Clearinghouse it >ou 
have subject-specific questions. (See ERIC Directors on 
pace ESi You can c.ill ACCESS FRlC < I-mhU LET- 
ERIC ) for help m usine the ERIC s\ stem »ir tor the 
latest information on elei-t'oiiic ser\ ices 

The ERIC Database 

M the heart of ERIC is the largest eJuc.iuon database in 
the world — containing more th.m 'JUO.ttOO bibiiosjraphic 
records of journal articles, research repons, curriculum 
and teachina guides, conference papers, and hook'i. 

Each \ear approumatelv .'tl.O'iO new records are added. 
The ERIC database is a\ail.ihle in mans fomiais. includ- 
ing paper eop\ . CD-ROM. and online, and at hundreds 
of locations 



ERIC Digests 

Each year ERIC Clearinghouses produce more than 200 ERIC Digests. These popular two-page 
research ssntheses — now numbenng more than 1.500 — provide brief oversiewi of current education 
issues. Digest topics are determined largely by the questions most frcquenlls asked of the 16 subjcct- 
sjjecifie ERIC Clearinghou.scs. Digests are often presented in question-answer format and alwa\s 
include additional resources for more information 



You can get copies of ERIC Digests: 

■ On CD-ROM versions of the ERIC database. 

m From the ERIC Document Reproduction Sers icc or any 
library that has the ERIC microfiche collection. 

■ On several Internet sites, including the Department of 
Education’s site: 

Web: http://www.cd. gov/da iabases/ERlC_Digesis/inde.\/ 
Gopher: gopher.cd.gov 

— > Educational Research, improvemem, and Statistics.. / 
— > Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC j/ 
— > Search the ERIC Di nests/ 



ERIC DIGEST 
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The ERIC Database; Search Tips 

VVhertfver >ou choose co run .1 computer search 01 ’ ihe 
ERIC database, the result of the search on >our topic 
will be a standardized annotated bibliographs . joumaU 
are indicated by EJ and diK'uments b> ED, To ensure 
that \our search meets sour nee>*' keep these importani 
tips in mind: 

Decide Where To Search ERIC 
You can search the ERIC databa.se at hundredN of librar- 
ies around the world. Many of these libraries otter ERIC 
\ia online search vendors or CD-ROMs, some institu- 
tions purchase tapes of the database and make it asail- 
able on their online public aeeess catalogs. Several 
organizations allow public access to the database via the 
Internet. .Although Iniemci access i.s appealing, keep in 
mind that these sites currently do not offer the Tlu ^ju- 
rus of ERIC Ot’.s!. n/?ror.v and none contain the enure 
databa.se dating from 1^66. ( For a list of public Internet 
access points to Ihe ERIC database and stop-b> -step 
login instructions, send an e-mail message to 
ericdb@ aspensys.com ) For help locating the bswt place 
for you to .search ERIC, call l-SfX'l-LET-ERIC 

Use the Thesaurus of ER!C Descriptors 
E\er> one of the more than 900,000 abstracts of artfclcs 
and documents in the ERIC database has been gneii 
subject indexing terms called descriptors. Betore sou 
run an ERIC search, take a less mmuie.s to find the 
ERIC descriptors that best capture >our topic 

For e.xample. articles and documents about the Ueselop- 
metu of ehildren'.s social skills would be indexed under 
the descriptor interpersonai competence. The ERIC 
descriptor for children at risk is at risk persons. When 
you search for informa- 
tion absiut high school 
students, sou can use 
the descriptor high 
school students, but 
you would niiss a lot of 
material if s ou did not 
also use the descriptor 
secondary education. 

Locatluns that offer 
ERIC searches should 
hase reference copies of the Thesmo-us <*/ 

ERIC Di'script<*i\. Some 'carch systems jKo allow sou 
to access the Thesaurus while running your search. 



Plan Your Search Strategy 

To plan sour ERIC -.earch. loilow these steps 

1 Vs rue the topic in \our own words 

' Dis ide the search into pt.ijor concepts 

L'.se the Theijurm ERiC Di's<. r:p!,>rs to kK'aie the 
subject descriptors tor each concept of the topic 

.Although the kind of software used to search ERIC 
depends upon the s\>tem used, all searching is ba.scd on 
Boolean logic; the computer creates sets of mlomuiion 
based on the was \ou tell it to combine subject leniw 

l or example, to find out about teachers’ attitudes toward 
multiage grouping of pnmars age students. \ou could 
Use the Piciiiiin/i to find these subject descriptors' 

teacher attitudes 

nii.ied age grouping 

primary education 

'l ou want to t'md records that are indexed under oil 
ihree of these concepts- teacher attitudes .-VND mixed 
age grouping .AND primary education. The diagram 
below illustrates that the AND command tells the com- 
puter to fiiid the inicTsectum of these three concept scis 




ft nunc mtonn.iiion <in this topic is needed, use ilie 
Thesiiiirti;. to locate additional relesani descriptors and 
.iiij ihein ti* W'lii lO'ieepi sets b> using the OR opei.itoi. 



If you need help planning sour search strategy. ! 
call the ERIC CIcannghouse that cover; your 1 
topic (see the ERIC Directory on page EH). 
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W hen the OR .omnund k u^eU. documents jnd umcle' 
indexed a ith either descriptor are searched and com- 
hired in a '.ei. 





'I'ou can u^e the hl.iiik ERIC Search Worksheet heUns »o 
plan >ouf next ERIC search. 



Search Strategy : What To Do . . . j 

If you get way too much, you can limit your i 
search by: j 

! Specifying publication ry pc (for example, re- j 

' search or program descriptions)— this is also I 

i called document type. j 

j Narrowing dales of publication — for example. j 

I request only those published in the past 2 years. 

I I Limiting to major descriptors — most search 

■ I systems allow you to target descriptors that cap- 
j ture the main focus of the document. ; 

j If you get way too little, you can expand your 
! search by: 

! Adding more descriptors for each concept — look 
I at the records retrieved in your search for addi* ! 
I lional relevant indexing terms. 

Calling an ERIC Clearinghouse for advice — 
clearinghouse staff process and index the anicles | . 

. and documents and can often help you find what 
' you're looking for. j 
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ERIC on the ’Net 

F.KIC 'in*. c> It' f’f )s iJc ;j\\ .ir.J .irforjjblo ti< 

cJii.Miiop lONOurccs [iH j dnor>c. cloKit luJier.Ctf The 
Inicmoi h..iN K.vn .iii iJcjl '•;:biv;lc lor cvpjnJing ERlC'i 
. 1 '. aikibi!i[v (o hi;N\. NiiiJcntN. pjrtfuis. unJ proitfNNionali. 

E-mail 

h >ou how an c-nijii j^vounl. \oti can u^tf st lo oomiim- 
nKJto ERIC order F.RIC di'ou- 

menl^ irom ih.v ERIC Docuinent 
Rcpruduttion Service (El)RS'. «'r ^ 

^cn^i a qucNiion to the avvar J-w niii.iu; /'X 

■\>kFRlC viiiCN(mn-ansv\crnv: \ 

>civicc < See the ERIC Dircctorv V y 
on pace FS lore mail addrosCN • V / 

World Wide Web 

The liist L-RiC Mic appealed <>n (he Inicnict m I'-J'-C 
vvhc-i ihe ERIC CIcarinphiuiNC on Infomiation »{e Tech- 
nolv^gv mintduced ANkERIC — an olccirtv.ic vluc^uon■ 
anNwcrine mmv -. e aiul virtual lihrarv. ToJav there are 
'll HRir \k'<iild \\ ide Web Mk*N. all linked hv imic 
N\ 'icimviJe MIC mil aCl LSS ERIC ihttp ' 
vv w vv UNpeiivv V com one i 

1. 'crs lunv uiMi [;r|C Iniemei micn «j< »v 0m>\ 

r;f»;c\ (’./• «ii t\ to ae».cvN tCMUiiccN. iiicluvhne 

■ HllllJfvJ. Ol IcnnOO pi !-'.s 

■ \ ..alciiOai 1*! cdi.v aiioii-ielatCil Ci'nlcfCiKCx 

■ I’lill tevi pau'-u 111 •" lU iroi'i a vanei' >*l 
Ol jani/alioii, 

■ A tcvt i*va'or ^.iala‘M^c 

■ Lxcei'pK troiM ERIC C'leaiinelunive puhlicaiionv 



-\skEKIC pro\ Kiev evliicaiinn ml'ormaiion through a 
pcrvoiuli/e.l q’.ii>lnMi-anN-verine service via e-mail 
ll vou have a v|iiestion about educalion or parentine. 
’ -ivl an o-n.ail iiiC's.iee to j-h-i;, C'/< n "/ c7» 

, iihin 4.V houis vcu'll receive a lespoiise that nu' 

^ melinje the lull text ol an F.RIC Dieesl. a list of 
relevant journal ariicics and dcii. umenls t'lom the 
FKIC dalaba'C, m' the na'ik's o! Iistserv v and \\ eh 
‘ Mies rct.iled io vour ivipu' 



Sample ERIC Internet Tours 

The qualiiv ot the ERIC Internet sites i\ mdieated hv 
the Icve’ Ol usai:e as vvell j' llie auaiiK thev have 
received. Here are some quick sample tours of ERIC on 
the Internet: 

A reading teacher might use ERIC .vn the Net b\ 
starting with the ERIC Clearinghouse t'li Readme. 
English, and Commuiucution (htip.Cvvwvv.induna edu,' 
--eric_reei where he would find exemplar) lesson plans, 
an online magazine for parents and their ehildret;. and 
an inxitaiiori to join RE.ADPRO. an elecirome discus- 
sion gr**up for piolesMonals. 

.A sehnol principal could u<e the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Educational Management ihitp •/Jarkvvmg.uoregvm 
edii.'-ericcem, 'liome.html) to nnd the full text of brief 
I'.RIC Dlgesl^on work teams. hIvKk scheduling, and 
leadership. Before deciding whether to subscribe to the 
K !>.-\DMIN Iistserv. she could browse through recom 
messages posted to that listscrx using the AskERIC 
hstscrx- archives (hup7/erlcir..sv r cduA'Irtuat/: select 
Educati m Lislserv Archixe). if she's kioking for alier- 
nafixes to tracking and abilit) grouping, the Urban 
Education site offers a bibhograpln thiip://enc- 
vveb.tc Columbia cilu/ 1. 

.-\ srhcml board member preparing for a meeting on 
ttnprvivmg student access to techiuilogx would be inter- 
CstcJ m tile text ol an ERIC A’t'wcir issue on K-l J 
netxx orking ( linp.,Vw w w aspen.sx s.com/erie. ler. select 
I'fic ERIC K-l 2 Computer .Networking). Or 

the hvvtrd memc'er could order a eopv of a reeetit publi- 
eaii(>n from the ERIC Clearinghouse on Infomuiion «.t 
Technologx thtip7/eneir.s\r.edu.'ithomei 



i9os 
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I «shfflri9fy SJuaryjMl 
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/ / , Wn«rt )« •duc^llontl'"^ 
f f y- tKhnotogy 

Click 'Publlcalloni* button ■ 
/ for mor» tnfornutfon. 

L , •. y^T 



}\ {graduate student in early childhood education 
c«uild run j search of the ERIC database im the project 
appro.ich an-l order the most relex.mt d«H.uments tiom 
the l-.RU.' Docuinciit Reproduction Servivc ihttp 7 
cvlfs cv’in > 
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\ parent ct'uM v.-hcwk tho Naiiotui Parciii Iniorm.ition 
Network I hup. erupN.tfd.uiUk.' eJu/npin npmhotne hm»ii 
t^'r monihl> parent ne\\-i iiem> l^u^.■h jn tip> on h»>vs lo 
help >our children befuoe in tlie ^r»ver> \torei .in well 
•IN ar!ide> on J^^e»^^■nent. the eiteot* ot' \ ideo 
and parent ifuoKenient in schooK. 




To conduci \our ow n tour ot ERIC on ihe Imemet. 
start with the ERIC <\stemwule site ihitp--’ 

\LW\\ .a<pens\s com erici. The section called ‘Links to 
AM ERIC Sites ' includes links to all ERlC-sponstued 
\\’eh and Cupher sites and aMov s \.ut lo send e-mail to 
ERIC Clearinghouse , 



Coming Soon! ERIC Documents in 
Electronic Format 



SiHin Internet iiseis will he ahle to obtain electronic tu’l 
ic\i Copies ot‘ ERIC documents, identilied l\\ ED and a 
publication number, trom the EDRS site '.luip / 
edrs cotm. EL)RS is scanning most documents eniered 
into the database since Januar> W')h. Documents that 
were eniered in the ilaiahase prioi to 

19^)6 Will be scanned ,inJ 
become part ol 
the elecironic 
ci'llection as 
ciis'. MuTs order 
tliem 




Other Frequently Asked 
Questions About ERIC 

How can >mi submit publieatinns to ERIC? 

It soil ha\e reccniK authi'reJ a research report program 
description ot cwIimjioii. iiicraiure re\iew. leashmsi 
eimle. conterence paper, or other education-related 
v-ork. >oii can nuke it pemianentls a\ailable and acces- 
sible to others ihroujth ERIC. Send one legible primed 
cop> lo the ERIC Clcarinsh».»iise that co\er> unir topic 
or to the ERIC P;.»cessm^ and Rei'erence r.icilii\. iSec 
addresses on pace ES i 

U here can >nu net ERIC trainin': materials? 

It \oii re a teacher educator or can ei\e a workshop or 
presentation to help spread the word about ERIC, >ou 
can receoe additional maieri.ils for tree t'rom ACCESS 
ERIC. Call ACCESS ERIC at I -S(M>-LET-ERIC ..nd 

ask abt>ut iraitsparenc) masters, posters, bookmarks. 

.ind other h.indoiiis tor traimnw. 

Huw can \iMi *;el copies of documents and articles that 
are in the P'RIC database? 

Materials in the ERIC daiaKise with an ERIC document 
number tED followed b\ si\ dieilsican be found in 
more th.m dtU) libraries iliai ha'c ERIC microfiche 
enlKwiiwiis (call I -Sntc-l.ET-ERlC for the location 
nearest u'-n ^■ou can also purchase microfiche or paper 
copies trom EDRS I‘a\ and evpress mail sorsice are 
ofteied. and >mi can u>e the EDRS Web sue ihtip d 
edrs com) t'> order online 

RecouD with an ERIC journal number lEJ folUuved 
h\ si\ dic'tsi aie journal articles that can be tound in 
librars perio.lical collections, ihroueh interlibrarv loan, 
or from artic’e rei rmt ser\ ices such as I'MI InfoSiore 
1 1-SiK)- 2dS-u.'bi'i or the liistiuitc for Scientific 
Inlormatiop l l-SiUU.'s iSSMi 



I 

If \ou enjoy communicating via e-mail and want to be part of an ongoing discussion on a topic of interest i 

to sou, consider joining one or more ERlC-sponsorcd listsers s. To subsenbe to a lisiserv. send a message [ 

to- listserv@[addrcssl. Leave the subject line blank. In the body of the message, type: subsenbe 
llisiservname firstname lasiname]. More than 27 listscrs’.s arc currcntls managed by ERIC Clearinghouses, 
including: I 

ECENET-L(& postofnce.cso.uiuc.edu i 

Early childhot^ education 

KI2ADMIN<a lisiserv.syr.edu 

Elementary and secondary school administration 

LM_NET(^ listsers-.syr edu ^ 

School library and media scr\ ices i 
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About €AIC ond CRIC/CASS 



6filGCflSS (origifiQlIv €RIGCflPS) uuqs on© of the original 
Clearinghouses uihich formed the educational Resources 
Information Center (6RIC) in 1966. CRIC has since grotun to be 
the ujorld’s largest educational data base uuith nearly on© 
million entrees. 

The 6R1C system has as its mission to improve fimerican 
education by increasing and facilitating the us© of educational 
research and information on practice in the activities of 
learning, teaching, educational decision-making, and research, 
ujherever and whenever these activities take place. 

€RIC is mad© up of sixteen separate Clearinghouses, each 
of which has a specific focus. The €RIC Counseling 5> Student 
Sen/lces Clearinghouse (CRIGCRSS) has its major foci serving 
the needs and interests of cor© givers and helping specialists 
such as counselors, therapists, career specialists, etc., at all 
ages and educational levels and in all settings — school, 
college, government, business and private practice. 

Our basic goal has been to improve decision making 
through increased access to information. More importantly, w© 
strive through the many resources and services we offer, to 
empower our users to more fully realize their goals and — 
yes — their dreams as well! 





ERIC Counseline and Student Services Clearinghouse 



i 



\\K:s IS F:R!C/CASS ' 

LtKJieii jround (he countrv-. ERIC Clejnnchouses are rcsponiible for acquinng. processing. arU disseminating 
infonnation about a panicuiar aspect or subject urea of education, such a^ the ERIC Counseling and Student 
SerMces aeannghouso (ERIC/C .ASS. fomierl) ERIC Counseling and Personnel Services. ERlC/CAPS)at the 
L'ni^ersii> of Nonh Carolina ut Greensboro 

The ERIC Counseling and Student Services Clearinghouse (ERIC/CASS) was one of (he onginaicieannghouses 
established in 1966 b> Dr. Ga.T^ R. S\'al7. at the University of Michigan and ha.s been in continuous operation 
since that date Its scope area includes school counseling, scoool social work, school psychology, mental 
health counseling, marriage and family counseling, career counseling, and student development, as well as 
parent, student, and teacher education in the human services area. Topics covered by ERIC/CASS include; the 
training, supervision, and continuing professional development of counselim»‘ student services, student 
development, and human services professionals, counseling theories, methods, and practices; the rotes of 
coil nselors. social w orkers. and psy chologists in all educational settings at all educational levels; career planning 
and development; self-esteem and self-efficacy, mamage and family counseling; and mental health services to 
special populations such as substance abusers, pregnant teenagers, students at risk, public offenders, etc. 

\Vlu2i ctifi ERIC/CASS do for me? 

1 It't- C(j/t hi‘lp ymfitlii the in/onnanori you tu'e.-{ 

SVhether we help you to use the print indexes. (RIE and CUE), an on-line search service, or 
FRIC on CD-ROM. our expenise in retneving information related to counseling and human 
services can help you locate a wealth of material rel-iied to your pamculai area of interest. You 
can learn more about ERIC/C.-\SS serv ices be telephoning C.ASS for further information 

2 Ui' cun pnnide \(nt with high </u«/»rv. low-cost resources. 

Ranging trom two-page infomiation digests to in-depth monographs and books of readings, 
ERlC/CASS publications have proved to be highly valuable resources that you can use for 
your own personal or professional development. C.ASS video has proved to be extremely wcll- 
received because of its fiKus on topics of high interest, its "realist’' flavor, and its low com 

,Vmv do / contiic! ERIC/CASS? 

.\Jdrcss ERIC Counseling and Student Services Cleannghouse 

School of Education 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro. NC 274I2-*'(X3! 

Phone i9l9i’U.4il4 Fa.x (9I9) .Vt4-4| 16 

\M*bsitc. hup //vvvv w uneg cdu/-criccas2 

FRir (. ,\SS ex'sts tn serve .inyone who has ,i need if access infonnation related to counseling and student 
services We .ire funded by the U.S. Department oj Education's Office of Educational Research jid Improvement 
and the School of Education of the University of Nonh Carolina at Greensboro. We encourage you to contact 
us with v.uir Lpiesiions and concerns Our goal i:- to provide professional service and quality information to all 
Users 






ERIC/CASS 

Website 

University of 
North Carolina at 
Greensboro 
School of Education 
201 Ferguson Building UNC'G 
Greensboro, NC 27412 

http ;//www.uncg.edu/-ericcas7. 



One of the best sources of educational information is ERIC — the Educational 
Resources Information Center, An appropriate first step in gaining access to 
ERIC is to locate the ERIOCASS Website and through it identify a multitude 
of educational resources. Numerous “hollinks" to other databases and websites 
can also be reached through the ERIDCASS Website. 

Through ERIC/CASS, the U.S. Department of Education’s extensive 
educational resources can be accessed as well as special ser\dces of the ERIC 
system (AskERIC, Access ERIC and other ERIC Clearinghouses). Among the 
specific resources available on the ERIC/CASS Website are: 

• Search capability of the ERIC database through the U.S. 

Department of Education 

• Information on forthcoming ERIC/CASS Listservs 

• Full text ERIC/CASS Digests 

• Information on forthcoming conferences and worksh<^ps 

• Shopping mall of publications and resources 

For more inforrr.ation on ERIC/CASS, call (910) 3.^4-4114. 

FAX (910) 334-4*16, e-mail, eriecas@hamlet.uncg.edu. or access the 

ERIC/CASS Homepage at; 

http ://w w w.uncg,edu/'-erictas2 






NETWORK WITH ERIC/CASS! 



On 2 rtfgul^ basis ERIOCASS disseminaies information about important topics to membtfO) of special 
•nccrest and professional focus net^A.orks. Among the items distributed are nevssletiers. announcements cf 
ne\i. products and resources. ER.IC Digests, new releases, workshop and conference information, and updates 
on new de'.elopments in ERIC and information iechnolog> If you are interested in becoming an ERIC' 
CaSS .Networker. please complete this form. 

.Same 

Preferred Title- D Mr. D Mrs Cl .Ms 3 Dr. 

Address 

Cn> State: Zip, — — 

Phone .Sumber'*. 

Home Office; FAX. 

Internet .Addrcbs 

Position Level/Setting. 

..CounvcIor.'Therapist _ Elementary School 

_School Psychologist _ Middle/Junior High School 

_Social Worker _ High School 

_Counselor Educator _ K- 1 2/Disirict Office 

_.School Ps\ch Educator ^ Intermediate School Disi. 

_Social Work Educator _ Junior/Community College 

_.Admmisiraior _ College/Universiiy 

_Studeni 

_0(her 

Major Interests 

1 3 



.Mail To 

ERIC/CASS NETWORKER 
School of Education 
201 Ferguson Building 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro. NC 27412-5001 
FAX (910) 334-4116 




Community .Agency 
Government Agency 
Professional Association 
Private Practice 
Other 





ERIC/CASS 

RESOURCES 




fl Visit to Cl 
Comprehensive 
Guidcince 
Progrcim 
That lUorks 

Northside 
Independent 
School District 
Son Antonio, Texos 






Korr^ *'*'* 










R detailed description oF houu a comprehensive school 
guidance program ujos implemented In on actual operating 
school setting. This volume addresses the issues ond 
concerns of administrators and practitioners ujho moke o 
program uuork. 

1996 140poges $17.50 



^ESTCOPVAVAIUSL?: 

30a 




nvQilQbie Foil 1997! 






School 

Counseling 

Neui 

Perspectives 
Practices 



€dit®d by 
Jockie Rllen 




In over thirty succinct ond hard-hitting orti' les by school 
counseling experts, this monograph provides information on 
compelliPig neoi perspectives on school counseling and 
practices for implementing the neoi perspectives. It is a 
treasure chest of exciting neuj Ideas and useable practices 
and resources. It can be highly useful to both experienced 
and neoi counselors. Helpful strategies for accessing 
information sources and implementing neoi resources are 
also provided. 

1997 320poges $15.00 









“A must resource for counselors in training and counselors 
on the ‘firing line’.” 

CULTURAL 
AND DIVCASITV 
issues IN 
COUNSCLING 



€dited by Paul B. Pederson ond Don C. Locke 
Introduction by Courtlond C. Lee 

R publication thot fills o special need — that of assisting 
counselors to develop their ouin approach to multicultural 
counseling based on a clear understanding of the issues, 
the needs, and special interventions appropriate to 
different subcultures. 

The first part of the book is an examination of specific 
ethnographic cultures, including several chapters on cultural 
groups not usually discussed. 

The second port of the boo' demographic status and 
affiliation cultures, gives credence to o broad definition of 
culture and the Idea that all counseling relotionships are 
cross-cultural in nature. Numerous usable and inventive 
strategies are provided! 

1996 159 pages $19.95 





This eagerly awaited, totally new' second, editipn of 
Con?pre/)ens7Ve C uicLinco Progranii That Work-U is 
unusual in the amount and quality of infocrnatioiTit 
provides oi| comprehensive school guidanc^ 
programs. One of its great assets is that it effectively 
Combines' matefial on the comprehensive s|:hboi 
gtiidjince progranvmodel by Gysbers and hf enderson 
with firsthand accounts by persons iwho make 
them work! 




Among the monograph's special 

• An updated, detailed description of a mod.el 
.comprehensive guidance program 



• A special section on leadership and supervision 

• Ten highly informative arid praehcalychapters 
hp ysuccessf^ • operating compi^ehensive 
schooi guidance programs 

' chapters, on comprehensive guidance 

^^'^rogranx m^ 



; • A. |>e% chapter op comprehensive 

programs 

• A; ■$pecial chapter devOTed tO developing ahcf 
implementin,g compreherisi ve programs 

• A Section devoted to Tesources ; for use in'* 

comprehensive guidance programs ^ ^ 



Seldom has a book provided so ri'iiich useful and 
practiGal c information ,for developing exemplary 
comprehensive guidance programs. : 

■ *■ ‘ . 'it . ■ ‘ ‘ ’ ■ 



